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Teachings of the Twelve Apostles. | 
Edited with a Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes by ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, | 
D.D., and Professor FRANCIS BROWN. 
1 vol., 8vo, 
The attempt is made in this book to give suit- | 

able recognition to the extensive literature of 

the subject which has come up since the first 
translation was published. The editors, deem- 
ing it one of the richest discoveries of modern 
times, defend the MSS, from attempts to dis- 
credit it as a forgery, and a specially valuable 
feature will be found in the discussion con- 
cerning the relations between the ** Teach- 
ings’ and other early Christian documents, 
with translations of these in extenso, so far as | 
seemed desirable for purposes of comparison. | 

Life and Times of Thomas Becket. | 
By JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe. [New and 
cheap edition.} 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 
cents, 

This new edition of Mr. Froude’s masterly 
sketch will be welcomed at this time, when so 
much attention has been attracted to the sub- 
ject by Lord Tennyson’s drama “ Becket,” 
which it is understood follows the historical | 
narrative of Mr. Froude. 
Medizval Christianity. By Dr.| 

PHILIP SCHAFF. Being Vol. IV, * History 

of the Christian Church.” 8vo, $4, 

The book covers the history of the Church 
in the Middle Ages from Gregory I. (599) to 
Gregory VIL, (1073). 

Persona! Traits of British Authors. 
A collection of the testimony of contempo- 
raries as to the characteristics, habits, daily 
life, and surroundings of the leaders in En- 
giish literature in this century. Edited by 
EDWARD T. MASON. With portraits. Four 
volumes. 12mo, $1 50’each. 


VoL. I.—Byron, Shelley, Moore, ' Rogers 
Keats, Southey, tender.” — 

VoL. I1.—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Proctor. 

you. I1I.—Seott, Hogg, Campbell, Chal- 
mers, Wilson, Deduincey, Jeffrey. 

VoL. IV.—Hood, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, 
Jerrold, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronte, Dick- 
ens. 

A work which will charm all those who love books,— 
San Francisco Examiner 
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The Elements of Moral Science, 
Theoretical and Practical. By 
NOAH PorTER, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Yale College; author of *‘ The Elements of 
Intellectual Philosophy,” “ Books and Read- 
ing,” ete. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 

It is copious and clear, with ample scholarship and re- 
markable insight, and | am sure that all teachers of moral 
science will find it a valuable aid in their instructions.— 
Pres. Jucics H. Seecey. 

Scholars will find it interesting and instructive, and 
teachers, unless we are much mistaken, will pronounce it 
the best book yet written for the purposes of the class-room., 
—Andmer Review. 

Creation; or, The Biblical Cos. 
mogony in the Light of Modern 
Science. By ArNnoi_p Guyor, author 
of “ Earth and Man.” With full-page wood- 
ss and lithographic plates. 1 vol., 12mo, 

1 Ww. 


This final work of its distinguished author is full of 
learning, and of religion as well. It explaths many things 
heretofore unintelligible, and out of which have arisen 
doubts, of which secoffers have availed themselves in as- 
sailing the Seriptures.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Teachings and Counsels. Twenty 
Baccalaureate Sermons, with a Discourse 
on President Garfield. By MARK HOPKINS, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 122mo, $1 50, 

Among the famous men who have given ad- 
vice and counsel to the young, the words of 


| none carry more weight than those uttered by 


Dr. Hopkins. His new book has been pre- 
pa for young men who are assuming the 
duties and responsibilities of life, and who 
will welcome these words of pure wisdom ad- 
dressed to their best sense of manliness and 
integrity. 


Sermons to the Spiritual Man. By 
Prof. W. G. T. SHEDD. 1 vol., 8vo, $2 50. 
The discourses are earnest in purpose, sound im doctrine, 

and able in form and style... . The thought which they 

express is not only profound and well wrought out, but it 

has a say oP on the mind which insures more than a 

temporary influence.—Boston Congreyationalist. 


Biographical Essays. By F. Max 
MULLER, K. M., Member of the French In- 
stitute. 1 vol., crown 8yo, gilt top. Uni- 
form with “Chips from a German Work- 
shop.”’ $2. 

The papers reflect the soundest views and the calmest 
opinions on the sacred writings of the old Aryan race, 
All are written with more than usua) warmth of feeling as 
dedicated to very sound memories.—Zoston Transcript, 


For those who desire to keep informed eoncerning current literary matters, and want their 
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CENTENNIAL 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN METHODISM. 


Inclusive of its ecclesiastical organization in 1784, and its subsequent development 
under the superintendency of Francis Asbury, with sketches of the characters 
and history of all the preachers known to have been members of the Christmas 
Conference; also an appendix, showing the uumerical position of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as compared with the other leading evangelical denominations 
in the cities of the United States; and the condition of the educational work 


of the Church. 
BY JOHN ATKINSON, D.D. 


12mo. Price, $2. 
7° 
WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT CONTAINS. 


This “‘ History of American Methodism” deals with questions and facts which are not 
treated in any other history of the denomination. It setties questions by documentary au- 
thority which have not before been determined. Itis entirely independent, as to its scope, 
of all previous histories, and covers a field peculiarly its own. No one can fully know the 
history of the organization and progress of American Methodism without consulting this 
volume. The following are specimens of the matters which are treated at length in this 
work, which are either not treated at all, or else but very cursorily, in any previous work : 

1, Who were members of the Christmas Conference * 

2. What was Wesley's design respecting Coke's, Whatcoat’s, and Vasey’s embassy to this 
country ? 

3. Early controversies concerning the Episcopacy. 

4. O'Kelly’s relations to the organization and development of the Church, his secession, 
and the resulting controversies, including Nicholas Snethen’s share in the O'Kelly warfare. 

5. Asbury’s character and work, as illustrated by numerous data not heretofore produced 
in any biography or history. The fullest analysis of the great founder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church yet published. 

6. The wonderful revival of 1787, and also of 1789, which gave the new Church the great 
impulse in its marvelous progress. This pentecostal period of early Methodism has never 
been treated with any thing like adequate fullness before. In this volume those mighty re- 
Vivals, and the mighty actors therein, appear in clear view. 

7. The early history of the Sunday-school movement in America, showing that Methodism 
was first in its origination. The character and heroic work, as a minister, of the first known 
American Sunday-school convert, and the relation of Methodism to the Sunday-school work, 
——— are fully treated nowhere except in the “ Centennial History of American Meth- 

ism. 

5. The early struggles of Methodism in the educational flelds are narrated at length in this 
volume. The record is marvelous. Not one minister in fifty probably has any idea of the 
vast labors and sacrifices, beginning with its organization, which were made by the new 
Church in the cause of Christian learning. Cokesbury College appears for the first time at 
length in these pages. The same is true of the educational enterprise in the Connection at 
large in the days of Asbury. 

9. The founding and development of the Book Concern by Dickins, and then by Ezekiel 
Cooper, are for the first time set forth in a complete historical narrative in this Work. From 
old and exceedingly rare documents and manuscripts the history of Dickins and his great 
work is for the first time given at length. 

10. Sketches of the men who in the Christmas Conference organized the Church are given, 
bringing into view men whose names are not even mentioned in any previous history, but 
who were heroes, of whom the world was not worthy, and whose memory is here rescued 
from oblivion. 

11. A history of the great revival of 1800 and subsequently, during which camp-meetings 
came into general use, and which resulted in a wonderful increase and development of the 
Chureb. This marvelous chapter in the progress of the denomination has scarcely been 
noticed in any previous history, but is here treated in full from data derived from very rare 
documents and from unpublished manuscripts. The only accurate and approximately com- 
plete history of the origin and general introduction and extraordinary success of camp- 
meetings and the great camp-meeting preachers and revivals of the first decade of the 
present century, will be found in this volume. 

12. The struggle by which the General Conference was secured against the determined 
opposition of Asbury, including the history of the Council. Asbury’s favored plan is clearly 
brought to siew in the “* Centennial History.” 

13. The American itinerancy—its organization, its heroes and dchievements—receives vivid 
illustration in this work by facts and stirring recitals never before presented to the Church. 

14. A statistical exhibit of the position of the Methodist Episcopal Church as compared 
with the older denominations in the cities of 10,000 and over population. 

Much, indeed, relating to almost every phase of the founding and development of the 
most reinarkable ecclesiastieal organization of modern times is to be found in this history of 
the Church which the reader can find nowhere else. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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Arr, L—THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 
The Conflict of the Centuries. By C. W. Miter, A.M., D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1884. 
Tue title-page of this book does not afford any definite idea 
of its theme. In the preface we are informed that “the sole 
object is to place in a true biblical light the great questions of 
sin and regeneration.” A more important theme could not be 
selected ; and, however opinions may differ as to many of the 
views advanced by the learned author, none will question that 
he has produced a suggestive book. The doctrinal views dis- 
cussed are various, and embrace the most vital questions of 
Christian theology. Some of the points examined fix attention 
on subjects frequently treated of in the early days of Method- 
ism in conversation, in the pulpit, and by the press, but which 
in more recent times have been relegated to comparative ob- 
security, as if antiquated or of small importance. Many glory 
in this, as an evidence of the advancing culture of the member- 
ship of the Churches, and an unmistakable proof of increasing 
liberality. It may be permitted to some to doubt whether the 
cause of Chiristian*truth has gained by the change. Undoubt- 
edly the thorough discussion of foundation truths is a healthy 
exercise for the mind. Intelligent conversation on these doe- 
trines imparted interest to many a social gathering, wakened 
many minds to earnest thought, and disciplined nota few in the 
manly use of their reasoning powers in a manner not often found 
in the social gatherings of professing Christians of the present 
day. Nothing can supply the place of a clear understand- 
ing of the cardinal doctrines of New Testament Christianity 
21—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, I. 
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in the formation and development of Chiristian character, 
When these lave been fairly mastered, and their practical 
power felt in a clear personal experience, there will be ground 
to expect a yeneration of church members who will not be ear- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine; who will be ready 
witnesses for the Master, and fruitful in every good word and 
work. Such were many of the early Methodists: men who 
knew what they believed, and the reasons on which their faith 
was based; whose faith gave to the doctrines which they re- 
ceived the reality of facts; whose experience made their creed 


a living power within them, and filled them with an irrepress- 


i 
ible dk ire to lead others to apprehend the blessedness which 


they enjoyed. Ruinin Adam, redemption in Clirist, conscious 
salvation daily borne about in the heart, were realities that 
would not permit them to be inactive. Hence, like their Mas- 


? 
ter, they went out “to seek and to save” the perishing: their 


theme always the same, their constant song, * What we have 
felt and seen with confidence we tell;” their highest joy, next 
to the knowledge of their own salvation, to see sinners con- 
verted toGod. Ifthe thoughtful study of the theme presented 
by the author in this book should tend to the multiplication of 
such members in all the Churehes of Christendom, and should 
result in similar ingatherings of saved souls into the fold of our 
common Master, all would rejoice. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part comprises 
a few pages of preliminary observations on The Theories of Sin, 
followed by four chaptet 3, with the following topics: I. Philo- 
sophical Theories. I]. Ecclesiastical Theories. III. The Mosaic 
Account of the Primal Condition of Man, and of the World in 
which He was Placed. IV. The Bible Statement of Sin. The 
second part treats of Regeneration, aud consists of three chap- 
ters: I. Theories of Regeneration. II. Evangelical Doctrine 
of Regeneration. IIT. Regeneration is, in its Sphere, Complete 
Salvation. These chapters are followed by a “Conclusion” treat- 
ing of Results of Regeneration. The author presents some 
interesting statements as to the theology of the early Church, 
and also that of the Reformation periods. Many names that 
are now little known to the general reader are brought under 


notice, and a vigorous effort is made to rehabilitate in the 


} 


good opinion of the Church some whose names have for centu- 
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ries been regarded with distrust as the abettors of heresy. The 
views of these writers are enlarged upon, and their condemna- 
tion is traced mainly to the personal influence of Augustine, 
who is represented as having acquired a “ theological dictator- 
ship” cver the Western Church. The genesis and development 
of the Augustinian system are briefly sketched, and its leading 
doctrines placed in sharp contrast with the earlier doctrines of 
Christianity as held and taught in the Eastern Church. Atten- 
tion is fixed on the undue influence exerted by Augustinianism 
on the ereeds of the Reformation, and the prominence given 
to the views of that school of thought is traced to an histor- 
ical basis. 

The service of the “ Remonstrants,” at a later date in their 
memorable struggle, is distinctly recognized, and the names 
of some of them are set forth, with a summary of the views 
they advanced on the disputed doctrines. That controversy 
played a very important part in the development of Prot- 
estantism, and its history should be well considered by those 
who habitually speak of the theology of the Reformation as if 
it were exclusively Calvinistic. The Remonstrants were un- 
doubtedly, in some instances, driven too far by a natural reac- 
tion from the fatalistie teaching of many of the disciples of 
Augustine; yet none can doubt that they had a goodly propor- 
tion of truth on their side, and few will deny that, notwith- 
standing the gravity and importance of the doctrinal points on 
which they erred, they were, in their distinguishing views, 
quite as near to the teachings of New Testament Christianity 
as were their sturdy opponents who branded them as heretics, 
and covered their peculiar teachings with obloquy. 

In England “the Conflict” was long-protracted and _se- 
vere. Its traces can be found indelibly stamped on the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Established Church of England. These 
are strongly tinctured with Calvinism, and yet many object to 
them because they do not go far enough in that direction. 
Like most compromises, they did not satisfy either party. The 
majority of “the Puritans” held strongly pronounced Calvin- 
istic sentiments; but even among them a different school of 
thought was not without its representatives who valiantly 
maintained the conflict. Of these Dr. John Goodwin may be 
taken as a pattern, a man whose “ Redemption Redeemed” is 
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a noble monument, and sufficient, if its author had not written 
another page, to secure for his name a distinguished place 


among the mighty men who took part in this controversy. The 
contliet did not even then cease. Calvinism, which is really a 
second edition of Augustinianism, not improved by the slight 
alterations or additions introduced, is a system compact and 
logical. When the first principles are conceded, it is not easy 
to reject the conclusions arrived at. The moment, however, 
that it is applied to practice, the system proves weak, and leads 
to results of a most disastrous nature. Albert Barnes fully 
acknowledged this when he said that Calvinism is very good 
theology for the study, but badly adapted for revivals. The 
most trying ordeal the system has yet been subjected to, was in 
connection with the great revival of religion called Methodism. 
Naturally “the Conflict of the Centuries” came to the front 
again. The battle was wide-spread and hard-fought. The 
field was unfavorable for the doctrines of Augustine. 

One of the greatest boons that Methodism has conferred on 
mankind is no doubt to be found in the remodeled theology of 
which that system has been the parent. That theology is 
thoroughly anti-Calvinistic. Hence, from the first, it had 
arranged in open hostility to it the majority of those who were 
looked upon as the most learned professors of Protestant 
orthodoxy. Many of these seem to have thought that they 
had nothing to do but to give their opponents a bad name, and 
place them under the ban of their censure, in order to secure 
their complete overthrow. Hence they branded them as “ Pe- 
lagians” or “Semi-Pelagians;” denounced them as ignorant 
fanatics; and placed in their way all possible difficulties and 
annoying restrictions, and gave to Arminianism as prominent a 
place among “ pestilent heresies,” as they could. Logie of this 
kind is not regarded in the present day as very convincing, or 
especially adapted to the satisfactory clearing up of theological 
difficulties. We can see in it only an illustration of the bitter- 
ness of those who are confronted by arguments which they 
cannot answer, and, in some eases, an exhibition of their utter 
ignorance of the systems compared. 

Augustine read the Bible in the light of a fatalistie philoso- 
phy,—pressed the doctrines of Christianity into a fatalistic 
mold,—coined words not met with in the Bible to represent 
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thouglits not taught there, and by his personal influence secured 
for those doctrines an authoritative recognition that was well- 
nigh supreme. His opponents followed too much in his steps, 
adopting a different philosophy. Hence they also erred widely 
from the simple truth of the Gospel, though erring in an op- 
posite extreme. The Augustinians, creating an extra-biblical 
theory of sin, and an anti-biblical theory of the nature of God’s 
relation to man, reared on this foundation a system of doctrine 
that is certainly “another gospel” from that contained in the 
New Testament Scriptures. They magnified the justice of 
God at the expense of his merey, he sacrificed that very jus- 
tice to an imaginary fatalistic sovereignty. Their opponents, 
on the other hand, underrated the effect of the fall, virtually 
denied the existence of original sin, and so painted the condi- 
tion of fallen man as to render it by no means an easy matter 
to see what constituted the necessity for the Gospel scheme of 
redemption, or wherein consisted man’s absolute dependence 
on the grace of God for salvation. 

Evangelical Arminianism, as embodied in modern Method- 
ism, took a different course. Leaving philosophical theories 
aside, it permitted the Bible to speak for itself. Perfectly satis- 
fied that the book contained a revelation from God, and that 
that revelation must be all-sufticient for the purposes for which 
it was given to man, it permitted common sense, not a phil- 
osophical theory, to interpret the teachings of the Book; and 

, by the blessing of God, it has restored to the Church eath- 
olic the theology of the New Testament. It would be an 
interesting and a tempting theme to follow out the history of 
the prolonged conflict between the two systems, and trace in 
modern theology the victory won by simple Bible truth, mani- 
fested in the banishment from the pulpit of doctrines which 
one hundred ye ars ago formed the staple of a large proportion 
of the sermons preached in the evangelical churches of Chris- 
tendom, and their relegation to the theological lecture-room, or 
the pages of books that command few readers save theological 
students. We shall not, however, in this paper enter on this 
course, nor attempt a critical examination of Dr. Miller’s 
strange book, of which we now take leave, in order to examine 
the broader contrast between Augustinianism and evangelical 
Arminianism. 
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These two systems have much in common, and yet they 
differ widely both in their fundamental principle and in their 
conceptions of some of the most important doctrines of the 


Gospel. The stand-point from which the subject is ap- 
proached is vital. Dr, Charles Hodge, the ablest modern in- 


terpreter of the former system, places it in the answer to the 
question, “ Who determines who are to be saved: God or 
man?” * Augustinianism teaches that God determines abso-* 
lutely. Arminianism, that man’s will is an essential factor in 
the problem. There might be some difficulty in settling the 
meaning of the word “ determines ;”’ but apart from that, it is 
evident Dr. Hodge does not fully state “ the principle.” His 
statement does not cover the whole case. All men will not be 
saved. No believer in the Bible questions this. Who deter- 
mines who shall be damned? Does God determine who shall 
be damned in precisely the same sense in which he determines 
who shall be saved? This has always been a sore point with 
Augustinians. In every case the will lies back of the deter- 
mination. In the sense in which the word is here used by Dr. 
Hodge, there can be no conflict between God’s will and his 
determination. The ground of that determination is clearly 
set forth by him as “the good pleasure of God,”’+ or in the 
words quoted from Augustine, “out of his mere good mercy.” 
The holders of this creed are very much disposed to look at 
the elect alone, and to speak only of the grace of God toward 
them. When compelled to speak of the reprobates they adopt 
an evasive phraseology which is considerably modified, and by 
no means as direct as they employ in reference to the elected 
ones ; hence they are spoken of as “ passed by,” “ justly left to 
perish in their apostasy,” ete. The Westminster Confession 
is more outspoken, and more manly, when it says, God “ fore- 
ordained others to everlasting death.” 

Evangelical Arininians believe as strongly in the sovereignty 
of God as their opponents; but they regard that sovereignty 
as the rule of an infinitely wise and loving God, one who is 
the Father as well as the King of his people, and one who is the 
common Father of all the human race; too good to be unkind 
to any, too just to be partial. They believe that he knows his 
own mind, and that when he reveals that mind in the Seript- 


* “ Svstematic Theology,” vol. ii, p. 330. Ibid., p. 333. 
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ures his statements may be depended on. They believe that 
he has revealed his determination as to who shall be saved and 
who shall be damned, and that that determination is clearly set 
forth in the words, * He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” They are 
unwilling to concede to any creature the right to substitute a 
word of different meaning for the word “ believeth” in this 
passage. They hold that God alone determines (but not un- 
conditionally) who shall be saved, that is, all who believe and 
are baptized; and who shall be damned, and that that number 
includes every one who “ believeth not.” 

This principle they meet with every-where in the New Tes- 
tament. Inwoven into its frame-work, it naturally harmonizes 
with all the utterances of the book. Hence they find no dif- 
eulty with such passages as “ who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth;” nor are they 
forced to contradict the Old Testament when they read, “ As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and live.” 
When any system, by its fundamental principle, places those 
who embrace it in such a position as to embarrass them in the 
interpretation of some of the plainest, most practical, and most 
characteristic texts of the Bible, it is a clear indication that that 
principle is unsound. Most obviously the Augustinian system, 
so far as it applies its differentiating principle, makes havoc of 
the teachings of the Bible. Dr. Hodge correctly says: * Al- 
though this may be said to be the turning-point between these 
great systems, which have divided the Church in all ages, yet 
that point of necessity involves all the other matters of differ- 
ence; namely, the nature of original sin; the motive of God in 
providing redemption; the nature and design of the work of 
Christ; and the nature of divine grace, or the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus, in a great measure, the whole system of 
theology, and of necessity the character of our religion, depend 
on the view taken of this particular question. It is, therefore, 
a question of the highest practical importance, and not a mat- 
ter of idle speculation.” * As illustrating the effects of this 
divergence of view on this “turning-point between these great 
systems,” we shall compare the teaching of the two systems on 

* “ Systematic Theology,” vol. ii, p. 330. 
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a few of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, beginning with 
original sin. 

A preliminary inquiry might not be out of place here. On 
the principles of Augustinianism is sin of any kind, original or 
actual, possible? A leading doctrine of the system is, “ that 
God, according to the counsel of his will, hath fore-ordained 
whatsoever cometh to pass.”* His decrees are comprehen- 
sive, including all things that come to pass, past, present,’ 
future, good or evil. As God is supreme, there is no 
being who can coerce him. Hence these decrees are 
“aecording to the counsel of his will.” They are a_tran- 
script of that will. Nothing contrary to them can take place. 
God’s revealed law, written on heart or in book, is but a 
portion of his will made known to man. That law ean- 
not be opposed to his real will. Nothing contrary to his will 
is done. Dut sin is a transgression of God’s law; that is, some- 
thing opposed to his will—which would be something that he 
had not fore-ordained. This is not the only absurdity which 
arises from this doctrine of “the decrees.” It seems to teach 
that God is the author of sin. Most Calvinists stoutly deny 
that this is fairly deducible from their principles; and many of 
them, so far from believing it, are as loud and as strong 
in denouncing it as any who differ from them in theory 
can be. Still it is hard for them to clear the doctrine 
from this charge. Some have tried to avoid the difficulty by 
maintaining “that God is an infinitely holy agent in effecting 
that which, produced from God, is righteous, but produced in 
us is sin.” Jew will see much foree in this. Dr. A. A. Hodge 
argues that God cannot be the author of sin “from the nature 
of sin, which is, as to its essence, dvouia, want of conformity to 
law, and disobedience to the Lawgiver.” + But it is hard to 
see how God can be disobeyed, on the principle that * The doc- 
trine of the Dible is, that all events, whether necessary or con- 
tingent, good or sinful, are intended in the purpose of God, and 
that their futurition, or actual occurrence, is rendered absolute- 
ly certain.” ‘* Nothing can occur that was not foreseen, and if 
foreseen it must have been intended.” If every dvouéa was 
“intended,” “purposed,” “rendered absolutely certain,” by 

* Shorter Catechism, chap. ii. 7. 
¢ ‘Outlines of Theology,” p. 175. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1863. 
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God, who was the real author of it? That some earnest Cal- 
vinists have felt that this was a logical consequence from their 
principles will be evident from the following extract : 


Sin did not slip in unperceived among crea ated beings; no! He 
whose single thought comprehends eternity’s unbounded round, 
ordained its being and fixed its limits with the utmost precision; 
nor shall a single thought, more or less than is fixed in his all- 
wise plan, be ever found among rational beings. Moral Evil, that 
seemed to threaten with destruction the whole empire of God, i is 
made by infinite wisdom, subservient to the manifesting and 
glorifying of all his moral excellences, and must have been or- 
dained, determined, and permitted for that very end, as evidently 
appears from the everlasting covenant of Grace, in which such 
rich and ample provision is made to deliver the guilty subjects 
from the dire effects thereof. Christ could not have been set up 
from everlasting, and appointed to appear in the fullness of time 
to purge away sin by the sacrifice of himself, had not the being 
of it then been fixed and determined. His engagement with the 
divine Father in eternity is a full and clear demonstration that 
sin, or moral evil, is no accidental thing, but @ wise and holy or- 
dination of God, for the manifestation of his own glory, in the 
person of his dear Son, the adorable Redeemer from it.* 


But to return to original sin. The teaching of Augustine 
has secured for this term a place in Christian theology. The 
opinions held on this doctrine exert a mighty influence on the 
whole theological system of those who receive them. The 
language of the late Bishop Marvin on this point is none 
too strong: 


I say that the depraved condition of man is the starting-point 
in Christian doctrine. So deeply is this true, that the view a man 
takes of this first fact will shape his whole theology. Wrong 
thinking here, by a logical necessity, vitiates the entire cre¢ ed. 
For the Christi: in theology i is not a jumble of postulates accident- 
ally brought together: it is a system of truth in which every 
postul: ite is viti uly related to all the rest. The fact in which the 
whole system has its historical origin denied, the system loses all 
its coherence y and meaning. T his fact misconceived, the entire 
system takes a false coloring. No one doctrine is more vit: lly 
related to the whole Chr ist&n theology than this. Heresy at this 
point loosens the whole fabric—disorganizes the system, 


Augustinians are forced to approach this subject solely in the 
light of Adam’s personal sin. Their theory of the atonement 


* “ Predestination Calmly Considered from Principles of Reason.” By William 
Tucker. Boston: William Pierce. 1835. 
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necessitates this. Their teaching is consistent with the stand- 
point from which they view the subject. The Westminster 
Confession Says ; 

By this sin they (our first parents) fell from their original 
righteousness and communion with God, and so became dead in 
sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and 
body. They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin 
was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature con-* 
veyed to all their posterity descending from them by ordinary 
generation. From this original corruption, whereby we are ut- 
terly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions. 
This corruption of nature, during this life, doth remain in those 
that are regenerated; and although it be, through Christ, par- 
doned and mortified, yet both itsclt and all the motions thereof 
are truly and properly sin. Every sin, both original and actual, 
being a transgression of the righteous law ef God, and contrary 
thereunto, doth, in its own nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, 
whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God and curse of the 
law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, spiritual, 
temporal, and eternal. 


This is about as strong a statement of the case as can possi- 
bly he made. The picture is dark, sad, depressing. The con- 
dition of lost man is simply terrible. It is not easy to see how 
any person, Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian, can escape from one 
iota of this while accepting the teachings of the New Testament. 
It is true that the term * federal head” is not found in the 


Scriptures. It is true that we are nowhere told, in so many 
words, that Adam’s sin has been imputed to all his posterity, 
and necessarily involves “the fault and corruption of the nat- 


ure of every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the 
flesh Iusteth always contrary to the spirit, and, therefore, in 
every person born into this world it deserveth God’s wrath 
and damnation.” * Yet none ean deny that we are expressly 
taught that “through one man sin enfered into the world ;” that 
“by the trespass of the one the many died ;” that “ the judg- 
ment came of one unto condemnation ;” that “through one 
man’s disobedience the many were made sinners.” It is plain 
that these passages teach that the sin of our first parents has 


* Thirty-nine Articles, Article IX. 
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affected their descendants, not a few, but every one of them; 
that its effect has been deep and baneful ; that it has changed 
their relation to law and made them “sinners.” St. Paul had 
no idea of sin as “a fiction,” as some speak of it. Taught by the 
Holy Spirit, he teaches us that the effects of the first transgres- 
sion were real, direful, destructive. If we regard tle condition 
of the human race in the light of the fall alone, no picture that 
man has yet drawn could exaggerate the guilt and misery of 
man. By nature all are children of wrath. Depravity is uni- 
versal. “All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
It is both total and universal. 

It would be an interesting study to inquire, in the light of 
the Bible, whether it would have been in harmony with the 
character of the God revealed to us in that book -to have 
permitted the continued existence and multiplication of a race 
reduced to such a condition. This would, however, draw us 
aside from our subject, and, if attempted, might merely demon- 
strate the dangers connected with the attempt to discover what 
an infinite God can consistently do, and the utter inadequacy 
of our powers to handle such a theme. Keeping to revelation, 
our so/e authority on all such matters, we know that he did not 
do so. No member of the human race was ever born into this 
world affected on/y by the sin of Adam. This world never 
upheld one solitary being “ naturally engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam” who was not at the same time a redeemed 
man. Wecan form no scriptural notion of the condition of 
man if we omit this glorious truth from our consideration. It 
is doubtful if the attempt would ever have been made had it 
not been a necessity to a system, the cardinal doctrines of which 
are unconditional particular election and reprobation, and a 
limited atonement. It is impossible to avoid “ misleading con- 
ceptions ” of the nature and effects of original sin if the ques- 
tion be regarded from the side of sin alone. In the Bible the 
narrative of the fall is brief but full. The announcement of 
the Seed of the woman, and the effect of his work on the re- 
sults of man’s sin, are woven into the one narrative. It seems 
as if designed to teach us that the only correct way in which to 
contemplate the problem of man’s relation to sin is to look on 
him as affected by tvo great events, each of which virtually 
took place before his birth, each of which exerts a powerful 
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influence on him, that influence being in many respects unaf- 
fected by any action or disposition of his own. 

To the evangelical Arminian the doctrines of original sin, 
of universal and total depravity, are terrible facts in human 
history. They constitute the basis of the necessity for the re- 
demptive scheme unfolded to us in the Gospel. If man were 
not lost he would not have needed a Saviour. Hence theolo- 
gians of this school have no sympathy with any who make 
little of the fall, or deny the doctrine of original sin. As 
they dwell in thought on these “ facts” in their awful nature 
and direful effects, they cannot but wonder at and adore the 
grace of God as they begin to apprehend the meaning of those 
wondrous words, * God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” They 
magnify the grace of God which met the evil at the fountain, 
and brought to bear on man an influence more mighty than the 
sin of Adam, and reversing its curse. 

As the connection of Adam’s posterity with his sin and its 
effects are primarily independent of their will and beyond their 
power, so their connection with the second Adam is divinely 
ordained and independent of their will. As by the trespass of 
one he was made { potentially] a sinner, so by the obedience of 
One he is made [provisionally] righteous. As through the sin 
of the first his nature is corrupt and he is inclined to evil, and 
that continually ; so, through his connection with the second 
Adam, he is quickened to a new life, and becomes the subject 
of the influence and strivings of the Holy Spirit; and if at 
last he shall perish, it will be because he perversely rejects 
offered mercy. 

Contemplated simply in view of God’s infinity, both of 


righteousness and power, sin becomes the one tremendous fact, 


in man’s relations to his Maker and his Judge. But it is not 
thus that we are tanght to think of God; but rather that he is 
to us in Christ reconciling the world to himself. 

The central truth of the Cliristian system is the doctrine of 
the atonement. From the essential charaéter of this doctrine 
the Christian system is spoken of as “ the ministry of reconcil- 
iation ” (ti¢ kataddayic). The views entertained on this sub- 
ject are naturally affected by the “ turning-point,” as Dr. Charles 


Hodge calls it. 
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Both Calvinists and Arminians believe in the necessity for an 
atonement, and that Christ by his death made a propitiation for 
sins, that only by faith in his death can any sinner be saved. 
They differ widely in their idea of the purpose of God in pro- 
viding the atonement. The Augustinian finds the motive which 
prompted God the Father to make the atonement in his “ amaz- 
ing love to his own people, determining him, in perfect consist- 
ency with his truth and justice, to assume himself, in the per- 
son of his Son, the responsibility of bearing the penalty and 
satisfying justice.’ * They teach that Christ “assumed the 
law-place of his people ;” that “he obeyed and suffered as our 
substitute ;” that while there was no transfer of moral charac- 
ter, “he assumed the guilt (just obligation to punishment) of 
our sins,” (the sins of his own people); that “he did not ren- 
der a pecuniary satisfaction,” and therefore did not suffer the 
same degree nor duration, nor in all respects the same kind 
of sufferings, which the law would have inflicted on the sin- 
ner in person. But he did suffer the very penalty of the law; 
that is, sin was punished in him in strict rigor of justice. 
“Tlis sufferings were no substitute for a penalty, but those 
very penal evils which rigorous justice demanded of his ex- 
alted person, when he stood in our place, as a full equivalent 
for all that was demanded of us.” 

As to the effects of the atonement, Augustinians teach: “1. It 
produced no change in God, any more than do acts of creation 
and providence. 2. It expiated the guilt of sin. 3. It actually 
secures our salvation, and does not simply put us in a salvable 
state. According to the terms of the covenant of grace, the 
impetration of redemption by Christ is infallibly connected 
with its application by the Holy Ghost. 4. Not being the pay- 
ment of a pecuniary debt, which ¢pso facto liberates, but a viea- 
rious penal satisfattion, it remains, so far as we are concerned, 
as a matter of right in the hands of God to grant its benetits to 
whom he pleases, when and on whatsoever terms he pleases.” 

The right of the distinguished Professor from whose pen 
these citations are made to be regarded as a representative ex- 
pounder of the school of thought of which his lamented father 
(whose place the son not unworthily fills) was for years the 


* “The Atonement.” By Rey. A. A. Hodge, D.D. London: T. Nelson & Son. 
1870. Pp. 29, 30. 
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recognized leader, not in this country alone, but throughout the 
Christian world, will be generally conceded. We shall not now 
attempt to compare these propositions one with another, and 
point out the stupendous difficulties in the way of bringing 
them into harmony with themselves. We cite them merely to 
show what are the views of Augustinians on this vital doc- 
trine. The statement distinctly teaches that the atonement 
“reconciled ws to God;” “that it actually secures our salva-. 
tion” (that is, the salvation of all for whom it was provided), 
“and does not simply put us in a salvable state.” This thought 
is the very essence of the Augustinian system, so far as the 
doctrine of atonement is concerned. It is thus stated by Dr. 


Charles Hodge: 


That the fall of Adam brought all his posterity into a state 
of condemnation, sin, and misery, from which they are utterly un- 
able to deliver themselves. From the mass of fallen men God 
elected a number innumerable to eternal life, and left the rest of 
mankind to the just recompense of their sins. That the ground 
of this election is not the foresight of any thing in the one class 
to distinguish them favorably from the members of the other 
class, but the good pleasure of God, That for the salvation of 
those thus chosen to eternal life, God gave his own Son to be- 
come man, and to obey and suffer for his people, thus making a 
full satisfaction for sin and bringing in everlasting righteousness, 
rend ring the ultimate salvation of the elect absolute ly certain.*® 


This may be regarded as the latest setting forth of Augus- 
tinian theology. The work from which this extract is made is 
the chosen text-book placed in the hands of the students and 
rising ministry of this system. What a blessing it would be if 


each professor, when lecturing on these sections, would fix the 


attention of students on Fletcher’s “Checks,” set the system 
on its “legs,” and let them see the “left leg” as well as the 
“right!” That Dr. Hodge felt keenly the unsightliness of 
this “left leg” is clear from the words, “God condemns no 


man, and fore-ordains no man to condemnation, except on ac- 


count of his sin. But the preterition of such men, leaving 
them, rather than others equally guilty, to. suffer the penalty of 


their sins, is distinctly declared to be a sovereign act.” + 
The peculiar teachings of Augustinianism on the doctrine 


of the atonement are, that the design of God in providing 


* “Systematic Theology,” vol. ii, p. 333. + [bid., vol. ii, p. 546. 
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redemption was to render certain the salvation of a definite nuim- 
ber of persons—the elect—and of no others (the Westminster 
Confession says, “ and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished”); that for 
the salvation of these (see above) God gave his own Son, and 
for these alone. God did not give his son for one outside the 
number of the elect. The atonement did not make possible 
the salvation of one human being, save the elect. The 
reaction of this theory of the atonement on their theory 
of original sin will now be apparent. To shield the justice of 
God, the whole race of man must be theoretically pl: ane ina 
position deserving of eternal torment. Then his merey is 
inagnified im saving an elect number out of this vile mass. And 
this is the system that Dr. Hodge ealls “ Pauline, Augustinian, 
and Calvinian!” Paul at least would stamp it as “another 
gospel.” 


Let us look, for a moment, at the doctrine taught by 
evangelical Arminianism. As to what are called “theories of 
the atonement,” it does not profess to find any in the New 
Testament. It does find certain great principles laid down, 


certain facts stated, which make clear the purpose of God in 
redemption, the method by which it is to be applied, and the 
duty of those to whom the gospel of salvation is proclaimed. 
tedemption is clearly set before us as God’s remedy for man’s 
sin. Had man not sold himself into the bondage of sin, re- 
demption would have been unealled for. The mission of the 
Son is traced to the boundless love of God: “ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the: propitiation for our sins.” 1 John iv, 10. That love 
was the yearning of the great heart of the Father to all men: 
“ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ Jolm iii, 16. It teaches that Jesus really 
knew the particular love which moved the Father to send his 
Son into the world; and in this verse he declares what that love 
was; and therefore any system which necessarily contradicts 
this cannot be scriptural. It fully recognizes the necessity of 
the death of Christ, as “ without shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” The sufferings of Christ are regarded as vicarious 
and expiatory. ‘These points are emphasized by none more 
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heartily than by evangelical Arminians. By none is the sin- 
ner more clearly or more earnestly exhorted to * behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world;” by 
none is the inquirer more constantly instructed that “there is 
none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” In many points there is perfect agreement 
between the two schools of thought on this doctrine. But the 
moment that we touch on the motive of God in providing ree 
demption, or the effect of the atonement on those for whom 
it was provided, or on the extent of the atonement, the systems 
became antagonistic. 

Evangelical Arminians believe that God really loved all man- 
kind. Hence they cannot accept that as a correct statement 
vf the motive of God in providing redemption which says: 

This representation is so predominant in the Scriptures, namely, 
that the peculiar love of God to his people, to his Church, to the 
elect, is the source of the gift of Christ, of the mission of the 
Holy Spirit, and of all other saving blessings, that it cannot be 
ignored in any view of the plan and purpose of salvation, With 
this representation every other statement of the Scriptures must 
be consistent, and therefore the theory which denies this great 
and precious truth, and which assumes that the love which se- 
cured the gift of God’s eternal Son was mere benevolence, which 
had all men for its object, many of whom are allowed to perish, 
must be unscriptural.* 

Evidently this last view would require the passage from John 
to read, “ God so leved the [elect] world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever [of that elect world| believeth in 
him [all of whom would inevitably] should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” So far from teaching that the atonement 
makes the salvation of the elect absolutely certain, evangelical 
Arminianism maintains that it does not make certain the sal- 
vation of any one special individual, but that it does place all 
for whom it was made in such a position that their salvation is 
possible, and that it secures for every one of them that which 
by nature, as fallen children of Adam, they could not have— 
power through the grace of the Holy Spirit to “ work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling.” 

As to the extent of the atonement, evangelical Arminians 
teach that it was made for all our race; that God designed 


* “Systematic Theology,” vol. ii, pp. 650, 551. 
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that its provisions should be as wide as the effects of the fall 
of Adam; that where that fall affected man independently of 
his individual will, the atonement affects him in a similar 
way; that as Adam’s sin entails guilt, “the Lamb of God 
taketh away the sin of the world;” that as man was inclined 
only to evil, the Holy Spirit works in all, inclining them to 
will and to do that which is pleasing to God; that as to man’s 
personal sins, the atonement is a provision of infinite wisdom 
whereby, without tarnishing his justice, dishonoring his law, 
or abating one iota of the abomination in which he holds sin, 
God can “be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in 
’ This system teaches, that the atonement is a. provision 
on the ground of which God can and does offer and promise 
eternal life—that is, all the blessings of salvation here and here- 
after—to every member of the fallen race who is willing to 
accept his offer and comply with the conditions on which that 
offer is made. It does not attempt to pry into things not 
written, or solve the problem as to Aow the atonement affects 
God, or how it makes it consistent with his righteousness and 
lipliness to offer forgiveness and salvation to sinful men. It 
looks upon the Gospel as God’s great proclamation of amnesty 
to fallen man, announcing the fact of that amnesty, the condi- 
tions both as to method and time on which individuals may 
avail themselves of that proclamation, and an earnest, urgent 
call to embrace its provisions. This scheme is met with all 
through the New Testament. Passage after passage asserts in 
the clearest terms the universality of the atonement. Who 
can doubt the meaning of words such as these, “ God sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved?” John iii,17. “ He is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world?” 1 John ii, 2. The meaning of 
these words is unmistakable. As Bengel puts it, “Qwam /ate 
peceatum, tam late propitiatio.” Nor is this teaching confined 
to simple declaration. As if foreseeing that some would at- 
tempt to confine the grace of God within limits devised by 
themselves, God has put the matter as forcefully as words can 
put it in passages the parallelisms of which render the meaning 
absolutely certain. Thus we read in Rom. v, 18, “As... judg- 
ment came unto all men to condemnation, even so... the free 
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gift came unto all men to justification of life.” “As through 


the one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners, even 
so through the obedience of the one shall the many be made 
righteous.” Rom. v, 19. “The many ”—not one more—not 
one less. 

The universality of the atonement is taught by the invita- 
tions of the Gospel, which are addressed to all; by the ex- 
hortations of the Gospel, in which all are urged to repent and 
believe. Where any are spoken of as rejecting these offers 
and coming into condemnation, they are charged with refus- 
ing to receive the grace of God, and are condemned solely 


he 


on account of their perverse unbelief. So abundant is t 
testimony in the New Testament that “Jesus Christ by the 
grace of God tasted death for every man,” that it is diffienlt 
to see how any intelligent person can read that book and deny 
this doctrine, unless he comes to the book under the influence 
of a strong prejudice. The strength of the testimony of the 
New Testament on this subject will be evident from the fol- 
lowing extracts from Dr. A. A. Hodge’s “Treatise on the 
Atonement :” 

I insist that, as the Gospel is wholly a matter of divine revela- 
tion, the answer to the question, ‘ What did Christ do on earth in 
order to reconcile us to God?’ be sought exclusively in a full 
and fair induction from all the Scriptures teach upon the subject. 
From a survey of all the matter revealed on the subject, what, in 
the judgment of a mind unprejudiced by theories, did the sacred 
writers intend us to believe? The result of such an examination, 
unmodified by philosophy or secular analogies, is alone, we insist, 
the true doctrine of the redemptive work of Christ.—Page 22. 

Every honest mind will say that this is a fair putting of the 
ease. No believer in the Bible can ask more, nor be satisfied with 
less. This presentation of the case at once commends the author 
to his reader, and bespeaks for his work an attentive and can- 
did reading. We follow the writer through, and how does he 
apply those noble principles? That he may not be misrepre- 
sented in any particular he shall speak for himself; the extract 
is taken from the very close of the book: 

Remember what we have over and over again affirmed: (1) 
Christ did literally and absolutely die for all men, in the sense of 
securing for all a lengthened respite and many temporal benefits, 
moral as well as physical. (2) His atonement was sufficient for 
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all. (8) Exactly adapted to the needs of each. (4) It is offered 
indiscriminately to all; hence, as far as God’s preceptive will is 
concerned, the atonement is universal. It is to be preached to all, 
and to be accepted by all. It is for all, as far as determining the 
duty of all and laying obligations on all. And practically, it 
makes salvation objectively available to all upon the condition of 
faith. God’s decretive will or design in making the atonement is 
a very different matter.—Page 393. 


This passage is a most extraordinary utterance, to come from 
the pen of an intelligent, scholarly writer, and at the same time 
most melancholy, causing utter hopelessness as to the prob- 
ability of securing an unbiased consideration of these disputed 
points. Applying principles laid down by himself, which, as 
we have said, must command the approval of all, this learned 
Professor appeals to the Scriptures, carefully collects, weighs, 
and expounds every utterance in them which he regards as of 
importance as teaching “the true doctrine of the redemptive 
work of Christ,” and bears his testimony that, “as far as God’s 
preceptive will is concerned, the atonement is universal.” Few 
evangelical Arminians could produce a statement of the doc- 


trine more concise, exact, and full; none would object to it. 
It covers the whole ground. It annihilates the Augustinian 
theory of a limited atonement, which “makes absolutely cer- 


tain the salvation” of every one for whom it was made. This 


is not the statement of the Professor’s own theory, but of what 
he is honestly compelled to believe that the Scriptures teach. 
Bat alas for the closing sentence! would that it had not been 
penned! It is the fly in the ointment destroying the aroma, 
and betraying by its unsavoriness the presence of a mind that 
can scarcely be regarded as “unprejudiced by theories.” Does 
the author know the “decretive will” of God? Can he claim 
to be an exceptign to the statement, “ The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God?” Is he so conversant with that “ de- 
cretive will” of God as to dare to suggest, as this closing sen- 
tence does, that that “decretive will” is in opposition to the 
“ preceptive will” of God? That God wills one thing, and in 
the most solemn manner and in manifold methods teaches man 
that he wills another? Verily, if this be so, the Professor is 
in truth a successor of John Calvin in teaching that God, when 
earnestly expostulating with sinners and urging them to do 
what he knows they are utterly unable to do, and what he will 
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not enable them to do, is something worse than simply “ hum- 
bugging” them. (Deum esse duplicem.) 

On the condition of infants there is a wide difference be- 
tween these two systems. The “ turning-point ” necessitates 
this. It is not easy to see how any person taking the New Tes- 
tament for his guide could be induced to believe in the possi- 
bility of an infant being damned. The words of the Master 
are clear, “ of such is the kingdom of God.” Yet many of the 
followers of Augustine taught this dreadful doctrine. On this 
point the logical strength of the system breaks down, and few 
are willing to press their premises to their legitimate conclu- 
sion. The great theologian himself was specially inconsistent 
here. He lost sight of election, and made baptism the deciding 
element. He taught that all unbaptized children would be 
damned. Hence we read, “ Parvulos non baptizatos in damna- 
tione omnium lenissima futuros.” We lays it down as Chris- 
tian doctrine, “Peccatum originale penam non tantum damni 
sed et sensus, et quidem ignis wterni, manere.” Ue must have 
had a terrible view of the more severe forms of future punish- 
ment whert this was “the least severe.” Many of the Reform- 
ers adopted this view from him, and diligently taught it. It 
found its way into many of their “Confessions.” In Article ix 
of the Augsburg Confession we read: “ Damnant Anabaptistas, 
qui improbant Baptismum puerorum, et affirmant pueros sine 
Baptismo salvos fiert.” In the Westminster Confession, x, 3, 
we read: “ Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, and 
where, and how he pleaseth.” This seems very guarded lan- 
guage. Some, accepting this Confession, have maintained that 
all infants dying in infaney are elect, and that their dying in 
infancy is 7pso facto a proof of their election. In that case it 
would be very desirable to have an authoritative settlement of 
the exact period at which infaney terminates. The language 
of the Confession, however, clearly precludes this interpreta- 
tion. “ Elect infants dying in infancy,” implies the idea of non- 
elect infants dying in infancy. Otherwise the word “ elect ” 
is not merely redundant, but misleading. Moreover, we must 
remember that the views of Augustine were not merely well 
known when the Confession was framed, but evidently exerted 
a controlling influence on the teaching of that document. 
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Hence the fair interpretation of the words is, that there are 
reprobate infants who die in infancy. Calvin stated the case 
clearly when, on the general question of election and reproba- 
tion, he said: 

Many indeed, as if they wished to avert odium from God, ad- 
mit election in such a way as to deny that any one is reprobated. 
But this is puerile and absurd, because election itself could not exist 
without being opposed to reprobation. Whom God passes by he 
therefore reprobates ; and from no other reason than his deter- 
mination to exclude them from the inheritance which he predes- 
tines for his children, 


This is the inevitable result of applying “ the turning-point” of 
Dr. Hodge. The reasonirig of Calvin is as forcible when applied 
to “elect infants” as it is when the word “ infants ” is omitted. 
This was undoubtedly the teaching of the school for years. It 
is by no means an easy matter to see how they could have 
avoided holding that idea with their conception of original sin. 
They regarded that as involving guilt, “ personal blame, and, 
of course, as exposing its possessor to punishment, even eternal 
punishment, so that the mere infant, hurried ont of life the 
moment after it had entered upon life, before it had done good 
or evil, or even possessed the power of distinguishing the one 
from the other, might be justly consigned over to everlasting 
torment as the punishment of such sinful bias.” + 

Augustine and the Lutherans teach that all infants dying in 
infancy who are baptized, are saved. In this they agree with 
the Romish Church, which teaches, “ Nothing can seem more 
necessary than that the faithful be taught that this law of bap- 
tism is prescribed by our Lord to all men, insomuch that they, 
unless they be regenerated unto God through the grace of bap- 
tism, are begotten by their parents to everlasting misery and 
destruction, whether their parents be believers or unbelievers.” 

* Institutes, book iii, chap. xxiii. 

¢ “The Doctrine of Original Sin,” by George Payne, LL.D. Second edition. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 1854. The Lecturer adds: ‘I join my friend, and 
a former Congregational Lecturer, the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, in thinking that ‘the 
man who can really believe this must be wholly perverted in judgment, and can 
have no symmetrical connection of moral ideas.’ There is nothing, as it appears 
to me, in divine revelation—nothing in the scriptural doctrine of original sin—to 
sanction such monstrous statements. And Iam anxious that evangelical truth 
should be divested of accompaniments which mar its beauty and obstruct its 


progress.”—Page 152. 
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The evangelical Arminian occupies a totally different ground. 
He believes in the universal effect of Adam’s sin as firmly as 
any Augustinian can do. But he also believes the Bible state- 
ment that * Jesus Clirist by the grace of God tasted death for 
every man.” Ience as the influence of the second Adam is 
more mighty than that of the first, he looks on every infant as 
redeemed, as one to whom the Saviour, who is “the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever,” feels just as he did when on earti:. 
He believes that it is not his will that one of these little ones 
should perish. Naturally he holds tenaciously, because con- 
sistently, to the doctrine that a/ dying in infancy are saved, 
and regards it as a valuable argument in support of his system 
of theology, that this follows logically from the essential prin- 
ciples of his creed ; while just in proportion as the advocates of 
the opposing sy ma m adowt this view, they are compelled to 
ignore the foundation principles of their ereed, and violently 
strain the language of their most cherished formularies. The 
Rev. Richard Watson thus states the case: 

The great consideration which leads to a rsp of the case of 
persons dying in infancy is found in Rom. vy, 18: ‘ Therefore, as by 
the offense of one judgment came upon all 1 men to condemnation ; 
even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.” In these words, the sin of Adam 
and the merits of Christ are pronounced to be co-extensive ; the 
words applied to both are precisely the same, judgment came 
upon all men, the free gift came upon all men. If the whole hu- 
man race be meant in the former clause, the whole human race is 
meant in the latter also; and it follows that as all are injured by 
the offense of Adam, so all are benefited by the obedience of 
Christ. Whatever, therefore, that benefit may be, all children 
dying in infancy must partake of it, or there would be a large 
portion of the human race upon whom the “ free gift,” the effects 
of “ the righteousness of one,” did not come, which is contrary to 
the apostle’s words. 


Calvin himself clearly taught that baptism was not essential to 
salvation. Departing from Augustine he connects the salva- 
tion of infants with the covenant, and seems to intimate that 
all the infants of Christian parents shall be saved. Modern 
Augustinians have departed still more widely from their foun- 
der. Dr. Hodge teaches, “ All who die in infancy are saved.” 
“Tt is, therefore, the general belief of Protestants, contrary to 
the doctrine of Romanists and Romanizers, that all who die in 
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infaney are saved.” * The whole paragraph is worth reading. 
It seems inexplicable how any man could write it and still hold 
the doctrine of a limited atonement. On this remark of Dr. 
Hodge, Professor Schatf observes: “ This may be true of the 
present generation, and we hope it is, though it is evidently in- 
applicable to the period of scholastic orthodoxy, both Lutheran 
and Calvinistic.” 

Dr. Hodge further says: 

We sre sorry to see that Dr. Krauth labors to prove that the 
Westminster Confession teaches that only a part, or some of 
those who die in infancy, are saved ; this he does by putting his 
own construction on the language of that Confession. We can 
only say that we never saw a Calvinist theologian who held that 
doctrine.+ 
Most readers will think that the Confession, not Dr. Krauth, is 
ut fault. 

This statement of Dr. Hodge is worthy of notice. His emi- 
nent position brought him into contact with the leading minds 
of the Calvinist party for many years. Such a testimony is an 
impressive illustration of what we have written above as to the 
great boon conferred by Methodism on the Church catholic, in 
restoring the theology of the New Testament. 

On the question of man’s ability to do the will of God the 
systems are equally widely separated. Augustinianism teaches 
that “as the result of original sin all are utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil. This is the condition of all by nature. The benefits 
of redemption, including the saving influences of the Spirit, 
as distinguished from “common grace” which cannot lead to 
salvation, are confined to the “elect.” “The rest of man- 
kind are passed by.” For not one of these was atonement 
made; as that atonement was absolutely necessary to their 
salvation, not one of them, at any moment in his life, was 
placed in a position in which his salvation was possible. To 
not one of them was there the outgoing of God’s love in 
giving his Son to die for them. All these, “although they 
may be called by the ministry of the word, and may have 
some common operation of the Spirit,” are utterly unable to 
come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved. Evangelical 


* “ Systematic Theology,” vol. i, p. 26. + Ibid., vol. iii, p. 605. 
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Arminianism teaches that the atonement places salvation with- 
in the reach of every man, while it forces it upon none. That 
it secures for every soul, and especially for every one to whom 
the Gospel is preached, the accompanying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, by virtue of which he receives the power to repent and 
believe the Gospel to the saving of his soul, so that none shall 
ever pt rish because preordained thereto by God, or for lack of 
power to comply with the conditions of salvation, but solely 
on account of his own willful resistance to and refusal of the 
grace of God. 

Augustinianism teaches that “ This corruption of nature dur- 
ing this life doth remain in those that are regenerated,” and is 
“properly sin;” and again, every sin, original and actual, 
brings guilt upon the sinner and exposes him to the wrath 
of God and the fearful punishment of sin. 

Evangelical Arminianism maintains that Jesus “ saves his 
people from their sins;” that if “we confess our sins he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness ;” that it is the privilege of those who 
accept the Gospel to appropriate by faith the exceeding great 
and precious promises contained in that Gospel, and “ having 


these promises, to cleanse themselves from all filthiness of the 


flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” 
These doctrines, scriptural in their substance and heart-renew- 
ing in their power, constitute the peculiar strength and beauty 
of that glorious deposit of truth which the Methodism of the 
present day has received from the Fathers. Their responsibil- 
ity is great. It becomes them to “hold fast the form of sound 
words” which they have received. There are many tempta- 
tions to substitute for these doctrines more palatable to the 
unregenerate ; to suppress some of them, and dilute others to 
suit the worldly spirit of the age. It is a dangerous experi- 
ment. Tempting as some new doctrines may seem, they are a 
poor substitute for these well-tested truths of the inspired 
word. We need them not. The old wine is better. These 
truths, when preached in the demonstration of the Spirit, com- 
mend themselves to the conscience and win the soul to Christ. 
When embraced with the faith of the heart they thoroughly 
transform the believer, so that he becomes “a new creature in 
Christ Jesus.” Methodism needs no revision of her creed. 
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Arr. IL—THE GREAT PHYSICIAN’S ANODYNE. 
AN EXEGESIS OF JOHN XIV, 1-10. 
1Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe alsoinme. *In my 
Father's liouse are many mausions; if it were not so, I would have told you; for I 
go to prepare a place for you. % And if I go and prepare a place for you, I come 
again, and will receive you unto myself; tat where I am there ye may be also. 


4And whither I go, ye kuow the way. ® Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know 


? 


not whither thou goest; how know we the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am 


the way, and the truth, and the life: no one cometh unto the Father, but by me 
‘If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father also; from henceforth ye 
know him, and have scen him. & Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the Father, 
and itsufliceth us. *Jesus saith uuto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
dost thou not kuow me, Philip? he that hath seen me hati seen the Father; how 
sayest thou, Show us the Father? ' Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me? the words that I say unto you I speak not fiom myself: but 
the Father abiding in me doeth Lis works.—( Revised Verswn.) 
Ovr dying Saviour’s valedictory to his apostles at the final 
supper unfolded both the darkness and glory of their destiny in 
most impressive terms. Compare it witha similar discourse of 
Socrates with his pupils, as given by Plato, and we see the im- 
mense inferiority of a philosopher’s wisest utterances attained 
by the human intellect to the supreme mastery of “the Son” 
over the mysteries of the unseen. He had foretold the appar- 
ent ruin of all the hopes of the apostles ; dismay was deep in 
their hearts and dark on their faces; and then he unfolds 
the rich consolations which their trust in his divinity affords 
them. It beautifully commences with a soothing sentence of 
assurance to their ears: “ Let not your heart be troubled.” He 
points to the demonstration of the certainty of his assurances 
from his being trustworthy, not on account of his profound 
wisdom as a philosopher, but from his authentication by the 
Father, as divine. Let us trace this view in the present passage. 
Verse 1. Why is* heart” in the singular, and not plural? We 
may imagine three solutions: 1. It may be a mere verbal acci- 
dent without significance. And this seems to be the view of the 
great body of commentators, inasmuch as none of them seem to 
have noticed the fact. 2. It may have designated the collect- 
ive hearts of the apostles as one; and so it would symbolize 
their profound Christian unity. Or, 3. It may be an indi- 
vidualizing word, symbolizing that each apostle—nay, each dis- 
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ciple of Christ in every age—may lay claim to the consolation 
as belonging to Aim. We prefer this last interpretation. The 
breadth of the basis which our Lord lays under his then present 
apostles is expansive enough to furnish standing ground for us 


all. Each one of us may claim a share in it as addressed to Ais 
oun * heart,” and say, I will not be “ troubled,” as there is an 
eternal mansion of glory reserved on immovable foundations 
for me. ‘ 
And next, how could the evangelist make Jesus forbid their 
“heart” to “be troubled,” when he tells us (chap. xiii, 21) that 
the “spirit” of Jesus himself was “troubled?” My answer 
would be, that the apostles’ trouble was a factitious, baseless, 
and self-interested (I will not say se/jish) trouble. Their 
trouble was, lest their visionary earthly kingdom should be dis- 
sipated to thin air: his trouble arose as the awful image of the 
traitor’s sin and crime loomed into near view. *Such a trouble 
in the “spirit” of Jesus is the feeling of the divine Spirit him- 
self, and so was a divine trouble. The question thirdly arises, 
Is the first “ believe” of the two here indicative or imperative 4 
And on this question the most eminent commentators of the 
Church are arrayed on opposite sides. The imperative render- 
ing makes Jesus enjoin belief in God and himself alike. The 
judicative makes faith in God a basal reason for faith in Christ, 
for Christ is authenticated by God as his Son. And that this lat- 
ter was the Lord’s real meaning we are convinced by the words of 
the ninth and subsequent verses. In the person of Jesus there 
was a visible indwelling God that identitied him; and so if they, 
as disciples of Moses, believed in Jehovah, they were bound to 
“believe” when they thus saw the present Jehovah incarnate. 
As, on an infinitesimal scale, the insect of ages ago is seen in 
the transparent amber, so on an infinite scale the divine (as 
divine in the minutest spot as in the whole universe) is seen vis- 
ibly enshrined in the transparent person of Jesus. And being 
thus divinely authenticated as divine Son, as Son he will tell 
them of the glorious “ house” of his divine “ Father,” and of 
his and their inheritance therein as in tle not distant future. 
Glory, and not ruin, lies in their immediate onward pathway. 
Verse 2. With a beautiful abruptness the Son, the Saviour, 
applies the heavenly anodyne for all their nervous excitement. 
He at once strikes home—* my Father’s house.” There also are 
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a “place” and a glory for which all these alarming events are 
but the necessary preparation and condition. And this “ louse” 
is a roomy edifice. God’s * house” may indeed be the universe, 
in whose immensity he dwells, perfectly filling its whole. But 
here his “ house” is the more limited, yet most expansive, 
lieavenly realm, the “ kingdom of glory,” in which all the holy 
beings of the world have their home. And that this is a most 
expansive “house” we may easily understand if we conceive 
the kingdom of glory to exist in the immensity that surrounds 
the whole starry system as the ocean surrounds an islet. God 
compasses the whole astronomic system of creation as immen- 
sity does. When we say that heaven is wp and that God is up, 
that word up points to beyond the stars. And as our earth is a 
globe, so those ups, like so many radii, shoot from the earth’s 


center in every direction, and pronounce that the kingdom of 
glory, like God himself, surrounds the starry creation as a con- 
cave envelope. But as God not only pervades immensity, but 
also pervades to the center of starry space and to the center of 
each particular star, so also does the kingdom of glory. Not 


indeed in its fullness and literal oceupaney. But we may believe 
that the inhabitants of the kingdom of glory can pervade by 
their voluntary presence all the secrecies of the starry do- 
main. Gabriel in heaven shot from that high abode to our 
earth in very brief time. (Dan. ix, 23.) We talk of even our 
railroads and telegraphs as annihilating space. Yet with how 
much more than a telegraphic rapidity could a glorified spirit 
ascend from earth to heaven—borne, perhaps, like Lazarus, by 
angels! 

Heaven, therefore, though not literally “close around us,” is 
virtually nigh us. It is nigh us inasmuch as in the passage 
from one to the other the element of time nearly drops out, and 
the visitors from fhe supernal may move in throngs around us. 
Nor must we imagine that the kingdom of glory is a narrow 
margin around our starry system. As a definite realm, even a 
house,” we may suppose it organic in structure, and so need 
not identify it with all immensity of space. This concave en- 
velope may have its outside as well as its inside boundary. 
Outside, through immensity, is the limitless God, and what else 
we know not. Only know we that inside is the material crea- 
tion, “ Many mansions” are many apartments in the roomy 
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“house.” for the various classes of occupants, as thrones, 
principalities and powers, angels and archangels, seraphs and 
saints. 

Heaven is ever in perfect order. So this same John in the 
Apocalypse beheld a roomy house so vast as to be a palace, a 
capital, and even a nation.* It had its twelve gates for the 
orderly twelve tribes of the celestial Canaan to enter. The 
temple, as God’s * house,” represents the sametruth. Its vart- 
ous courts were for the priests, for the men, the women, and 
even the Gentiles. But here, as we shall soon see, a new court 
is about to be prepared and opened, namely, for those redeemed 
by the sacrifice now about to be accomplished; for those, that 
is, of whom the twelve were the harbingers. And so St. Paul 
(oras it is fashionable nowadays to say, “ the author of the book 
of Hebrews”) tells us (Heb. ix, 23, 24) that “the heavenly 
things themselves are purified” by that sacrifice, when that 
sacrifice is actually completed, for those who come after that 
completion.t And that completion is just now to take place. 

“ Mansions,” or staying-places, sometimes implies stations of 
a journey. And this might be interpreted to imply progress, 
advancement in heaven itself. And this progress is not con- 
tradicted by the permanence of their abode in heaven; for 
heaven for them may have an immensity of range. 

When now our Lord in a sort of under-tone affirms that “ if 
it were not so” he “ would have told” them, it seems as if he 
discerned on some countenances a skeptical shade of expres- 
sion, as soon vocalized by Thomas and Philip. He therefore 
here condescends to asseverate. He bases himself on what they 
know to be his superhuman probity, and asserts what he knows 
they know, namely, that if a fatal overthrow of all their hopes 
is at hand, he, who had foretold so many fearful futurities as 
near, would not have concealed even that. Said a dying yet 
thoughtful worldling, “ There is a great comfort in believing 
that there was something more than human in Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” And confessing so much he must accept as true what 
that “ more than human” one says of himself. And if he as- 
serts the divine to be within him, then, especially if also 
the works of divinity are done by him, he must be believed. 
And this is the process of the argument of Jesus here. He 


* Whedon’s Com., Rev. xxi, 16. + See Whedon’s Com., in loco. 
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first appeals to their perfect confidence in his perfect probity, 
and then appeals to his “ words” and “ works” (verses 11, 12) 
as the conclusive confirmation of his uttered claims. 

In this mansion “ house” he is going to prepare a “ place 
for” them. We render the repeated “I go” and “I come” of 
this discourse with a participle, 7am going and ZI am coming, 
as expressive of continuity. (See verses 3, 23, 28.) This final 
“place” is not yet prepared “for” them. The “ place” is locally 
in the region of the third heaven, where God resides. A space 
(for a “ place ” must be real space) is to be set apart and conse- 
erated for the future occupation of the saints of the resurree- 
tion. This is made secure and revealed by the resurrection of 
Christ. The Old Testament or pre-crucifixion saints in para- 
dise, pnre bodiless spirits, were then for the first time assured 
by divine demonstration that they would ascend from paradise 
to the higher glory in glorified bodily completion. 

It was to proclaim this news, as well, perhaps, as for other pur- 
poses, that our Lord in his disembodied state entered this para- 
dise, the so-called intermediate state between death and the final 
resurrection. And so this consecration of “a place” for the 
New Testament saints, the saints of the Messiah’s resurrection, 
shed a new glory upon paradise, and “ prepared” that locality 
as part of the “place” too. For heaven and paradise are partly 
distinct and partly identical. Paradise is, as it were, a portico ; 
not the “ house,” and yet of the * house.” The term heaven is 
extensible to paradise, but not so properly is the term paradise 
applied to heaven. Paradise is distinctively temporary. It 
will lose itself in heaven after the final resurrection, as hades 
merges into hell. (Rev. xx, 14.) And only once (Rev. ii, 7) 
is the word paradise applied to the whole heaven after this 
merging and identification, The preparation therefore ex- 
tends to the entire of our great future unseen. When it is 
popularly said of a departed saint, “ Ie has gone to heaven,” 
or by a self-consoling parent that he “has a child in heaven,” 
we use perfectly allowable language. But that traly all saints 
at death ascend at once to the highest heaven, and that all sin- 
ners descend at onee to hell (Gehenna), is unsound theology.* 

Verse 3. This departure is condition precedent to a happy 
return. “If 1” am going—as sure as I depart in sorrow and 


* See Whedon’s Com. on 2 Cor. xii, 1-4; Eph. ii, 2, and iv, 10. 
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ignominy—I will make return in joy and glory. And when is 
this coming “again” to be? Some commentators say, at the 
final resurrection. But we must not add with Meyer, that our 
Lord's words imply the idea that the final resurrection was close 
at hand. But that the coming here is not (like parousia) lim- 
ited to the second advent is clear from its repeated use in this 
discourse in the sense of Christ’s presence in the Spirit, and 
especially so by this same John in Rev. ii, 20, Other commén 
tators refer it to the coming of Clirist to the dying Christian. 
And as it is then that the taking of the human spirit to para- 
dise oceurs, this seems necessarily to be its initial fulfillment. 
Our English version obscures this fact by its neglect of aceu- 
racy in rendering the Greek tenses. The revisers have cor- 
rectly rendered the Greek ; but we word it thus: I am coming 
to you, and will take you to myself. This taking “ you to 
myself” is then specific and generic. Specifically it is begun 
by the taking the spirit at death to paradise; generically it is 
completed by the resurrectional receiving of the reunited body 
and spirit to the highest heaven. Dear to the Christian heart 
is the thought that Jesus is present in spirit at his dying bed. 
Yet the more realistic view is, that like Lazarus the sainted 
spirit is conveyed by angels. And so in Charles Wesley’s 
beautiful hymn he is bidden to 
“Go, by angel guards attended, 


To the arr 3 F 


And the reception of that spirit by the corporeal Jesus into the 


paradisiac or lower heaven is expressed with equal beauty : 


“ Waiting to receive thy spirit, 
Lo, the Saviour stands above, 
Shows the purchase of his merit, 
Reaches out the crown of love.” 
But when we consider the myriad numbers of ascending saints 
we shall doubtless conclude that “the arms of Jesus” in the 
above lines, like “Abraham’s bosom,” is imagery. And so 
“]iis breast’ in those other beautiful lines: 
“While on his breast I lean my head, 


And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


To the dying Christian a present Christ says, “ To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” And he will in paradise find 
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Christ’s pervading presence, not only spiritually but bodily. 
The throne of Christ at God’s right hand is indeed in the tran- 
scendent heaven, yet is he effectively present through the whole, 
inclusive of paradise, as our President is present in all our Amer- 
ica. Tothis beholding of Jesus by the eye of that glorified 
spirit, distance is no difficulty. Nor does the pure spirit need 
words, nade of atmosphere, to exchange the pure thought with 
other minds. Nor does any barrier exclude Christ from per- 
petual visitations and extended residences there. For here, as 
in the highest heavens, the presence of this “ myself” is the true 
bliss and glory of these blessed ones; less here than there, but 
in both the fullest glory of which the spirits disembodied and 
re-embodied are capable recipients. Christ is the sun amidst his 
stars, without whom they are darkness and iceberg. And re- 
ciprocally their salvation and glorification were the joy that was 
set before him, for which he endured the cross. 

But it is said (Matt. xxv, 30), the kingdom is prepared for 
you from before the foundation of the world. Wow comes it, 
then, that here the place is not to be prepared for them until 
after the crucifixion? Our reply would be, that the kingdom 
of glory is prepared for all the holy beings, including redeemed 
inan, from before the foundation of the world. But the “ place” 
in that /z7nydom is not prepared for the post-crucifixion saints, 
and not fully prepared for any saints, until after crucifixion. The 
kingdom is the “ house,” and that is eternal; the “place” of the 
redeemed is to be in the “ house,” and not to be completely pre- 
pared until the sacrifice that purchases it is finished. So this 
“house” of God, like the temple, was of old; but the new court 
for the new class of occupants was now first to be prepared. 

Verses 4,5. The “whither ” of this departure, and its “way,” 
they knew, because Jesus had told them. The “ whither” was 
“to the Father” In the transcendent heavens; “the way ” was 
through the death of the cross. And now in Thomas’s positive- 
negative interruption the doubter seems to be a prompt denier. 
And in point of space and distance his denial is true. By 
what route through space Jesus will go, to where of the heavens 
Jesus will arrive, he knows not. Yet very probably he exag- 
gerates his ignorance in order to draw out from Jesus a fuller 
unfolding of the fature. He truly desires an account of the 
route and the goal. 
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And here is a basal faith in Jesus. Ie does “ believe” that 
Jesus truly knows, if he pleases to reveal. 

Verses 6, 7. Jesus refuses to be turned from his track of 
thought, requiring the whole “ believe in me” of verse 1. He 
will not be drawn from the rich spirituality of the matter into 
a barren directory. He embodies the whole matter in his eon- 
crete se/7. Christ is Christianity. Accept a whole Christ, and 
you have a fall salvation. Ask you the “ way?” His crucified. 
body is “the way.” The “truth?” Tis all-wise Spirit. The 
“life?” His life, the life of your life everlasting. Settle all 
this, and the topography may come in as a lesser afterthought. 
“ To the Father,” the transcendent goal, by literal ascent, or “ to 
the Father,” by spiritual approach, he is the sole “way.” Even 
the redeemed who never heard of Christ are redeemed by him. 
And through, not “by,” is the literal Greek. Through this 
living bridge, spanning the chasm, do we pass to the Father. 
* From henceforth” means not (as many commentators) from 
the time of the crucifixion, or the time of this momentous econ- 
verse. ‘ From henceforth” means “ from” the time of truly 
seeing Jesus as he is.* The true sight of God commences with 
the true sight of Christ. 

Verses 8-10. Thomas’s doubt seemed to cover the things of 
the unseen realities, but Philip’s doubt at first sight seems to 
be the doubt of the atheist, who says: “I will believe in God 
when I see God.” But it is not of God’s existence that Thomas 
doubts, but of God as the authenticator of Christ as God. Yet 
Philip doubtless knew that the things seen by the spirit’s eye, 
the eye of oar highest intelligence, are far more sure than those 
seen by the fleshly eye. The fleshly eye, for instance, sees a 
machine which is truly constructed according to geometrical 
laws. The spirit’s eye sees the laws themselves. The former, 
the machine, is transitory; the latter, the laws, are eternal. 
And yet Philip forgot this when he asked for a fleshly sight of 
“the Father.” He may, as Meyer supposes, lave asked for a 
theophany such as Moses beheld (Exod. xxiv, 10), or, we may 
add, such as John saw in vision (Rev. iv). . If so, he asked for 
the temporary, rejecting the permanent. “So long time with 
you” expresses not pathos (Meyer) but rebuke. It was a 
guilty superficiality which could see “so long” the divine in 


* See Whedon's Com., Rev. xiv, 13. 
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Jesus, and self-avowed by Jesus, without becoming perma-. 
nently stereotyped with the impression that God was with him. 
The spirit’s eye that has even once seen this Son hath seen the 
Father too. ‘Iam in the Father,” as the flower is in the bud, 
to be unfolded in power and beauty to the spirit’s eye. “The 
Father in me,” as the divine fire was in Moses’s burning bush. 
“The words that I say unto you I speak not from myself,” 
as the words from the bush were not spoken by the bush as his 
organ. They were the words of Jehovah authenticating the 
bush. Doeth “his works,’ as well as uttereth “the words.” 
And if my “works” attest myself as superluuman, and so in- 
fallibly trustworthy, so my “ words” attest me by direct decla- 
ration as divine. As, therefore, “ye believe in God,” so do 
you “believe in me,” authenticated by God. And. when I 
utter words of assurance and consolation, “believe;” and, be- 
lieving, “let not your heart be troubled.” 


Arr, UL—MIGRATION OF LANGUAGE. 
HOW OUR ENGLISH CAME FROM ASIA TO DENMARK. 


Wuar is here proposed to be done may be illustrated by what 
has been done in the case of the gypsies and their speech. Mi- 
klosich, a scholar of Vienna, has traced by their vocabulary their 
line of march from India to Europe ; and that with the aid of 
scarcely a single historic clew. The basis of their speech he 
tinds to be the Hindu, a shoot of the Sanskrit, introduced even 
in the Vedas as the language of the vudgus, like the Low Latin 
of Cicero’s day—the battare for pugnare, ballare for saltare, 
gerula for pucllay Persian elements indicate a sojourn in the 
reaches south of the Caspian, and Armenian words show a slow 
movement through the lands below the Black Sea. That they 
entered Europe through a Greek-speaking country, their last 
residence before their dispersion, is also fairly proven. 

In geology, we trace lines of movement by way-side seatter- 
ings dropped from the traveling mass; in philology we trace 
those lines by gatherings picked up and carried on to the place 
of final deposit. In this way we may search for the path, often 
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faintly marked, now lost, and now re-appearing, by which the 
oldest tongue in the group of our ancestral kindred made its 
way from the primal Asian home to the low-lying margin 
of the North Sea, the region of Holland and Jutland, and of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

There could not well be, within the temperate zone, a wider 
contrast than that between the land from which those wander- 
ers departed and that to which they came. They left mountain 
gorges where the traveler northward climbs passes higher than 
Mont Blane, on his way to “the Roof of the World;” where 
from grassy, treeless plains, beneath dry, bright skies, the 
streams run swiftly to far-off southern bays, and where the 
Oxus, “ majestic river, floated on” to “ emerge and shine upon 
the Aral Sea.” They came to a dull, flat shore, where “ the 
lazy Scheldt” creeps through its sediment of mud, a land of 
gloomy rain, of raw and restless wind and harsh voiced surge, 


where those ancestors of ours began their great career in the 
West amid marshes, fogs, and forests. Slowly and loiteringly 
they made their way from one home to the other. They spent 


centuries where now a traveler, even a tourist, needs to spend 
but days. 

Satisfying proof is found that back of the closely related lan- 
guages now prevailing in north-western Europe was one, the 
mother-tongue of many people now kindred, once identical. It 
was used by all our then undivided branch of the great family 
of energetic, overmastering peoples whose languages are called 
Indo-European, or, by an easier term, Aryan. This mother- 
tongue, sister of the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is named 
the Teutonic. This word Teutonie (Thiudise, then Teutisch, 
then Deutsch—Dutch) means popular, public, national. As 
is well known, it is now employed to designate the people 
whom the Romans taught us to call Germans, while the general 
term “ Dutch” we properly limit to a small nation on the nar- 
row delta of the Rhine. 

Before it entered Europe, this Teutonic had begun to divide 
into branches, the Gothie, the Norse, the ow German, and the 
High German. Of these the Gothie was long thought to be not 
a co-ordinate branch, but a real trunk from which the others had 
sprung, and it was so thought because in forms and processes 
it was nearer than any other in agreement with the primitive 
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Aryan speech. It was, too, the first of its family to have and 
hold an abiding place in the literature of the world. 

In the library of the University of Upsala, in Sweden, is the 
Silver Manuscript, the most valuable literary treasure that Scan- 
dinavia (Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, the western hive of 
the Gothic race) possesses. It contains the four gospels in the 
Gothic tongue. The noble characters are illuminated in silver 
upon a purple ground, and at the beginning of each section a 
few words are blazoned in gold instead of silver. At the bot- 
tom of each page is an imposing arrangement of a gallery on 
arches with Corinthian columns, between which are references, 
as in the margins of our Bibles, enabling the reader to find the 
parallel passage of the different gospels. The whole is in solid 
silver binding, and it well bears the name of Copex ARrGENTEUS. 
It was made at Ravenna, in Italy, a hundred years after the 
death of the great bishop who made the translation, whose labor, 
learning, and piety it brings vividly to remembrance. A Swed- 
ish general of the great Gustavus Adolphus found it at Prague 
nearly three hundred years ago. After so many centuries of un- 
known adventure it has a fitting and honorable rest among its 
natural guardians, the kinsmen of its author. In the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan, about the year 1820, some strange dis- 
coveries were made. Three manuscripts in Latin were found 
to be palimpsests, that is, twice written, the first writing erased 
to give place tothesecond. In these the erasure was imperfect, 
and a careful tracing by Count Castiglione proved the first 
writing to have been this same Gothie Scripture. He rescued 
much, and the rescued fragments have proved of great philo- 
logical value. From such sources we have what we have of the 
language actually spoken by Alaric and his long-haired warriors 
as they stood at the gates of Rome to receive its ransom, and in 
which the gallant barbarian forbade his men to touch, in war- 
fare, either women or church properties. With words like 
these he ordered the turning of the river Busento until his own 
burial might be had in its channel, lest in some reverse of fol- 
lowing times his mighty bones might be found and make a Ro- 
man holiday. Under Theodorie the Great the Gothic power 
in the South reached its highest point; it then vanished like 
frost-work in the sun, and left of itself no record in speech of 
its own using. To Roman ears the Gothic was harsh jargon, 
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such as they could not bring themselves to hear or speak or 
write. There is a scrap of poetry left us by some unknown 
author who had been dining with Goths : 


“Inter HAILS Goticum SKAPJAM jam MATJA ja DRIGGKAM 
Non audet quisquam dignos educere versus.’ 


“ At a banquet of Goths, with their skapjam and matja and drinkam, 
Dares one try to set words in a rhythm and a harmony tuneful?” ‘ 


Only these four words, framed in thus for ridicule, does 
Latin literature retain from the speech of the men who faced 
Cesar on the Rhine and Trajan on the Danube, and who at 
length glutted their ire upon the Eternal City herself. In these 
bantering lines we have four plain English words, hai/, shape, 
meat, drink. These were as Choctaw to the Latin poet, but 
they tell us a convivial story. At some “ hail” (wassail, was- 
hail, * what cheer?” that is, a feast) the guest had found bois- 
terous mirth and hearty indulgence, while the servants “shaped” 
ample “ meat” and “ drink.” 

It is to one man that we owe all that we have of the stately 
and beautiful language of these bold invaders of Italy. The 
remnant we have from him is not large, but as the residue of 
those Sibylline books, after the larger number had been burned, 
still contained the destiny of Rome, so this survival gives us, 
for philological uses, the Gothic language. To him we owe it 
that we see this rising up like a patriarch out of the past, and 
identifying its own laws and lineaments in its successors. 

In the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris isa quarto manuscript, on 
the fine white parchment of which are written in Latin some 
polemical treatises relating to the Arian controversy of the 
fourth century. Aroundits border are what had always passed 
for unimportant seribblings by the half-preoccupied copyist. 
In 1840, Waiz, a German scholar, was told that the word Goth 
occurred in these marginals. He went to work and found in 
these neglected wastes a Life of Ulfilas, the only known Gothic 
scholar and author, and the morning-star of the literature of 
our Teutonic tongues and peoples. It was the work of Aux- 
entius, his ardent friend and reverent pupil. 

We do well to make account of the career of this remarkable 
man. Hisname, Ulfilas, would now be Wolfson. He was born 
in Dacia (now Hungary) in 311 A. D., the year of the last 
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persecution of Christians. is ancestors had been carried away 
by the Goths in their progress through Asia Minor some gen- 
erations before this tie, but Ulfilas was fully assimilated to 
the captors of his ancestors, and had become a Goth in tongue, 
heart, and habit. In his youth great events occurred. Constan- 
tine put the cross upon his standard the year after Ulfilas was 
born; and when the lad was twelve years old, became the first 
Christian sovereign of the Roman world. The future bishop 
was still in a rude hut above the Danube—among the young 
barbarians of his times—when the Council of Nice first formu- 
lated the Christian doctrines and the emperor dedicated the 
great city that bears his name to the Divine Glory. 

The northern border of the empire was always restless, so 
tempting were the fertile southern slopes to the Goths, whose 
rude energy was in turn exercised by obscure peoples to the 
north and east of them. Alaric, the Gothic king, failing in 
some fitful border struggle with the Romans, was obliged to 
send to Constantinople hostages for his future keeping of the 
peace. Among these were his own son and Ulfilas, already at 
twenty-one conspicuous for promising qualities of mind and 
body that might serve well among his people. 

Ulfilas thus came to the metropolis, and there, with, as it 
would seem, occasional visits to his kinsmen beyond the river, 
he was resident for ten successive years. During this period 
he made himéelf an effective master of Greek. What still 
more shaped his course, inspiring, too, his zeal for learning, 
was that he became a convert to Christianity. His conversion 

yas something more than a languid acquiescence. He was at 
once aflame with missionary zeal; he longed for the saving of 
his kindred according to the flesh. Tis first churchly duty was 
in serving as reader. He took charge of the sacred volumes, 
and unrolling them at divine service, he read to the congrega- 
tion lessons from the gospels, and from the epistles of St. Paul. 
Of these he was not silent on his visits to his home in the North. 
Out of the abundance of a full heart his mouth would speak. 

Now came, in the progress of these duties, the hour ap- 
pointed to call him to his task. The great thought, like the 
rising of the dawn, flushed over all his mind: “ Why not write 
into words the sounds of my home-born Gothie speech and put 
into the words the sense of these sacred rolls?” 
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It was an undertaking beyond the range of.an ordinary 
mind. Nothing of the sort had been done in Europe since the 
dim legendary day of Cadmus. The missionaries, who have 
in our century done so much of this work, could say how 
hard it is (as was found in the Sandwich Islands) to arrest the 
vocal utterances of one people and symbolize them in the 
alphabet of another. In our century Sequoyah, a Cherokee, 
with whom had lodged some seed of genius that nature had 
cast upon the wandering wind, created for his people an alpha- 
bet representing the eighty-six sounds of which the language is 
composed. As soon as a Cherokee boy has learned this alpha- 
bet he can read, and boys have done this in a single day. Each 
character stands fora syllable. Ulfilas had from his knowledge 
of Greek a clear advantage over the unlettered (for such he 
literally was) Cherokee. He had also the lively inspiration of 
evangelical motives, while Sequoyah had only the irrepressible 
spirit of invention. Still, to the Goth came this double task, 
that after he had mastery of the vocal habits of his people— 
had made a scientific capture of the sounds aud had framed 
them into words—the work of translation remained to be done. 
From all this Ulfilas never shrank, and to him belongs the 
abiding honor of making an alphabet (partly by creating, 
partly by adapting) and giving his brave barbarians the Script- 
ures in the tongue to which they were born. His work seemed 
in a literary way an enlargement of Pentecost, and his zeal 
and genius, taking the place of the Gift of Tongues, made an 
era in Church progress. 

Of the following life of this true saint some brief note may 
here be properly made. Contemporary history tells us how “at 
thirty he took in hand the aforesaid nation of the Goths.” For 
seven years he labored among them north of the Danube. Bit- 
ter persecution of himself and his converts arose from his own 
countrymen, and, “after the glorious martyrdom of many,” he 
was allowed by the Emperor Constantius to bring his suffering 
but steadfast flock south of the river toa peaceful home among 
the Balkan Mountains. For this the emperor called Ulfilas 
“the Moses of his day.” If, as tradition runs, Moses not only 
led the exodus, but had previously invented the alphabet, then 
the imperial compliment was doubly merited. This persecu- 
tion is attributed to a “ judge who, like Gideon in Israel, ruled 
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the Gothic world,” perhaps the mighty, half-shadowy Herman- 
ric, Whose domain at his death (at the age of one hundred and 
ten) touched both the Black Sea and the Baltic. Ultilas’s people 
were now called the Lesser Goths. 

He labored among these thirty-three years longer, carrying 
on also his literary work, of which his translation of the Bible 
was not the whole, amid controversy, persecntion, and even 
exile. The disciple was as his Lord. He never shrank 
through suffering from his toil to reform the behavior as well 
as to enlighten the understandings of his countrymen. Gam- 
bling and drunkenness were the besetting sins of the Goths, 
(one might add, “ unto this day !”’) not easily laid aside by the 
converts even when they had taken Jehovah in place of Wuo- 
tan (Odin), and were looking to an eternity in the Zion of life 
and peace, and not in the Walhalla of revelry and carnage. In 
doctrine he held with the Arians, that “there was a time when 
the Son was not.” Such, however, had been the sweetness of 
his zeal and the faithfulness of his toil, that when he died in 
the beginning of A. D. 381 at Constantinople, in attendance on 
the second General Council, devout men of all views reverently 
waited upon his funeral rites, mourning the bereavement of 
the Church and glorifying God in him. 

Great men and great events marked the fourth century. It 
was the age of Diocletian and Constantine, of Ambrose and 
Jerome, of the founding of Constantinople and of the build- 
ing of the Church (now Mosque) of St. Sophia; of making 
the Roman empire Christian, and of fixing the formulas of 
Church doctrine. But we look through it in vain for a nobler 
man than Ultilas, or a greater work of love for the mortal 
millions than he achieved in his fifty years of toil. Soon after 
his death the Christian Goths at the Eastern Metropolis had 
become so many that Chrysostom, the bishop, provided for 
them there a church with service in their own language, and 
this, which Ulfilas had made possible, was his monument upon 
the ground where he had been converted. 

And what is the Gothie of Ulfilas? It is the widest dialeet 
of that Low German group from which our English is a lineal 
development, in which it was in his day enveloped. That 
Gothie was for a while supposed to be the primitive, parental 
Teutonic, because it alone of the Teutonic family could be 
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traced to the fourth century. Ulfilas belonged to the Visigoths, 
or Western Goths, but his translation was intelligible to all the 
Gothic tribes, and was used by them as they advanced into 
Spain and Italy, and under the name of Lombards, Vandals, 
and the like, built states out of the fragments of the Roman 
Empire. Indeed, in the days of Justinian, when the Eternal 
City was five times taken and retaken, one might have thought 
the Goths were to have permanent dominion in the West. Nor 
might that have been a misfortune to mankind. Theodoric, 
who about a hundred years after the death of Ulfilas led his 
Goths from the Danube and planted them as masters in Italy, 
was as brave and wise and good as any who have ever ruled in 
that fair land. He was a hero, coming from a race of kings. 
In his love of learning and of the arts he closely resembled 
the great scholar of his race. Following Ultilas in his Arian 
views, he was still, as a sovereign, generous to the Catholics, 
and under him the Bishop of Rome assuined the venerable 
name of Pope. He died in broken penitence, for faults which 
he upon false testimony had been led to commit, and his tomb, 
built by his daughter near Ravenna, commemorates the best 
and noblest ruler of Italy from the beginning until this day. 
Ulfilas and Theodoric, thus issuing from the same region in sue- 
cessive centuries, show the possibilities of their race, and insure 
it an honorable fame. 

The Gothic kingdoms were crushed in following times by 
the collisions of the three giant powers soon dominating the 
world, the Eastern Empire, the Saracens, and the Franks. The 
Scriptures in their tongue served them well for five hundred 
years, the distance between Wiclif’s Bible and our own day. 
In the ninth century Ulfilas’s Bible, and his Goths, vanish in 
mist and darkness. 

The workman founded his Gothie alphabet on the Greek. 
Thus “gg” sounds as ng. “Gaggats in haim,” go into the 
village. Ue uses two letters which we could well use in En- 
glish, one for the sound of tA in this, the other for the sound 
of th in thin—two valuable sounds of which our language 
has almost the monopoly. It needed patience, toil, and genius 
to catch the * harsh, whistling, grunting northern guttural” and 
aspirates and diphthongs, and present them to the eye in these 
symbols, and then to teach the secret of these symbols to his 
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blue-eyed, bright-haired pupils, who should proceed to teach in 
their turn other blondes also. 
The word-forms of the Gothie are full and stately. Thus 

had, the past of have, is: 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

habaida, habaidedum. 

habaides, habaideduth. t have—did, etc. 

habaida, habaidedun. 
The likeness of this Gothic to our English is not hard to see. 
Take John vi, 60: “ Hardu ist thata waurda; whas mag this 
hausjan¢” Here remember how even inside of English s and 
r interchange (vulgar “dass not” for dare not), and we recog- 
nize “hausjan” as hear: Hard is that word; what (man) 
may it hear? The Lord’s Prayer in Gothie begins: “ Atta 
unsar thu in himinam, Veihnam namo thein.” Here “ Atta,” 
Father, is our word Daddy, a term deserving more reverence 
than it gets, and is very tenacious of life on its plebeian level. 
The Sanskrit “ pri,” to dove, and “ pi,” to hate, changing their 
initial by uniform law, occur in Gothic, and their participles 
“frijands” and “ fijonds” give us friend and fiend. The San- 
skrit * maha,” Greek “wéyaa,”’ is in Gothie, “ micils,” and in 
Seotch-English mickle or metckle. “ Ni ogs thus, Mariam !” 
Not fear thou, Mary! shows the source of ogre, a thing of 
terror. The Saxon of the Scotch Lowlands has kept many 
Gothic words. “He gangeth to his bairns” is almost equally 
Scotch and Gothic; so the north of England was peopled from 
the Goths of Scandinavia. “ Sah hliftus ist,’ he is a thief, 
shows in “ hliftus” the origin of shop-lifting, thieving from a 
sales-room. “ Swiltan,” to die, is our wilt; “sprauto,” guickly, 
gives our spry. ‘The Greek “daxpv” is in Gothic “tagr,” 
English, ¢ear. Here, as in many other cases, is a valuable link 
in the chain of ‘our etymologies, arresting, just before it 
vanished, the element that identifies the ancient word with the 
modern, as well as two apparently unlike modern werds with 
each other. Thus tear and the French “larme” have only ar 
in common, yet, tracing one through the Gothic and the other 
through the Latin, we find them coinciding in the Sanskrit 
“dacru.” By and by, of our Authorized Version, is in Ulfilas 
“suns,” soon. From these specimens, which might be far 
more copiously given, we see the relation of the Gothic to our 
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English. If we eall the speech of Alfred a thousand years 
azo old English, we may fairly call that of Ulfilas fifteen 
hundred years ago an older English. It is not the oldest, the 
original Teutonic with which our far ancestors left their 
Asian home. That “ by the way-side fell and perished.” The 
Gothie is the nearest to that that we can ever hope to find. 
It brings us where we can see how from one fountain flowed 
divergent streams of language, and how from one of thebe 
streams, as from an irrigating canal, branched off our own. 
In fact, we have in the Gothic the English of the fourth 
century. 

In this well-nigh primal English the gospel of Matt. v, 41, 
runs as follows: “Jah jabai hvas thuk ananduthai rasta dina, 
gaggais mith imma tvos’—And if who thee on-compel rest one, 
go with him two. Here all are English words: “ Jabai”’ is 
gif, if; “nauthai” is need: Yes if who (any) on-need thee. 
* Rest ” (orabudc) equals mile, reckoned by resting-place. The 
only peculiarities are in the active sense of need and the indefi- 
nite sense of who (st quis). 

Can we learn any thing of the probable history of this En- 
glish before Ulfilas? Does the study of language open any 
rift in the cloud that settles over the entrance of the Teutons 
into Europe? 

The word “Asia” may itself serve as a clew to possibilities 
which, even if they cannot be turned to shapes of historic cer- 
tainty, do at least give our ideas a broad and reasonable exer- 
cise. “Asi” is from the root “as,” to be, a root of wide and 
well-known occurrence. This word “Asi” serves as a curious 
connective between the Teutonie and the other Aryan religions. 
It means those who are the Beings; that is, the gods. In the 
northern mythology these Asi (sir) came in with Odin 
(Wnuotan) from the East. The uniform traditions are that 
they came from “Asen-land,” and “Asia” is the Land of the 
Asi or gods, the Holy Land. The first definite place of the 
Asi is Asgaard (ward, precinct, garden of Asi) a metropolis 
near the river Don, in south-eastern Europe. This Asgaard 
seems to have been for ages a center for the race and the most 
sacred shrine of its worship. Pausanias says that there was at 
Colchis, east of the Black Sea, a temple of Minerva, Asia. 
Another name for this goddess in Aristophanes is “ Asana,” 
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that is, the Sanskrit, “ Ahand,” Greek “ Athenee,’ Zhe Dawn, 
a name arising from some confusion of the poet’s ideas. All 
this indicates the worship of the Asi to have arisen before the 
dispersion of our linguistic family. 

This legend of Asgaard goes to fix a long sojourn of Teutons 
north and east of the Black Sea. Such sojourn is made more 
probable by geographical terms found in the region. ‘‘ Cauc- 
as(us)” is the holy mountain, mountain of a god, which serves 
to explain its appearance in the Greek legend of Prometheus. 
“Ph-as (is)” and “ Az-oph” are sacred waters, a river and a 
sea (“ pha” is traceable in Sanskrit) which latter retains its 
name to this day. 

According to the best of the light gathered from the misty 
by-gone, it was Berich who first led the worshipers of the Asi 
westward from these Black Sea regions. They made their 
way to Scandinavia and the Baltic, pressing the Celts down 
upon Italy. Branches from their stock, identifiable by their 
huge stature, blue eyes, and flaxen hair, made their homes 
along the Rhine and became the “Germani,” the Spearmen, of 
Cvesar and Tacitus. Filimer, the fifth in descent from Berich, 
went back from Scandinavia to reconquer from the Scythians 
the land from which his ancestors had come westward, “ the 
remote region fringing the Black Sea.” Into this Teutonic 
range Darius, five centuries before our era, may have pene- 
trated. 

We next come to the migration of Odin, Woden, or Wuotan. 
sy this name is known the deity common to all the Teutonic 
races, the god of loud-sounding fury in war, the keeper of ways 
bounds, the inventor of letters (the characters called Runes), 
and the ancestor of all its kings. Wednesday, Woden’s Day, 
perpetuates his name in modern times. 

In all legends and at every turn of events we seem to meet 
some development of this universal personage. To him is 
assigned the second movement from the region of the Crimea 
to Scandinavia, by which the pivot of the race was definitely 
fixed in north-western Europe. His return to the land which 

Serich had won and Filimer abandoned is usually reckoned 
near the Christian era, but among events so shadowy dating 
must be done with a generous margin. 

We saw how in the days of Ultilas the Goths were stretching 
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from the Black Sea to the Baltic along the north of the 
Danube. In 863 Eric the Red founded the empire of 
Russia, giving it thus a Gothic origin, and to-day Asgaard, the 
first Teutonic home in Europe, as well as a part of the prim- 
itive Aryan seat in Central Asia, belongs to the race that held 
them in the dim, gray dawn of history. 

So it has come to pass in the process of the ages that Odin’s 
prophecy has come true, as it is given in the Icelandic 
“ Heymskringlia,” the Chronicle, of Snorro Sturleson:; “ Odin, 
having foreknowledge and magic sight, knew that his posterity 
would come to settle and dwell in the northern half of the 
world.” This prophecy is said to have been uttered “ when 
the Roman chiefs were going wide around the world, subduing 
to themselves all people.” 

It is on the whole as clear as any thing can be, in the dim- 
ness of half-history, that our Teutonic race spent ages and 
generations in the Caucasus, “ near Asgaard, the capital of the 
country east of the Tanais.” (Sturleson.) The soil of the Cri- 
mea, which English blood has in our own century moistened so 
freely, was long, long ago mingled with the dust of the English 
soldiers’ ancestors. The forms and features of the tribes now 
living in the Caucasus go to confirm this view. In striking 
contrast with the races that surround them, they retain in 
purity and beauty the Teutonic type that illustrates their kin- 
ship with the north-western nations. Indeed, these, their 
kindred, have degenerated, and we find in the old home a 
physical perfection surpassing not only that found among the 
other branches of the Teutonic race, but even any other in the 
wider family of mankind. If they have lost the flaxen of their 
hair, it is just what Niebuhr affirms with surprise as taking 
place under his own eye in Germany within this century of 
ours, and with no assignable cause. The speech of the Caucasus 
is not now Teutonic, but the case is in this respect like that of 
France, where the Latin has been brought in upon a people 
known to be Celtic, giving not merely tint, but ground-work, to 
their speech, and the Frankish conquerors giving up their own 
vocabulary, and even their grammar, for this Celt-tinted Latin. 

In the Crimea proper the resemblance of language confirms 
what that of physical appearance suggests. The “ Tartars” of 
the Crimea (not to be confounded with Turks or Moguls) use 
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words, of which a long list might be given, almost identical 
with the words of Ulfilas or of our modern English. 
Thus we have out of many the following, which tell for real 

relationship : 

ORIMEAN. GOTHIC, ENGLISH. 

Hus, Hus, House. 

Reghen, Rign, Rain. 

Silvir, Silvihr, Silver. 

Stul, Stols, Stool. 

Sune, Sunno, Sun. 


Lachen, Hlagan, Laugh. 
Handa, Handus, Hand. 


There is also a coincidence interesting, though not serving as 
evidence between these Crimeans and the Saxons, in their 
fondness for the horse. The horses of the Don (Tanais) have 
ancient fame. The Saxons came to England under the sacred 
banner of the white horse; their leaders were by tradition Hen- 
gist (stallion) and Horsa, and horseflesh was eaten at their re- 
ligious festivals. A noble horse gives to Englishman and Cri- 
mean alike “a touch of nature” enough to make them kin. 

As the Gothic is before us, and while we are yet lookin it 
dissolves and vanishes. Then from a lost member of its family, 
a Low German, so called from the region where we find its 
progeny (not the Low German of a later day), issue two related 
forms of speech. One, the Frisic, was probably that of the 
Frisii of Tacitus, living east of the mouth of the Rhine, where 
now is West Friesland. The other, the Saxon, we know by its 
two descendants, the old Saxon and the Anglo-Saxon. This old 
Saxon was spoken in the territory south of the Frisic, between 
the Rhine and the Elbe, in Hanover, Brandenburg, and as far 
as to the foot of the Hartz Mountains. We have historical 
proof of it in an important record, a Christian poem, “ Heli- 
and,” /lealer, the Saviour. This is extant in two manuscripts, 
now more than a thousand years old, and makes the language well 
known to us. Its forms do not greatly differ from those of the 
Anglo-Saxon, but in pronunciation it was very different, and 
the vowel system was much simpler. Of the High German we 
take our leave on leaving the parent Gothic, as our line runs 
along the Low German. On this line we find the modern Dutch 
directly descended from the old Saxon, and among all the Eu- 
ropean tongues of to-day it is nearest of kin to our English. 

If in the fifth or sixth century one had journeyed from the 
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Alps to the North Cape he would almost every day have 
caught some new form of Teutonic speech. The old Wigh Ger- 
man was on the upper Rhine; the old Saxon, the Frisie, the 
dialects of the Angles and the Jutes, he would have heard as he 
passed along. The Norse languages, the Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Icelandic, “ ah uno discite omnes.” All these were 
of one great family, with a sisterly likeness and unlikeness. He 
who knew one would hardly have needed an interpreter among 
the others. Of alphabetical writing he would have seen little 
or none. 

* Rona,” secret, a Gothic word, gives the name Runic to a 
system of signs, practically an alphabet, of sixteen characters, 
devised among the Gothic races in north-western Europe. The 
date of their invention is past finding out, but they are not to 
be confounded with the Druidie symbols. Their full name is 
“ Run-stafas,” mystery characters. 

The Runes have a stiffness and simplicity of shape such as is 
easy to carve, and when in the sixth century the Roman letters 
cute to be used, these were still cut upon tombstones, sword- 
hilts, and the like. 

A Munic carving ona rock by a lake in Sweden was declared 
by the great Berzelius to be breakings and erosions of the stone, 
but it was afterward translated. A Danish pirate cut upon a 
marble lion in Athens a Runie record of his visit, and it may 
now be seen in Venice. From their use by these sea-rovers the 
Runes at length came to be regarded as symbols of heathen 
violence and barbarism, and then of sorcery and magic. All 
Christianized people discarded them, for the Roman characters 
came in with Christianity and seemed a part of it. The word 
“ Rune” came to mean in English whisper. It was also used 
of the chirping and chattering of birds, as being to human ear 
mysterious and unintelligible. It means, too, private conversa- 
tion, and even Ulfilas says, “runa nemun,” they took counsel. 
Its last appearance in English seems to be in a participial form, 
whispering, rounding, for whispering round. (Winter's Tale, 
HTammer’s amendment.) 

So came our English to the North Sea shore. From Schles- 
wig, where a little district still wears the name, long since 
known around the world, it made its way, per varios casus, to 
England and to ourselves. 
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Arr. IV.—LUTHER AS BIBLE TRANSLATOR. 


[AparTep FRoM THE GERMAN: AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE EVANGELICAL 
Union py Pror. E. Rien, D.D., or tHe Universiry or Hatce.] 


Amona the blessed gifts which, through Dr. Martin Luther, 
the grace of God bestowed upon the German people, the Ger- 
man Bible may be mentioned as the greatest and noblest. It 
has been asked, and with abundant reason, if among the bless- 
ings of the Reformation this one had been wanting, what would 
have become of the others? It is then most befitting that our 
people in this jubilee year, the four hundredth anniversary of 
Luther’s birth, before every thing else should recall again to 
their minds what a great, imperishable treasure—a treasure 
which never grows old-—they possess in the Bible of Luther. As 
one fleeting hour will not suffice to point out from all sides the 
great value of this treasure, I shall have to confine myself to 
some of the principal points. And as I can neither hope to illus- 
trate my remarks sufficiently nor have the time to support them 
with citations, allow me, therefore, to call attention at the very 
beginning to a book which is not nearly as well known as it 
deserves to be—a book whieh no evangelical theologian should 
leave unread. I refer to the work of Dr. Georg Wilhelm Hopf: 
“The Value of Luther’s Translation of the Bible as Com- 
pared with the Older and More Recent Translations.” * 

It would be contrary to Luther’s spirit if we were to speak of 
his merits as Bible translator without at the same time mention- 
ing his faithful co-workers. In January 13, 1522, he wrote from 
the Wartburg to Amsdorf: “ It is a great work, worthy of our 
united labors, because it is for the common welfare.” And 
again: “I will not touch the Old Testament unless you take a 
part and assist.” “He says, in his “ Table-talk,” + speaking of 
Jerome: “ He would not have done amiss had he associated 
with himself in this work of translation one or two learned 
men, for the Holy Ghost would have manifested himself more 
powerfully according to the words of Christ: ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there I shall be in the 

* “ Wiirdigung der Lutherischen Bibelverdeutschung mit Riicksicht auf altere 


und neuere Uebersetzungen,” Von Dr. Georg Hopf, Nurnberg, 1847. 
¢ Luther's Works, 57, 4. 
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” 


midst of them.” “Translators onght not to be alone, for 
proper expressions do not always oceur to one man.” In the 
preface to the Old Testament of 1523, he writes: “ In short, 
though we all labored together, yet all of us had enough work 
on the Bible in order to bring it to light, one with the meaning 
of the text, another with the language to express it. I am not 
the only one who has worked upon it, but on the contrary, I 
have pressed into service all those I possibly could.” , 
Melanchthon, above all, was his helper from the start. He 
revised Luther’s work done at the Wartburg before passing it 
through the press. He, in his turn, enlisted the aid of sympa- 
thizing learned men, especially Joachim Camerarius and Georg 
Sturz, a physician of Erfurt, to aid in questions of archeology, 
such as that of coins and measures mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, as well as to assist Luther in giving a “finer finish” 
(ausfeilen) to his translation. It seems, however, that the haste 
with which he pushed on the work did not allow him sutticient 
time. At least, on the rendering of the Greek text, even when 
the Latin exactly corresponded with it, there was a great num- 
ber of minor inaccuracies, of but little importance so far as the 
sense was concerned, which were not corrected until the thor- 
ough revision of the New Testament that appeared in a de- 
cidedly improved edition in 1530.* This was the joint work 
of Luther and Melanchthon ; and the correction of the above- 
mentioned inaccuracies for the most part, according to all 
probability, must be placed to the credit of the latter.* Not 
one of the canonical or apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
was published until the translation had been carefully exam- 
ined by Magister Philippus. So necessary did the co-operation 
of his friend appear to Luther, that he suspended work upon 
the Prophets as long as Melanchthon, being absent at the second 
Diet of Spiers (1529), was hindered from helping him. It was 
a mistake of Chytraeus to suppose that Luther did not translate 
the two books of Maccabees, but rather that it was the work of 
Melanchthon.+ Luther, by means of correspondence, received © 
counsel and direct assistance from Spalatin in the selection of 


* See Bindseil u Niemeyer’s Dr. M. Luther’s Bibelnebersetzung nach der letzen 
Original ausgabe. Halle, 1845-1855. 

¢+ Compare H. Schott. Geschiclite der deutscher Bibelnebersetzung Dr. Martin 
Luthers. Leipzig, 1835, p. 34f 41. 
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some appropriate German expressions, such as the names of 
precious stones and animals.* 

Besides Melanchthon, his principal assistants on the Old Tes- 
tament were M. Aurogallus, who, upon Luther’s recommenda- 
tion, had been called as teacher of Hebrew to Wittenberg; 
and in translating the prophets, Caspar Cruciger, installed at 
Wittenberg in 1528.¢ These Hebraists afforded him much 
help by comparing the so-called Chaldee paraphrases and the 
rabbinical commentaries; for Luther’s knowledge of these—as 
his “ Enarrationes in Genesen” prove—was purely indirect, 
almost altogether borrowed from Nicholas de Lyra, but occasion- 
ally also from Jerome and St. Pagninus.{ Finally, we learn 
from Matthesius that a thorough revision of the entire trans- 
lation of the Bible, and especially of the Old Testament, was 
undertaken by a weekly conference styled by Luther “ A San- 
hedrin of the best people existing at that time.” This work 
was commenced by Luther in 1539; the fruit of it came to 
light in 1541. Regular members of this conference were Me- 
lanchthon, Cruciger, Aurogallus, Bugenhagen (well versed in the 
Latin Bible), Justus Jonas, and Magister Georg Roerer, proof- 
reader at the Lufft’s printing establishment. Sometimes 
learned men from a distance took part in the deliberations, 
namely: Dr. Bernhard Ziegler, of Leipsie, and Dr: Johann 
Forster, whose opinion in regard to difficult passages was ever 
welcomed by Luther. But with whatever gratitude Luther 
may have recognized the co-operation of his friends, and how- 
ever much he may have praised them tothe world, he never- 
theless had perfect right to say of his translation, “It is my 
Testament and my translation, and shall remain mine.” All the 
creative work belonged to him; that of his coadjutors consisted 
only in assisting in embellishing (ausfeilen) and emending par- 
ticular portions, and even these finishing strokes and emenda- 
tions were overwhelmingly Luther’s own work—a work to 
which he applied himself with restless zeal and conscientious 
carefulness during his whole life. His assistants regarded him 
at all times as the Bible translator whom God had called, and 
who alone wasequal to the great task. 

* Compare Schott, p. 34, 89f. + Idid., 69, 88. 

¢ Comp. Siegfried: Raschis Einfluss auf Nikolaus v. Lyra und Luther in der Aus- 
legung der Genesis in Merx Archiv fur wiss. Erforsch. des A. Ts., I, 428, ff.; IT, 29, ff 
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In order to appreciate fully this master-work of Luther, one 
must represent to himself the great task which had been un- 
dertaken. Whoever is acquainted, even in a limited degree, 
with the ideas prevalent in his time regarding the work of 
translation, must admire him as the gifted pioneer, having clear 
and certain apprehension of his duties. There was a German 
Bible before Luther’s. The oldest known MS. of this is in 
Leipsic, and was written in 1543 by Matthias (Martin?) von 
Beheim, a monk of (our) Halle. Up to the year 1518 no less 
than fourteen different editions of this translation had been 
printed in the High German. It was a translation of the Vul- 
gate, in which, without any clear apprehension of the genius 
either of the Latin or of the German language, the Latin text 
was imitated mechanically and with slavish literalness, and very 
often wholly misunderstood. If, then, the Vulgate did often 
render the original text, especially in the Old Testament, in 
poor and sometimes unintelligible Latin, we can easily see that 
in such a German translation the trne sense of many words 
must, in numberless passages, have been completely concealed, 
and it is not difficult to understand why Matthesius calls the 
Geyman Bible, which he had read in his youth, “ un-German 
” The same lack of intelli- 
gence and taste meet us also in the contemporaneous transla- 


(undeutsech), vague, and obscure. 


tions of Sallust, Livy, Virgil, and Pliny: for example, patres 
conscript: is trans slated, “O ye written together fathers!” 
That Luther did not undertake a translation of the V ulgate, 
but rather of the original text, is not singular, for in this he 
merely followed the intellectual current which was produced by 
the study of the “ humanities.” But his complete deliverance 
from the chains of ecclesiastical authority, as well as his great 
courage and his faith in God, were also necessary in order that 
he, as translator of the Bible, should follow this current, and be 
enabled to bid defiance to the numerous and violent accusations 
of his opponents, who claimed that he had forsaken “ the ap- , 
proved old text of the Christian Church.” Besides, there were 
whole mountains of difficulties to be sealed, arising from the 
low condition of philology and exegesis at the time; and again, 
one must not lose sight of the limited and inadequate helps at 
his command. He declares, and that repeatedly, how he and 
his helpers had to sweat (ech witzen) and besuhle themselves, 
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especially in translating Job and the Prophets, and how very 
difficult the work became; sometimes the feeling came over 
him that he had undertaken too much in attempting to trans- 
late the Old Testament into German. If we would know 
how well, in spite of all hinderances, he sueceeded in giving 
a correct rendering of the original text, as is clear on its 
face, we must take this advanced and enlightened age as our 
standard of comparison. The other translations of the Bible 
in that age, and especially the best one of them, the Latin 
Church Bible, must be taken as standards with which to 
compare Luther’s. He had a perfect right to say, that though 
he could not boast of having accomplished all he wished, his 
German Bible in many places was clearer and more correct 
than the Latin. It is true, that in connection with the Sep- 
tuagenta he made constant use of the Vulgate, with which he 
was perfectly familiar since his stay at Erfurt, as one of the 
chief helps in gaining a correct understanding of the original. 
His translation, especially in its first form, is for that reason 
quite dependent upon the Vulgate or Septuagenta in passages 
where these have misapprehended the original ; and even when 
Luther differs from the Vulgate, he is led to this less by the 
original than by the incorrect Latin translation.* But even 
in the first editions it would be difficult to find that his de- 
pendence upon the Vulgate resulted in the expression of ideas 
foreign to the Bible. The only exception is Heb. viii, 16, and, 
perhaps, Tobit vi, 19-23, and viii, 4. But even in the first 
edition of Luther's New Testament, so numerous were the 
differences from the Vulgate —corrections based upon the 
original text—that his adversaries could not make too much 
ado about the matter.t His corrections of the Vulgate in the 
Old Testament, owing to his superior understanding of the 
original text, are far more numerous. The emendations con- 
tained in the later editions proved that Luther became less 
and less dependent upon the old translators, and that he con- 
tinually advanced toward a more correct understanding of the 
original. t 


* For example, Gen. vi, 3, ff.; Isa. ii, 22; xxviii, 19. 

+ In Emser’s New Testament we find 607 passages cited. 

¢t Compare Matt. ix, 16; xxiii, 25; Mark ix, 40; Luke xvi, 22, in Bindseil’s 
Kulischer Bibelausgabe. 
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Nevertheless, though so largely influenced by the Latin or 
Greek Bible, there are even in the final edition plenty of pas- 
sages wherein the true meaning has been misunderstood ; and 
it cannot be denied that in some places the old translations are 
better than Luther’s. And passages are not wanting where 
his earlier translation was better than the later. His untiring 


effort, with which he was never satisfied, was always intent upon 


reproducing as faithfully as possible the sense of the original. 
His earnestness in this is further shown by the fact that he 
did not disdain to avail himself of the translations of those 
who had been spurred on in such work by his own exam- 
ple, even though they were men of so ill a repute as Hetza 
and Johann Denk. These two had anticipated him with a 
translation of the Prophets, published at Worms in 1527.* 
He even accepted instructions from his slanderous crities 
whenever he found any thing good and correct in them; 
though he nicknamed them, “ Meister Kliigling (Mr. Wise- 
acre) and piipstliche eselképfe” (papal dunces), Upon read- 
ing Wicel’s just criticism, he was induced to set aside false 
translations intended against the Papists.+ He was influ- 
enced in some cases by the “bungler” (“Sudlers”) Emser, 
and even misled, so as to exchange a better for a poorer 
translation, as in Phil. iii, 20; for, but “ our citizenship is in 
heaven,” of the first edition, is nearer the original than, “ our 
manner of life [Wandel] is in heaven,” of Emser—correspond- 
ing to the Vulgate, and since 1530 accepted by Luther. He 
also replaced “bessert euch” (do better), of the first edition, 
with the old ecclesiastical expression, “ Thut Busze,” which 
may mean do penance, but can be translated, repent. Le also 
substituted the usual Latin terminations of proper names for 
the Greek ones found in the earlier editions. 1 cannot enter 
any further into the question of the relation of Luther’s trans- 
lation to the Hebrew text. But as a further proof of how 
earnestly he strove to ascertain the true sense of the original 
text, independent and regardless of tradition, I will only re- 
mark that he by no means relied simply upon the Masoretic 
points. He knew too well that Moses and the prophets did not 
* Compare Schott. pp. 50, 54, 76. Hopf, p. 96, f. 


+ Compare the different editions on Jon. ii, 9; Hos. iv, 8; Jer. iv, 27; Isa.xl, 10; 
Hos. vii, 8. See also Schott, p. 140, and Hopf, pp. 108, f£., 273, ff. 
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write these points. He regarded them as the modern inven- 
tions of men (Menschenfiindlein), and he suspected that the 
Jews in their hatred for Christ, occasionally by means of these 
additional points endeavored to conceal the true sense. Not 
seldom, and that in passages where his Christological views did 
not enter, he sought most diligently, without any regard for the 
supra and infra scriptum of the Rabbis, to ascertain the true 
sense of the Hebrew consonants; for example, Psa. exviii, 12 ; 
Isa. ix, 5. He also examined most carefully the rabbinical 
expositions known to him, and wherever he differed from 
them he sought to justify his translation. Only in a very few 
isolated passages, where in spite of the utmost effort he was 
unable to arrive at the true meaning with any degree of cer- 
tainty, or where the controversies of the learned regarding the 
sense of obscure words seemed to him, as far as religion and 
the faith were concerned, altogether meaningless, did he desist 
from further investigation. In some cases he freely confessed 
that he had been compelled to guess at the meaning, and de- 
clared that he would let the wranglers search for it until the 
day of judgment; but as for himself he would, in the mean- 
time, continue to understand it as translated by him into Ger- 
man ! * 

True, one might say that though this masterpiece of Luther 
was, upon the whole, a far more faithful reproduction of the 
original text than the Latin Bible of that age, yet his transla- 
tion, viewed from our present improved facilities for under- 
standing the original as far as accuracy and fidelity are con- 
cerned, is now excelled. The Luther Bible, though a master- 
piece, is yet the work of a particular period, and, like all hu- 
man work, subject to change and needing correction. As an 
exact and accurate rendering of the original, Luther’s transla- 
tion is, beyond Goubt, surpassed by many modern ones ; nev- 
ertheless, many have exaggerated ideas in regard to the lack of 
agreement between it and the original. After having spent 
several weeks yearly, for nearly twenty years, in examining 
whatever may need correction in the translation of Luther, I 
really think that I ought to know something of the real extent 
of this lack of agreement. First of all, let us remember that 


* Compare Psa. xvi, 2. Evl. Ausgabe 38, 136. Zech.iv,12. Luther’s Works, 
42, 222, ff. 
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Luther understood how to make a distinction between transla- 
tion and interpretation. This explains why many comments, 
corresponding to the state of exegesis in his time which we 


find in his expositions, exerted no influence upon his transla- 
tion. Thus, let me assure you, the longer I study this matter 
the more I discover, not only in what high degree Luther had 
made the Holy Scriptures his own, both in their meaning and 
spirit, but also how familiar he had become with biblical 
modes of expression, and how he was thereby enabled with such 
marvelous certainty to come to a correct understanding of the 
original text. It is a matter of common experience to find 
that passages which, on superficial investigation appear to be 
in need of emendation, on closer inspection turn out to be an 
excellent German rendering of the real meaning. And quite 
apart from those passages regarding the true meaning of which 
the exegetes of our time disagree, but where Luther still has 
a following, there are also many cases wherein the agreement 
of our exegesis in rejecting his translation, when subjected to 
a thorough investigation, is more conventional than well- 
founded. Moreover, a great part of what needs to be emended, 
thougl: in itself desirable in order to a more exact understand- 
ing of the text, yet in no way directly affects questions per- 
taining to faith and religion. And, finally, Luther, even in 
those places where his translation is decidedly incorrect, has 
often indeed given a sense transcending the meaning of the 
respective word—not considering, as it were, that revelation 
was progressive; but in so doing he has given us truths 
drawn from the Scripture itself as well as from the depths of 
Christian experience. In confirmation of all this, I venture 
to appeal to the testimony of my esteemed associates in the 
work of Bible revision. All of them, like myself, will cer- 
tainly be of the conviction, that, as far as the correct ren- 
dering of the original is concerned, Luther’s Bible is, and 
always will remain, a masterpiece ; and that our task as revis- 
ers stands essentially in the same relation to him as did for- 
merly the co-operation of his fellow-helpers. We are really 
his assistants. 

The great value of Luther’s Bible, and the difficulty of re- 
placing it by means of a new translation in which the original 
text may be more exactly rendered, becomes very apparent 
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when we remember his happy faculty for expressing the true 
meaning after having gained a correct understanding of the 
original, From a circular letter directed to Wenceslaus Linck, 
of Niirnberg, and from his pamphlet, ‘*Summarien ueber die 
Psalmen und Ursachen des Dolmetschens,” 1533, we see that 
he kept clearly before his eyes the necessity of having a Bible 
for the German people (Volksbibel). That slavish imitation 
of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew constructions and modes of ex- 
pression he criticises severely as the ridiculous nonsense of 
the literalists (Buchstabilisten). Says he: “In undertaking 
to speak through a translation I want to speak German, not 
Latin or Greek.” And so also of a German translation of the 
sible at this time, all intelligent men will demand, before 
every thing else, a faithful reproduction of the original, yet 
in such a way as to correspond to the syntax and style of the 
German language. But, according to our ideal of a good 
translation, the original text shouldbe imitated as far as possi- 
ble, even in the mode of expression, when that can be done 
with clearness and perspicuity, and without violence to the 
usages of the German language. How far this can take place 
depends principally upon the design of the translator and upon 
the readers for whom the translation is designed. Whoever 
undertakes to reproduce as fully as possible the peculiarities of 
the original, both in sense and form, so that the individual, no 
less than the national, impress is clearly seen, must, as far as 
possible, adapt his own language to that of the foreigner. He 
should also, as far as practicable, try to imitate the construe- 
tion, the arrangement of words, the variations of speech, the 
tropes and figures. And what language is more adapted for 
this than our plastic German? But however valuable such a 
translation would be, only a cultivated circle of readers, who 
are already well-versed in the more artistic styles of our lan- 
guage, would be able to appreciate and understand it. Luther’s 
object was altogether different. His purpose was to give God’s 
word to his own dear German people, great and small, educated 
and uneducated, in their own language—a language that they 
could understand. Every thing depended upon the true mean- 
ing. Thus his chief task was to express it as clearly and intel. 
ligibly as possible—the imitation of methods of expression 
must always yield to this. The practical and popular design of 
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Luther’s translation restrained him from adopting Hebrew and 
Greek constructions even when the German would allow it. 
He knew well how to avoid every thing that might be foreign 
to the clearness and simplicity of speech used and understood 
by the common people. It is well known that he declared to 
Spalatin that he could not use words in vogue at castles and 
courts (** Ilof-und Schlossworter’’) ; and how he wrote to Linck : 
“One must ask how does the mother speak at home, the chil- 
dren in the street, and the common people in the market, and 
translate accordingly ; then they will understand it, and find 
that one speaks German with them.” Again, he believed that 
“ Tle who would speak German must not adopt Hebrew modes 
of expression, but see to it, if he understands the Hebrew, that 
then he should grasp the sense and afterward ask, low would 
a German express himself in this case? If he has found ap- 
propriate German words for conveying the idea, let the He- 
brew words take care of themselves, and let him give freely 
the best translation possible.” Conformably to this principle, 
he often set aside figures and tropes which were entirely too 
foreign to the German imagination. He replaced Hebrew 
and Greek expression, and sometimes, in the book of Proverbs 
and Jesus Sirach, entire proverbs with the more usual German 
ones; and where conciseness had sendered the text obscure 
and unintelligible, he employed circumlocution. In short, he 
every-where made full allowance for the style of the German 
popular language and for the intelligence of the common 
people. In his later editions he takes a greater liberty in 
methods of statement, though fully conscious of having done 
so to some extent from the beginning. This is eminently true 
of the Psalter, a book upon which he had devoted the greatest 
eare. Here by far the greatest number of the later changes 
aim not so much at a more literal translation as at rendering 
the text more intelligible and in better German, as Luther ex- 
plains in his epilogue to the Psalter of 1531. He says that 
his former edition was nearer the Hebrew and farther from 
the German, but the new one is nearer the German and far- 
ther from the Hebrew.* In a few instances, and only a very 
few, Luther has gone too far in his efforts to make a thor- 
oughly German Bible; as for the rest, we must agree with 
* Compare Schott, p. 67. Hopf, p. 117, f. 
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Goethe,* that this was the very thing which destined it to become 
the Bible of the people. None of us would exchange those 
free translations, where, after all, the real meaning is correctly 
expressed, with such as in their phraseology are much better 
imitations of the original text. Nor would any one, relying 
upon Luther’s former translation of Psalm xxxiii, 4, write with 
Von Meyer and Stier, “ His words are pure truth,” instead of 
“ Whatsoever He promises that will he certainly keep.” Nor 
even in Psalm ]xiii, 6, “ Then would my soul become satistied 
as if it were with fatness and oil [Feisten], and my mouth 
would praise with joyful lips,” instead of “That would be the 
joy and delight of my heart, when I should praise thee with a 


joyful mouth.” Nor of Psalm Ixiii, 7,“ When I remember 


thee upon my couch, so I think of thee for whole night- 
watches,” instead of “ When I lay myself to bed, I think of 
thee; when I awake, I speak of thee.” Compare also the fol- 
lowing (Psalm Ixxiii, 25, 26): “ Whom have I in heaven? and 
upon earth nothing pleases me when I am with thee. My 
flesh and my heart waste away. God is the safety of my heart 


and my portion forever,” with a later translation: “ Provided 
I have thee I do not ask for heaven and earth; and although 
my body and soul waste away, yet thou art always God, the 
comfort of my heart and my portion.” 

It would be a great mistake to think that Luther made no 
effort to copy after the modes of expression or construction of 
the original. It is exactly here he shows his great skill; for 
he succeeded marvelously in doing this and at the same time in 
writing good German. This is especially true of some expres- 
sions and phrases (Redewendungen). Whenever a word, aterm, 
ora figure suffices for the full expression of the meaning of the 
religious feeling, or frame of mind, or the various character 


* «That this excellent man (Luther) handed down a work composed in the 
most different styles, and gave us a poetical, historical, commanding, didactic 
tone in our mother tongue, as if all were cast in one mold, has done more to ad- 
vance religion than if he had attempted to imitate in detail the peculiarities of 
the original. In vain has been the subsequent endeavor to make Job, the 
Psalms, and other lyrical books, capable of affurding enjoyment in their poetical 
form. For the multitude upon whom the effect is to be produced a plain transla- 
tion always remains the best. Those critical translations which vie with the 
original really only seem to amuse the learned among ourselves.” — Goethe's 
Autobiography, part iii, book xi. 
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and circumstances of the inner life, then Luther adheres to 
the word. For he could not allow that even a particle of the 
meaning of the divine word should be lost. In a circular let- 
ter to Linck he says: “ Yet, on the other hand, I lave not 
allowed the letters to go too freely, but I, as well as my assist- 
ants, have always been very careful to retain even the very 
letter wherever that appeared of any consequence, and | 
should have preferred to let the German suffer, than to depart 
from the word.” And in his treatise upon the causes of the 
translation, he says: “Sometimes we translated absolutely 
literal, although we might have done differently and better, 
because it was important to give the exact words.” Le cites 
as instances: John vi, 27, “ Him hath God the Father sealed,” 
where designed or purposed would have been better; also Psa. 
Ixviii, 19, “* Thou hast captured the captivity,’ where “Thou 
hast redeemed the captives or prisoners,’ although better 
German, yet does not express the fine rich sense of the Hebrew. 
He also incidentally justifies other expressions literally trans- 
lated!* He further says: * We had to retain such words on 
doctrinal grounds and for the relief of our conscience, and we 
had to familiarize ourselves with them, and thus give place to 
the Hebrew wherever it does better than the German ean 
possibly do.” In the Psalter, where he has translated most 
freely, he boasts that he has weighed every word with the 
greatest care (auf der Goldwage gehalten), and then with the 
utmost diligence and faithfulness has translated it into German. 
Thus through Luther quite a number of Hebrew expressions 
have been introduced into the general, and still more into the 
ecclesiastical, language of Germany. Not only in isolated pas- 
sages, where the sense demanded, did he conform to the 
original, but he also fully apprehended the work before him, 
and conformably to the prescribed object often imitated in a 
masterly way the mode of statement in the original. The 
ricliness of his religions experience, his keen perceptive faculty, 
his readiness to understand whatever moves the human heart, 
his clear sense of every thing great, beautiful, and holy, his 
natural eloquence, his acquired mastery over the German lan- 
guage, his high practical endowment, qualified him to reproduce 
the varied shades of meaning and the peculiar cast of biblical 


* Compare Hopf., p. 255. 
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language in a fine, lucid, and often unexcelled manner. Ina 
strain of ever-recurring changes, his language wonderfully con- 
forms to the mode of statement as well as to the sense of the 
original. Now in the even tone of the narrator, or the more 
quiet language of instruction ; now in that of emotion, alive 
with fire, or soaring aloft in the realm of poetry; now in 
brief, pithy, and terse sentences; and again with an easy, grace- 
ful fullness of diction. Take, for example, the lamentation of 
David for Jonathan, 2 Sam. i, what a fervent and touching 
expression of feeling do we find there! Take again the an- 
nouncement of Jehovah’s judgment day, Isa. ii, how shrill and 
piercing the words! Low fully expressed is the anguish of 
that heart erying to God from the depth of sin, and how great 
the joy of him who hath found pardon! How full of conso- 
lation and assurance to the heart such words of mercy as: 
“ Although a woman might forget her little child, yet I shall 
never forget thee!” And how happily has he rendered the 
beautiful language of the book of Job! Take, for example, the 
magnificent description of the battle-horse. It was indeed a 
well-deserved praise of Duke George of Anhalt, when he 
boasted that in Luther’s Bible, “even David and the holy 
prophets spoke German as distinctly and intelligently as if 
they had been accustomed to it from the cradle up.” 

I must forego the pleasure of speaking at greater length of 
the simplicity and naturalness, of the power and animation, the 
richness and dignified beauty of diction in Luther's Bible ; of 
the rhythm and euphony of its language, as well as of the 
constant care with which he continued to improve it in all 
particulars. Whoever would like to investigate this point 
more at length can do so by reading Hopf, pp. 263-293. Those 
who are well read in Luther’s other writings will certainly ad- 
mire the tact with which he avoided harsh terms in his transla- 
tion of the Bible, yet even here he always calls every thing by 
its right name. One cannot help noticing the more refined 
language in the later editions.* Much could be said of the 
free thought and critical sense which he manifested, both in 
the arrangement of the New Testament Scripturest and in 

* Compare the following passages in the first and later editions: Luke xxiv, 
14,15; John i, 15; xi, 43; xii, 44, ete. 

+ Luther was inclined to accept as Pauline, “The letter to the Laodiceans;” 
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expunging of unauthentic passages, and sometimes also in the 
correction of textual errors according to his own conjecture. 
The same is true of the Old Testament and A pocrypha.* 

Only a few more words concerning that which fitted Luther 
above all others to be atranslator of the Bible for the Germans, 
and renders his Bible a jewel which cannot be replaced. Says 
he, “In order to translate well, one must have a very pious, 
faithful, diligent, fearful, Christian, instructed, experienced, 
and skillful heart.”—(Herz.) What above all other things 
made him a master as Bible translator, was the fact that he 
more than all others was a hero of faith and of prayer, used 
to temptation and to victory in the hour of trial, living, as it 
were, in God’s word. He was accustomed daily to find spiritual 
food in the Holy Bible, consolation in his troubles, counsel in 
the time of doubt, strength and courage in all his troubles. 
Almost every day, as Melanchthon testifies, he used to spend a 
portion of time in reciting psalms, and with them intermingle, 
with groaning and weeping, his own petitions as well as inter- 
cession for the universal Christian Church. He regarded the 
Bible, not as something that had been spoken in past ages, but 
as the living word of God spoken particularly to him and his 
contemporaries. Thus he reproduced out of his own heart, 
having as it were the tone and impress of holy life. The deep 
effect produced in his own (inner) life is everv-where reflected 
in his translation. Though, as already mentioned, he knew 
well how to distinguish between translation and exposition or 
application, nevertheless throughout his translation he was al- 
ways intent upon bringing the lasting, practical application as 
near as possible to the reader. He often, for example, changed 
the past tense into the present, applying as it were God’s deal- 
ing with his ancient people to himself. Without doubt, the 
extraordinary success which his Bible had as soon as it 
appeared, and the impression which his translation, more than 
any other up to this day, has made upon every susceptible 
nature, must be attributed chiefly to the fact of its being the 


although the ancient Church had rejected it, it was recognized by Gregory the 
Great, and often in MSS. of the Middle Ages it was found; also, in the Bible of 
Worms, 1529, that of Strasburg, 1530, and in some others, 

* He was also inclined to recognize the Third and Fourth Books of Ezra and 
the Third of Maccabees. 
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fruit of faith and prayer; viewing it in this light we see how 
easy it is for us, as it was for Luther’s contemporaries, to 
appropriate the written word. 

But, certainly—and this should not be concealed—this great 
excellence of Luther’s Bible has its reverse side. The impress 
of Luther’s personality, and of the time when it originated, is 
stamped upon it in no small degree. 

Let us notice a few things. If Luther did seek to obviate 
some false applications of the word, which were common in 
his time, it was simply to avoid expressions found in the old 
German translations, and which were used in justification of 
ecclesiastical abuses of the time and many pretensions of the 
clergy. For instance, to the great chagrin of his papal antago- 
nists, he changed in the New Testament the word priest, de- 
rived from tpeoBdbrepoc, into elder; again, the regere ecclesiam 
of the Vulgate, and “die Kirche regreren ” of the old German 
Bible into the more literal “die Gemeineweiden.” The word 
Kirche (church), though often used in a good sense, yet owing 
to the idea which the people connected with it, he always re- 
placed in the New Testament with Gemeinde (community or 
congregation), and in the Old Testament used it only when 
referring to heathen temples, or the irregular sanctuaries of the 
Israelites. Neither was he sparing of various polemical allu- 
sions which forced themselves upon him. It is not diffieult to 
see what he is aiming at when he uses the word “ Pfaffen ” for 
heathen priests and soothsayers, wher he makes the following 
rubric read: * Neither shall he make baldness upon his head” 
(Lev. xxi, 5); or when we read a description of the idolatrous 
priests in Baruch vi, 30: “ And the priests sit in their temples 
in full copes, their beards shorn, and their heads shaved; then 
they sit with nothing upon their heads. They roar and ery 
before their gods.” 

The great intellectual and religious struggle of the Reforma- 
tion against papal errors and superstitions exerted a more gen- 
eral influence upon the Bible of Luther than any one of the 
things above mentioned. One feels while reading the Psalms, 
especially the prayers against enemies and persecutors, that he 
is carried into the very struggle, occupying the same ground 
as our great and heroie leader, pouring out his soul before 
God. “Thou wilt never agree with the iniquitous throne, 
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which interprets the law wickedly ” (Psa. xciv, 20), as well as 
many other such passages in the Psalms, as they open before 
us the hearts of the saints under the old dispensation, show aiso 
more clearly, if possible, where the heart of our German hero, 
full of faith, fled for refuge in danger and trouble of all kinds. 
Luther very often—no less than eleven times in the Psalms— 
when the original text refers to vain or deceitful language, to 
false doctrine or false teachers, uses the word “/ehren”’ (to 
teach) instead of “ reden” (speak).* The cardinal evangelical 
doctrine, the sola fide, which the Reformation was to bring to 
light again, found a permanent place throughout the Bible of 
Luther. He often finds reason against placing any value upon 
external, devotional works; the inventions of men, and especially 
justification by works; and likewise reasons for justification by 
faith, and salvation through grace, not only in passages where 
they really exist, but also, as Emser upbraids him, often in places 
where the original has no reference to one or the other. The 
words, “to preach, preacher, and sermon,” favorite expressions 
of Luther, and so often employed by him, show very clearly 
what value he attached to the sermon, which he considered the 
most important part of the service. Emser and Wicel re- 
proached him repeatedly for that; but their reproach could 
not lead him astray, and he even changed his original transla- 
tion, “to call wpon the name of the Lord” (Gen. iv, 26), and 
many like passages, into “to preach of the name of the Lord.” 
The Catholics, in course of time, became more reconciled to 
the expression, and were convinced that Luther's translation 
of Isa. xl, 6: “ A voice says preach, and he spoke, What shall 
I preach?” is better than that of Eck, reproduced from the 
Vulgate: “ The voice of the one speaking exclaimed, What 
shall I exclaim?” Thus we now find “preach” and “to 
preach” adopted by the Catholic translators. 

Should one try to lay aside this element of Luther's indi- 
viduality and personality, and those things flavoring of the age. 
in which he lived? I reply, in places'this would be advisable, 
especially where these are a hinderance to the correct under- 
standing of the connection or introduce matters entirely too 
foreign into the text. Generally, however, these must be 
regarded as characteristics rather than deficiencies of the Luther 


* See Schroeder’s Psalmen, in revidiertem Text. Halle, 1876. 
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Bible. They often serve to reproduce the real power and life 
of the original word into the translation. In the Psalms, for 
example, many prayers, expressions of sorrow or of faith, have 
an historical basis, namely, the condition of the psalmists as 
compared with that of their enemies. These are of practical 
value only when the application is brought home to the Ger- 
man people, and when these things are spiritualized and referred 
to the arch-enemies of genuine religion and true Christianity 
in our day; that is, to popish superstition and frivolous skep- 
ticism, as long as we have the Romish Church, with its justifi- 
eation by works, to contend with on the one hand, and unbelief 
and religious indifference on the other. The fact that Luther’s 
Bible gives us this indirect testimony of God's word against 
them in a clearer light must be regarded as a perpetual excel- 
lence, as it still gives the German people the sword of the 
Spirit, well prepared for the fight against their arch-enemies. 
The impress of Luther’s age and personality is most intimately 
connected with the chief “exeelleney of his Bible, namely, the 
fact that in it the word of God is reproduced, full of life, i in 
the spirit of faith and prayer; and the measure of that, by 
which, in consequence of this reproduction, the imperishable 
and life-giving energy of the divine word is brought to the 
human heart is so overwhelming, as to make it impossible for 
the above spoken peculiarities ever to reduce it into the signifi- 
cance of a great monument to a past ecclesiastical develop- 
ment. Let us, then, regard Luther’s translation as_ that 
through which the mercy of God has given the word of life 
for all time to the German people; and with Prince George of 
Anhalt say, that it is “by special grace and gift of the Holy 
Ghost,” or with Marheinicke, that it was “not brought forth 
without the living energy of the very same divine Spirit which 
pervaded its origfnal manuscript.” 

Of course, Luther’s Bible can never obtain the same signifi- 
eance in our Church as the Vulgate has in the Catholic. The 
accusation of the Papists, that it is regarded by the Lutheran 
Church as the authentic text, has been refuted most energet- 
ically from the beginning, and emphasis has been laid upon 
the duty as well as the privilege of falling back upon the orig- 
inal text. It certainly needs no false glory. Its immeasurable 
and blessed importance for the religious and ecelesiastical life 
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has been fully ascertained, down the centuries, from the days 
when it first satisfied the hunger of the German people for the 
Gospel, and, as Cochliius laments, it made even cobblers and 
ignorant women defenders of the evangelical truth against 
priests and monks, yes, against masters and doctors. It is well 
known that De Wette, in his private and family devotions, used 
Luther’s translation and not his own. Other modern theolo- 
gians have given substantial testimony of their high appreciation 
of this translation, and their preference of it to all others. We 
ought to give special prominence to another point. Luther's 
Bible, in a great measure, may be regarded as a bond uniting 
the Protestant Churches of Germany, and from time to time of 
other countries also. Wherever Luther’s teachings went, they 
were followed by his Bible; and where its language was not 
understood it was translated into the dialect or tongue of the 
country. Thus, even during Luther's life time, it was rendered 
not only into Plattdeutsch, but also into Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Icelandic. 

It is also of much interest to know that its circulation in the 
Reformed Churches is continually growing. Luther’s Bible, 
from the beginning, was used not only in the German Reformed 
Church and in Bale, but also that the principal part of the Zu- 
rich Bible was nothing more than a translation of Luther's, 
with few changes, into the Swiss dialect: the prophetic and 
poetical books of the Old Testament and also the Apocrypha 
were, however, the independent work of the Zurich “ Predi- 
kanten.” But this Zurich version was exclusively used only in 
a very few cantons, which were dependent upon Zurich ; in 
most of them Luther’s Bible was used along with this; while 
in quite a number it was used to the exclusion of the Zurich 
Bible. The circulation of the Zurich Bible so often and, as 
one must recognize, so carefully revised, continued to decrease 
as time rolled on; while the unrevised Bible of Luther continu- 
ally gained in favor. This is a fact which demands the most 
sarnest consideration of all those who are over-zealous for Bible 
revisions. Again, the effort of some to make the literal trans- 
lation of Piscator of Herborn the official Bible of the Bernese 
Church had only temporary success, for it was soon entirely 
displaced by that of Luther. 

Just as the rupture between the Lutheran and Ieformed 
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Churches could not prevent the circulation of Luther’s Bible in 
the latter, even so impossible it was for the Catholic Church to 
avoid its influence. Not only the Protestants, but the Catholics 
as well, have reasons to be grateful for Luther as Bible trans- 
lator. It is known that the New Testament of the “very 
learned” (hochgelehrten) Emser, which Duke George of Saxony 
introduced into his country instead of Luther’s heretical Testa- 
ment, was, aside from few changes based upon the Vulgate, 
nothing more than a reproduction of Luther's translation. Jus- 
tice requires us to remark, that Emser, in his Conclusion, does 
not attempt to conceal the fact of having used Luther’s Testa- 
ment, at the same time he is very careful not to mention Lu- 
ther’s name, speaking only of the * New Translation.” Luther, 
however, had good reasons for saying : “ This is indeed. enough 
for me, and I am glad that my work, as Saint Paul also boasts, 
is helped on even by my enemies, and that Luther’s book with- 
out Luther’s name is read as the work of his enemies. What 
better vengeance could I have?” Eck’s translation is certainly 
by far a more independent work, though the German is 
wretched. It is aservile literal translation, like the pre-Luther- 
an German Bible, and very closely adhering to the Vulgate. 
Yet in spite of all that, there are many sections in Eck’s trans- 
lation which, with trifling changes, were evidently reproduced 
from Luther’s. The later Catholic translations of Alliolt, Ess, 
liick, and others have followed Luther, even in many places 
where he differed from the Vulgate. They have even set ‘aside 
some references to regulations of the Catholic Chureh, for ex- 
ample, the reference to the confession in Psa. ¢, 4, and, further, 
they have accepted Luther’s text in several passages that had 
been most severely criticized by Wicel and Eck.* Thus the 
approved Catholic travslations of the Bible now in use are to a 
very great degree dependent upon Luther’s, though the source 
of these corrections has been concealed most carefully. 

When we consider the national significance of Luther's 
Bible, the obligation of our Catholic people to be thankful for: 
Luther as Bible-translator becomes more and more apparent. 
This is very clearly seen and easily established when reviewed 
in relation to the German language. Luther, as is well known, 
las been recognized by our greatest philologists as the real 


* 1 Hopf, pp. 145-172. 
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creator of the New High German written language. True, 
our language, from the time of Ulfilas’s great masterwork, had 

become more and more adapted as a medium for the expression 

of biblical truth.* But in Luther’s time it had fallen entirely 
into disuse. The formation of words had become clumsy and 

harsh, forms were rendered discordant by the great number of 
consonants, foreign constructions had crept in, and thus the 
construction had become awkward and unwieldy, and, indeed, 
unintelligible. And how could it be otherwise, since Latin was 
the language of the Church, as well as of the educated gener- 
ally? The German language, owing to this mechanical de- 
pendence of our people upon the Latin, and at the same time, 
of their barbarous ignorance of its real nature, had become 
very corrupt, and most of all in the literature of the German 
Church. Intelligent men saw the danger, and above all others 

Luther himself. After having finished the translation of the 
five Books of Moses, he said: “I see now that I have not yet 
learned my native German language up to this time. I have 
neither read a book nor even a letter in which correct German 
was found. No one tries to speak German correctly.” Johann 
Agricola makes a similar complaint: “ Nobody, or at any rate 
very few, can speak German.” Besides, in the time of Luther, 
there was a marked difference in dialects; thus German people 
separated by short distances could not understand the language 
of one another. The emperors from the 14th century, espe- 

cially Charles IV. (1327-75), Frederick HI. (1440-93), and 
Maximilian I. (1493-1519), had, indeed, commenced the forma- 
tion of one united German language for the empire. This 
language had been accepted by many courts, free cities, courts 
of justice, and universities, and especially by the electors of 
Saxony. This, and not the Misnian dialect—as is often erro- 
neously believed—was the one which Luther made the basis 
for the language of his Bible. He did this in order that both 
Upper and Lower Germany might understand it. This could 
only serve as a basis, because it could furnish only a relatively 
small supply of words and expressions for the Bible of the Ger- 
man people. The superstructure was created by Luther. He 
gathered the material in a most careful manner, partly from 
German books (of which up to the year 1520 more than a 
* Comp. Hopf, p. 2 £ 
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thousand had been printed) and partly from the lips of the peo- 
ple. With his fine philological taste, he formed from such ma- 
terial a more correct and euphonious language ; and though no 
friend of new forms, yet he himself has enriched our language 
with many expressions which are happily formed and full of 
meaning. As a Bible translator, he was the pioneer in sim- 
plifying the construction of sentences. This recasting of the 
German language cost him immense trouble and hard work. 
We learn, from his own words, that he and his assistants often 
spent two, three, and four weeks trying to find an expression 
for translating a single word, and sometimes then did not sue- 
ceed. He also complains of how the prophets—-Isaiah, for 
stance—had stubbornly striven against speaking in the clumsy 
German tongue. Neither did he succeed in accomplishing 
every thing at first. So he was untiring in his efforts to im- 
prove the German in his later editions.* 

His carefulness did not cease with construction and selection 
of more appropriate expression, but extended even to orthogra- 
phy. His first editions of the New Testament still show a very 
irregular orthography, rendered quite ungainly by the overabun- 
dance of consonants. Perhaps some of these mistakes may be 
set to the account of the type-setters and proof-readers. Luther, 
however, after 1530, constantly supplied the orthography, and 
rendered it more uniform and regular+ And how well has he 
succeeded in his translation of the Bible ‘to bring the German 
language in all its beauty and richness to a degree of develop- 
ment which may be regarded as a model! His great care in 
the correct use of German, and purity of language, is more ap- 
parent in his Bible than in any of his other works. One can 
easily comprehend why his contemporary and admirer, Erasmus 
Alber, calls him “a genuine German Cicero,” and “ boasts that 
from the beginning of the world no man has ever spoken or 
written German better than Luther.” { The fact that the first 
popish eritics of his translation speak of “ Luther’s German,” 
gives aconclusive proof of his creative powers in the realm of 
language. They not only recognized his German as “ eloquent 
and euphonious,” but also showed their appreciation in a more 
palpable way, inasmuch as they have continued to appropriate 


* Comp. Hopf, p. 112. + Ibid., 315, ff. 
¢ Comp. W. Grimm, “ Kurzgefasste Geschichte,” u. 8. w., § 305. 
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it more and more. In 1530 Luther could write: “It is not 
diffieult to see that they learn to speak and write German 
from my translation ; thus they steal my language also, of 
which they used to be so ignorant; they do not thank me for 
it, but on the other hand prefer to use it against me. I do 
not begrudge them, for I am pacified when I reflect that I 
have taught even my ungrateful pupils, even my enemies, to 
speak German.” It is also known that J. Grimm designates the 
New High German as “the Protestant Dialect,” whose free- 
dom-breathing nature, long ago, overpowered the poets and 
writers of the Catholic, though they were not cognizant of 
it. As time went on this Protestant dialect, the language of 
Luther, went out in an ever-widening circle, subduing the dif- 
ferent German dialects; at first Upper Germany, where the 
dialectic declensions of few words and forms soon became 
unnecessary ; then in Lower Germany, for which the last Platt- 
deutsch Bible was printed in 1621; and finally in Switzerland, 
where the Zurich Bible was changed into German in 1667. 
True, many different factors have contributed to the develop- 
ment and ever growing diffusion of the New High German ; 
but beyond controversy, Luther’s Bible was by far the most 
important factor in giving one language to all the German 
tribes.* No other book has exerted as great an influence upon 
the further development of the written High German language 
as Luther’s Bible, whose language served as a model to many 
of our best authors.+ It served to purify it from many foreign 
words which had been introduced during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and to rejuvenize it during the period of our German 
classical writers. And even to-day Luther’s Bible serves in vari- 
ous ways to suggest corrections in language and orthography. 
Besides, Luther’s Bible, above all other books, continues to exert 
an ennobling influence upon the language of the common people 
of Germany. Says Radlof:+ “Wherever Luther’s Bible was 
or is read, the language of the lower classes is every-where - 
more intelligible, accurate, and noble.” 


* Comp. Th. Mundt in Hopf, p. 305, 4+ Comp. Hopf, p. 226,f. + Jbid., p. 232. 





Methodist Church Polity. 


Art. V.—METHODIST CHURCH POLITY. 


Mernopist polity, in some of its features, is common to all 
divisions of the general body, but this paper treats especially 
of that of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is the further 
purpose of this paper to mention only salient points, with brief 
and practical elucidation, rather than to present an extended 
historical review or philosophical analysis and criticism. 

The word polity, from the Greek 7oActeia, in its application 
to nations or states, stands for civil government. In its appli- 
cation to Churches, it denotes their principles and practices of 
government in theory and administration. 

Methodism, doctrinally (of the Wesleyan type), and that 
which in this country is most largely represented and most 
successfully propagated by its episcopal branches, has been the 
same from the beginning. From the organization of our socie- 
ties, in accordance with Mr. Wesley’s methods, the standards 
of faith, the things accounted fundamental and immutable in 
Christian belief, without which no organization can claim to 
be part of the Holy Catholic Church, as well as the things 
which all along have given to Methodist preaching and teach- 
ing a recognized distinctiveness, have not changed. The dog- 
matic faith of the fathers is the faith of the Church to-day. 
No new doctrines have been introduced, nor have any of the 
old been abandoned or essentially modified. And the Church 
is effectually protected for all time to come against doctrinal 
novelties by the first restrictive rule of its constitution 

But the case is quite different with our polity. That has 
been a growth, its expansion proceeding gradually with our 
denominational progress, and, as we believe, under providen- 
tial supervision. ~ As in England, so in America, Mr. Wesley’s 
word was originally law. Whatever government there was 
came from him; it is hardly too much to say he maintained 
for some years an autocratic headship. The rules that were 
the law for the early Societies he gave and directed to be en- 
forced. These were few and simple, chiefly confined to meth- 
ods for securing moral discipline among the members, and for 
promoting the work of religion among the neglected populations 
to which his preachers were sent. And yet, almost from the 
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start, they embodied in principle and in inchoate experimental 
form not a few of the vital features of the later expanded and 
compacted polity of Methodism. The class-meeting, with its 
financial feature, something from every body for the work of 
God; the Leaders and Stewards’ Meeting; a superintending 
head and chief authority in the direction of the affairs of the 
Church; well-defined responsibility on the part of all church 
officers ; the concentration of all church agencies through a liv- 
ing connectionalism upon one great end, missionary aggressive- 
ness ; the itinerancy—all these, and more that might be named, 
had at least rudimental existence in the rules of Mr. Wesley, 
and in his own administration of them among the people called 
Methodists. 

Writing for Methodist readers, such general acquaintance 
with our polity may be assumed as to render unnecessary here 
more than a merely summarized statement. It can be no less 
a reproach to a church member to be without a general knowl- 
edge of his ecclesiastical government than to a citizen to be 
ignorant of the political government under which he lives. 
The composition and prerogatives of Quarterly, Annual, and 
General Conferences ; the duties of those who represent the 
several grades of office in the Church, from the chief pastors 
down through the list, and how they are made officers; the 
nature of our episcopacy, what sort it is as to ministerial rank, 
official privileges, and administrative powers; the itinerancy, 
its bearing upon the ministry and laity as to mutual relinquish- 
ment of original rights and privileges, and its regulated opera- 
tion ; the judicial system of our economy, by which churehly 
order is conserved and purity of doctrine and of life is pro- 
tected ; the plans by which the various benevolences of the 
Church are maintained and prosecuted; the legislation con- 
cerning finance, or “ for raising supplies for the propagation 
of the Gospel;” the obligations involved in membership 
among us as they relate to private and public behavior, and to 
the diligent use of established Christian ordinances or the 
means of grace—all these, which are inherent in our polity, 
and whatever else belongs to it, are set forth clearly and 
fully in our Book of Discipline. The Methodist who has not 
a fair understanding of them through careful study of that 
manual is unworthy of the place he has in the Church, and is 
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disqualified for meeting the grave responsibilities he has freely 
assumed. 

Dispensing with further allusion to particulars in our polity, 
if we survey it in its wholeness, the following marked features 
and facts appear : 

1. Its development through the years, from the fewest and 
simplest provisions to the comprehensive summary presented 
in the latest edition of our Discipline. 

Some idea of this development may be obtained by remem- 
bering that at the beginning of our history, prior to 1784, a 
few pages of the Conference Minutes contained the “ Rules and 
Regulations” for the Societies, and that the first published 
Discipline, in 1784, which includes a good deal of matter that 
does not come under the head of polity, is reproduced entire 
on fifty-six pages of Emory’s “History of the Discipline.” 
At present a volume of over four. hundred pages is largely 
taken up with the elaboration of our polity. 

Two inferences may be drawn from this historical fact in 
our ecclesiasticism : 

First, it was the faith of the fathers, as it is ours—a faith 
resting upon the impregnable testimony of Christian history 
covering eighteen centuries, as well as upon Scripture—that 
no finished or invariable form of church government is im- 
posed in the New Testament; that the most that can be found 
there are comprehensive, guiding principles, whose applica- 
tion is consistent with a large degree of freedom. Or, as Dr. 
Bangs has put it, restating the conclusion of Stillingfleet in 
his “ Irenicum,” that “the determining of the form of govern- 
ment is a matter of liberty in the Church,”—* no specific form 
of church government is prescribed in Scripture, and there- 
fore it is left to the discretion of each Church to regulate these 
matters as the exigencies of time, place, and circumstances 
shall dictate to be most expedient and likely to accomplish the 
greatest amount of good, always avoiding any and every thing 
which God has prohibited.” Thus holding that the economic 
- arrangements of the Church may be modified from time to 
time as circumstances require, in order to the largest and best 
results—the limitations of the New Testament always being 
regarded—Methodism from the first has not hesitated to 
change its methods, by excision, addition, or otherwise, for the 
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sake of greater efficiency in fulfilling its appointed mission. 
It recognizes no obligation to retain what has been simply be- 
cause it has been, when something else promises earlier and 
richer fruit. When ruts become obstructions to success, it is 
not restrained by an idolatrous reverence for antiquity from 
abandoning them for even untraveled paths, if these surely 
point to it. And as it has dealt with its polity in the past, so 
it will continue to do, being careful, as hitherto, to pay due-re- 
spect to those unalterable and inviolable directive principles 
which the New Testament lays down. 

A second inference is, that we have always trusted to provi- 
dential guidance in constructing and reconstructing our polity, 
and the results prove that we have not trusted in vain. “ Lo! 
I am with you alway,” has been relied on and appealed to as 
an abiding promise of the Lord to his Church. Not a measure 
has been incorporated into its economy, it may be affirmed, 
without humble prayer for the Spirit’s help, and the firm con- 
viction of approval on high. Southey says Mr. Wesley “ be- 
lieved” that “God would always provide means for his own 
ends.” So his sons and successors have steadfastly believed. 

It would be assuming too much to say that mistakes have 
never been made in our economical legislation, that the 
best thing has always been done, or that at any period we 
have had a perfect system. But this much is claimed, on 
the basis of indubitable Scripture authority and of the histor- 
ical development of the Church through the centuries, that 
divine guidance is promised to the Church when it is true to 
its Lord and to the mission he gives it; that while it may not 
pretend to infallibility in any of its measures, except those 
primarily and permanently fixed by Christ himself, it may, 
when fully consecrated and trustful and prayerful and earnest, 
within the sphere of liberty allowed it, connect its conclusions 
as to both spiritual and temporal administration with the en- 
lightening Spirit and leading providence of God. Holding 
such belief—looking out for the hand ef God in all human 
affairs and discerning it as it opened doors and invested every 
opportunity with responsibility, clinging to the abiding pres- 
ence and revealing function of the Holy Ghost in the Church, 
willing to follow where providence and the Spirit manifestly 
led and called, Methodism has built up its polity. And as it 
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and the world have beheld the unparalleled results attending 
its operation, its confession has always been, “ This is the Lord’s 
doing ; it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

While it retains its place among the evangelical forces of 
Christendom, Methodism will doubtless be called from time to 
time, as it has been, to modify its polity at various points. It 
is not likely, however, to lose its identity, nor to change its 
great, underlying principles, the forces that give it uniqueness 
and compactness and effectiveness in work, especially its itiner- 
ancy and general superintendency. But since the world will 
not stand still, Methodism cannot. New environments will 
vall for new appliances, or the reconstruction of old ones. 
Much of the old will attest that it has served its purpose. Let 
none tremble with alarm at prospective or possible changes 
while this confidence endures, that only those required by new 
social or political or moral conditions, and providentially or- 
dered, will be ventured. And while the Church preserves its 
spirituality in faith and life and power, and keeps to its mis- 
sion of spreading scriptural holiness over all lands, it may ex- 
pect in all things to be taught and led by its omnipresent and 
omnipotent Head. It will always be true, as Wesley believed, 
that God will not fail to “ provide means for his own ends.” 
Any Church that parades its polity as an immutable one, and 
on that ground arrogates exclusive right to churchly titles and 
prerogatives, if it does not thereby prove that it ought never 
to have been, does evince from within itself that the moving, 
growing world would lose but little if it ceased to be. An in- 
variable ecclesiasticism, while it may hold on to pomp, must 
inevitably decline in power—the power that lifts men to God 
and purifies society. The very assertion of undeviating adher- 
ence, in principle and practice, to an ancient polity, demon- 
strates, and all the more when the plea of infallibility is urged 
because of such adherence, that the organization represented 
has forfeited its credentials as a truly witnessing Church. As 
a relic of the past, remembering a dignity and usefulness that 
once belonged to it, we may try to venerate it. Asa part of the 
present, we can only treat it as the expression of sickliness and 
feebleness in spiritual life and work, not mentionable among 
the meliorating, regenerating forces of the world, whose absence 
it would miss and mourn as nature would the light of its sun. 
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2. No review of our polity can omit reference to its unity. 

Methodism is not a jumble of inharmonions, clashing frag- 
ments, but a solidified whole, whose essential parts are closely 
correlated, and combined to make up a self-consistent and vigor- 
ous economy. It is a remarkable fact, reflecting highest credit 
upon the far-seeing sagacity and judicial wisdom of those who, 
through successive quadrenniums, have shaped our polity, that 
all our legislation rounds out into a unified system, unexcelled 
in symmetry and in the nicely adjusted balance of its parts. 
Each part, as just remarked, has relation to every other; all fit 
together with admirable adaptation and reciprocal helpfulness, 
while none are so insignificant or so distant as not to feel the vi- 
bration when one is touched. Of course some parts of our polity 
have, relatively, higher value than others. Some could not be 
dropped out without disastrous consequences. The abolition of 
the itinerancy or of our general superintendency, for example, 
would work such a revolution in Methodism that, as we now 
know it, but little else than the name would remain. For 
these are foundation principles in our economy; they are the 
driving-wheels of our machinery. When they stop, all motion 
is arrested ; when they break down, the whole machine is pow- 
erless. And yet so real is the unity of our system in its en- 
tirety—so interlocked are all its parts—that it is allowable to 
appropriate Paul’s language, and say, “If one member suffers, 
all the members suffer with it,” for “the body is one.” It 
would be well, if some who are clamoring for extreme changes 
in our polity would get a broader view and better understand- 
ing of this aspect of it than they seem to have, as thereby they 
might be enabled to see that their proposed improvements in- 
volve, not a single change, but so many radical changes that, if 
effected, we would have practically a new system throughout. 
There is yet wanted proof that Providence or the times demand 
it, or that it would be an improvement upon what we have. 

Now this unity of polity has not come to pass by chance . 
or accident. It is not the outcome of guesses, or of merely 
impulsive and experimental legislation. It has been steadily 
aimed at; it was designed to be. It is a necessity with us, and 
has been felt to be such from the beginning. Without it 
there could never have been that consolidation and mutuality 
of interests and responsibilities which we have made our work- 
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ing principle, and to which our success is in no small measure 
to be referred. Nothing less would be a true expression of the 
paramount’ idea of our organization. ‘That idea is, and since 
1784 has been, an all-embracing connectionalism, consolidat- 
ing the individuals of the Church into one body, and concen- 
trating all resources and forces for a common cause. It links 
all the parts together by connectional ties for connectionai use. 

Methodism makes little account of individualism, except 
as it may appropriate and utilize it as an element of power 
in strengthening the whole and in carrying on the general 
work. Without pressing too far the idea of the proprietor- 
ship involved, it may be said of all the members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, its ministry included, that they belong 
to the Church. They are in the Church for the Church, their 
membership in one society or conference allying them to every 
denominational plan and movement... So the separate societies 
and congregations belong to and are for the denomination. 
They are parts of a whole. The conservation of the whole, and 
its equipment for the largest possible effectiveness as an evan- 
gelical working agency, is the supreme reason for the recogni- 
tion and retention of the parts. No self-assertion of the parts 
is admissible that conflicts with primary and paramount obliga- 
tions to the whole. Congregationalism in Methodism, while 
we keep in view the purpose and spirit with which it started, 
must be pronounced a contradiction, by nature unfitted to 
represent the distinctive principles and accomplish the mission 
of which the name, Methodism, is the recognized symbol. 

There is much needed throughout our membership, in both 
its ministry and laity, a more intelligent appreciation of the 
strictly connectional character of our Church, and of the cor- 
responding unity of its polity. Each explains the other. 
They are indissoluble. As the former is appreciated and 
approved, the latter is likely to be, and vice versa. If the 
Church at large shall have been brought up to such apprecia- 
tion during its centenary year, it will not have been celebrated 
in vain. 

3. Methodism looks to results. 

It was formed, and is fitted, to bring things to pass. Meth- 
odism has never made much of mere show. It has but little 
use for the millinery and tinseled ornamentation for sensuous 
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effect ; the spoiling of worship by “a round of dramatic pan- 
tomime, with... scenic accompaniments. .. only adapted to the 
lowest stage of human thought,” as if the Church ‘were satis- 
fied with itself, and asking the world to be satisfied with it,— 
when fashionable society condescends to patronize it, and when 
its fruit is chiefly gathered from harvests whose seed it never 
sowed,—it will imitate those who cleave to “ beggarly elements,” 
and either altogether discard the living, quickening power, or 
subordinate it to the dead form. Methodism prescribes an or- 
der for public worship; but that order does not conflict with 
the inspired teaching that “where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” It has a ritual, indeed, but such is its sim- 
plicity and practicalness that it guards against abuse, and, with 
its conformity to Scripture, secures uniformity and admitted 
propriety in the services of the Church. Its ritual is not a 
yoke, but a teacher—an inspiration. 

In a word, all the methods of Methodism, in its several 
departments, contemplate substantial, and generally early, re- 
sults, which mark progress and growth. When there are no 
results after sufficient efforts, and the failure can be traced to 
the unsuitableness of the methods employed, they are quickly 
displaced. Fruit is the test of value. Nothing is esteemed as 
worth having out of which something does not come. We 
should be damaged by fossilized forms and ornamental append- 
ages that do not signify either force or fruit. 

Tothe work which, with divine favor, it has wrought, Meth- 
odism confidently appeals for the vindication of its polity and 
of its right to be. The work and the polity under which it has 
come to pass cannot be dissevered. .They must be connected 
in any intelligent, ingenuous investigation, and the one is, on 
the human side, the chief solution of the other. The won- 
derful achievements of Methodism are mainly due to its sin- 
gular economy. Taking the test-principle, that applies to 
churches no less than to individuals and nations, “by their _ 
fruits ye shall know them,” and applying it to ourselves, we 
feel warranted in asserting that our case stands. Our vine, we 
believe, produces the fruit which proves it to be of the heav- 
enly Father’s planting. 

The work of Methodism is before the world, and it well-nigh 
covers the entire earth. It is the religious phenomenon of the 
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nineteenth century. In our own country its proportions are 
largest and most impressive. This country could not have 
been what it is without it: To it, more than to any other sin- 
gle agency, it is indebted for the Gospel. But all the nations 
have shared in the blessings that have flowed from it. Univer- 
sal civilization owes it an immeasurable debt. There is not a 
Christian denomination in America or Europe which has not 
been brought under obligations to it. Only bigotry can fail to 
acknowledge this work, and only bigotry intensified by inexcus- 
able stupidity can disallow the inference which the simplest 
logic requires. 

We do not claim that our polity constitutes us the Church, to 
the exclusion and unchurching of others. But we do aver that, 
as far as mere polity can, it invests us with a real churchhood. 

As to recognition by others, from whose polity ours differs, 
we do not beg for it, but assert our right to it, and our perfect 
equality with any and every other body styling itself a Church. 
At no vital point has any other body the advantage of us. We 
owe it to ourselves and to truth never to concede such advan- 
tage on any sort of superiority. As to the Pharisaic narrow- 
ness which refuses recognition because we prefer substance to 
shadow, power to pomp, the living present to the dead past, 
spiritual life to worn-out fables, a ministry that brings men to 
Christ anywhere without prayer-book or candles or gown to 
one that has to hunt its legitimacy and authority amid the rub- 
bish and rottenness of the papacy—we need not be concerned 
about that. We give it our pity and go ahead with our work, 
neither distressed nor discouraged. “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” 

As Methodists, while homilistion | is befitting because of un- 
faithfulness in making the most of our appliances and opportu- 
nities, we have abundant reason to be grateful for the past and 
hopeful for the future. It is not presumptuous to believe that, 
if true to our mission, God will continue to use us in extend- 
ing his kingdom. A deep sense of our responsibilities as a 
Church, duly shared by all the preachers and people of Method- 
ism, and a vivid realization of the fact that our perils are more 
from within than from without, will go far both to prevent the 
impairment of our system, and to bring out continuously the 
greatest efficiency of which it is, or may be made, capable. 
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Arr. VI.—THE CHRISTIAN LIFE OF REV. JOHN S&S. 
INSKIP—A STUDY. 

“ Over seldom finds, even among sincere Christians, that sym- 
metry of life, that balance of character, which the promise of 
the Scripture holds out to our expectation, and which makes 
the life of our Lord the ideal life. Where we find great amiabil- 
:ty there is apt to bea want of steadfast manliness. Where great 
force of character exists, we are apt to be disappointed in the 
lack of the ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit. Where great 
faith has enabled a soul to step beyond the ordinary reliance of 
most Christians, we are so often disappointed to find the full- 
ness of a complete faith marred by the divergences of fanati- 
cism, and superstition taking the place of reliance on truth.” 

We find the above in a modest and little-known volume, a 
kind of autobiographical memorial of a chronic bed-ridden in- 
valid, in whom the suffering graces seem to have very nearly 
realized the divine ideal of completeness. Its author was a 
Quaker preacher, who had been in that sick chamber, and found 
it to be a veritable Bethel, and was almost persuaded that he 
had found the exceptional case in which the distinctive and 
characteristic graces of the subject were neither marred nor 
discounted by their opposing faults or infirmities. The para- 
graph is introduced in this place to recognize and affirm an im- 
portant fact among the phenomena of the Christian life, that 
nearly every form of graciousness of character is liable to be- 
come faulty by verging into an unwholesome or excessive de- 
velopment, so as to destroy the spiritual symmetry and mar the 
completeness of the divine image in the soul: a consideration 
well calenlated to teach us humility, to mitigate our exactions 
toward each other, and to induce greater charity in our judg- 
ments respecting the character and lives of professed Chris- 
tians. It is also introduced to indicate the spirit in which we 
Jesire to consider the Christian career, experimental and active, 
of an eminent Christian minister. 

Rev. John S. Inskip was born in Bradford, England, about 
seventy years ago. While he was yet a child his parents re- 
moved to this country and settled in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
where their son passed his childhood and youth, and came to 
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the critical period when the world lay before him and his life’s 
career must be entered upon. His outfit for that great enter- 
prise was neither large nor liberal. He was not learned nor 
wealthy ; but he had a sound mind in a sound body, was 
trained to habits of industry and self-reliance, and, being en- 
dowed with a full share of hopefulness and buoyancy of spirit, 
the outlook was to him quite the opposite of discouraging. 
But just at this point in his history, that is, as he was nearing 
manhood, an event occurred in his experience that changed the 
tendencies of his aspirations and gave a new direction to all 
his purposes, and which effectually determined the course of 
his life. His father’s house was not at that time, in the higher 
and better sense, a Christian home ; and yet it was not destitute 
of religious and Christianizing influences, which also largely 
permeated and tempered the social community in which he 
lived, and of whose spirit he became unconsciously a partaker. 
At sixteen years old he was converted, and became a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The value of such a transi- 
tion in the case of an active and self-reliant American youth, 
just bursting forth into life’s activities, with the unrestrained 
freedom and large self-consciousness that one recognizes in 
that class of persons, is quite beyond any comparative es- 
timate. It directly and at once introduced him to new and 
better relationships, placed him in more wholesome and 
conservative associations, and surrounded him with influences 
that pointed him to a high spiritual ideal, as both possi- 
ble of attainment and altogether to be desired. If he was 
truly converted—which need not be doubted—the fundamental 
elements of his character, the first principles of his being, the 
law of his life, his will and affections, had all been brought 
into new conditions. Obedience to God had taken the place of 
the natural self-well ; devotion had replaced the naturally dom- 
inant egoism; and the instinctive trend of the whole moral 
nature had become Godward. The course of living and the 
objects to be aimed at—the pleasures, ambitions, and attain- 
ments that had risen up before the youthful imagination—were 
now to be cast down, and an entirely new path entered upon, 
that was to be pursued from motives before unknown to him. 
We are considering our subject as simply an ordinary Christian 
youth, born of the Spirit, and honestly endeavoring to fulfill 
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his baptismal vows, “to renounce the devil and all his works, 
the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desires 
of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, so as not to fol- 
low or be led by them ;” and the after life, which we are now 
to consider, answers to and proves that he was such in his ex- 
perience and in his conduct. 

It is also agreeable to the known facts of the case to assume 
that his conversion was the great and commanding event of, his 
history, because his whole after life was fashioned by it ; that this 
was something rea/, a spiritual regeneration that raised him to 
a higher plane of being, with better aspirations and a broader 
and clearer spiritual vision. It would be vain to conjecture 
what he would have been without that great change ; but what- 
ever he became—all that we contemplate in his life and char- 
acter as seen in his history, or that we cherish as worthy to be 
remembered respecting him—depended upon, and in some 
measure grew out of, that great event. Instead of continuing 
in his natural estate of unspiritual carnality, he had been 
brought to know his Maker as a sin-pardoning God, and to 
accept his high calling to serve and please God in newness of 
life. And although we might suspect that his later life was 
not entirely free from doubts and fears, and perhaps occasional 
and partial backslidings, yet the better impulses prevailed in 
the sequel, and the Christian life triumphed. 

Then there came another crisis in his experience, when he 
seemed to hear the voice of the Spirit speaking to his deepest 
religious consciousness and saying, “ The Lord hath need of 
thee,” and so calling him, with a specifical designation, to the 
ministry of the Gospel. It was an original Methodist doctrine 
—it may be devoutly hoped that it will never become anti- 
quated, and the more so because the more spiritual of other 
denominations are beginning to recognize it—that the call to 
the ministry is direct and specific, the voice of the Spirit com- 
ing directly to the spiritual consciousness of the child of God ; 
and, accordingly, there must be, in the history of every one 
whom the Head of the Church chooses for the special service 
of the ministry, a time when the soul seems to hear the “ still 
small voice” of the Spirit intimating “the Master has come 


and calleth for thee.” To this the first response is not unfre- 
quently a decided protest of unwillingness—pleading unfitness 
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and inability, like Moses, or rising up in open rebellion, like 
Jonah. To the devout the work may appear too great and too 
sacred, and in not a few cases the flesh will suggest that the 
sacrifice is more than should be required. As in the soul’s con- 
version there is in every case a conflict and a conquest, so, in 
the call to the ministry, the trembling soul yields only with 
reluctance, submitting as a willing captive to bear the yoke of 
Christ. We assume all this in respect to our subject, because 
he was inducted into the office and work of the ministry by 
the normal and prescriptive Methodist processes, and because 
he professed, and the Church accepted his profession, that he 
thought in his heart that he was truly called, according to the 
will of our Lord Jesus Christ, to this sacred and responsible 
work. [He accepted his calling, not from motives of .human 
prudence, nor siinply with the reasonable hope that he could in 
that way most surely glorify God and save his own soul, but 
because he was assured that such was the divine will, and he 
dared not disobey. As we are not writing a memoir, we need 
not pursue his life-story through all its changes. It is enough 
to say that he became a traveling preacher in the Philadelphia 
Conference in 1836 ; that after successive appointments in Ohio, 
New York, and Baltimore, he at length gave himself entirely 
to the work of an evangelist, preaching especially the doctrine, 
and calling Christians to the experience, of Christian holiness ; 
and while so occupied he ceased at once to work and live. 

A man’s natural cast of mind and his inborn peculiarities 
remain specifically the same in all the stages of religious expe- 
rience. Even among the apostles may be traced their several 
characteristics, which survive in the thoughts and images shown 
us in the New Testament. So in the Christian and ministerial 
life of him whose career we are now considering, his mental 
peculiarities and spiritual habitudes are clearly indicated. The 
impulsive fervor of his nature was readily detected in the 
moods of his religious life, and especially in the character of 
his preaching. His constitutional frankness, sanctified by grace, 
rendered him intolerant of shams and cant, and made it im- 
possible for him to present the truth in consciously recognized 
disguises. Because he was loyal to his own convictions and to 
the spirit of God’s truth, he sometimes uttered unacceptable 


things, and often exposed and denounced the specious false- 
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hood. The certainty and the rapidity of his intuitions of the 
true and the right compelled him to the front in reforms, 
which, though at length triumphant, were achieved in opposi- 
tion to public favor, and only through struggles and conflicts. 
And even in those special manifestations of the Christian life 
for which in the sequel he became chiefly distinguished, some- 
thing of this downright and thorough fidelity to his heart’s 
convictions may still be detected. He accepted with a seady 
faith the Methodist doctrine of an advanced and elevated form 
of Christian experience ; and because he believed it he preached 
it, althongh his own heart told him that he had not himself 
attained to it, and he earnestly exhorted his hearers to lay hold 
by faith on this their high ealling and gracious privilege. And 
when the thought was pressed home to his mind, by the Holy 
Spirit, that what was so clearly the duty of others was equally 
so to himself, with characteristic fidelity he confessed the claim 
and surrendered himself to the gracious requisition. And, 
having accepted the promises of the Gospel in their fullness, and 
demonstrated their saving power in his own heart, he freely, 
and with all the native ardor of his soul, declared what great 
things the Lord had done for him. 

The religious history of our subject is inseparably connected 
with certain well-known forms and phases of personal Chris- 
tian experience. More than thirty years after his conversion, 
most of which time he had been engaged in the ministry, he 
was seen to enter upon a new and definitely distinguished form 
of religious experience, but not in kind, nor yet clearly differ- 
entiated in its form and phases. There certainly are not two 
distinct kinds of Christian life, but equally certainly there are 
higher and lower stages of grace, and these are so definitely 
marked that they may be clearly discriminated. This is much 
more than a matter of speculation, because it is intimately 
related to our knowledge of the deep things of God. All will 
concede that the Christian life is a progression, and that they 
who have received Christ by spiritual regeneration are called to 
grow up into him in all spiritual fullness. Nor is this spiritual 
ascent usually a steady and uniform advancement, without 
definitely indicated transitions, nor a development without 
distinct crises; but it has its marked changes, with struggles 
and birth-throes, to be followed by new and clearly ascertained 
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attainments in divine things. These crises serve as stations and 
mile-stones along the “ King’s highway,”—they are seasons of 
real travail, in which victories are won, and spoils taken, and 
through which the soul rises into a higher plane of spiritual 
life. The experience of him whose case we are now consider- 
ing, as many times related by himself and so largely attested 
by his subsequent life, abundantly affirm this view of the sub- 
ject. He had himself, so he testified, dwelt and walked for 
more than thirty years on the lower level of Christian experi- 
ence—not, indeed, without the consciousness of God’s favor and 
with a measure of religious comfort, and yet not wholly satis- 
fied—and then, by a clearly marked transition, he passed into 
another and a higher spiritual estate. Others have testified to 
a like experience, and have in like manner attested its genuine- 
ness by the godliness of their after lives. It need not be de- 
nied that some who have professed such an experience may 
have been charlatans or superficial pretenders—some self-de- 
ceived and some consciously false—but the facts still remain, 
and the sober devotion and manifest integrity and the godly 
living of very many who have witnessed this confession, render 
it impossible to set aside their testimony. 

It may seem conventional, and perhaps belittling, to speak 
of these later spiritual crises as “ the second blessing,” and yet 
perhaps no other form of words can so adequately describe the 
thing intended. Nor is there any lack of scriptural warrant 
for such an experience in the religious life of the fathers. 
Even in the Old Testament we find examples of it. Jacob 
at Bethel saw the vision of the Ladder, and there and then en- 
tered into a covenant with the God of his fathers, from which 
it does not appear that he afterward departed; but his relig- 
ious life during the next twenty years was certainly an unele- 
vated one. Bnt when on his way retyrning to the land of 
Canaan, the home of his early life, he was met by the Angel 
with whom he wrestled all night; and there he received a new 
name, and began a new and better course of living. David was 
from his youth up an obedient servant of God, so steadfast in 
his devotion that he was recognized as a man after God’s own 
heart; but not only was his outward life, for a time, very far 
from perfect, but he himself confesses that his heart was not 
right with God; he was envious at the prosperity of the wicked, 
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and his heart was brutish toward God. But at length a 
change came upon his spirit; he went into the sanctuary of 
God—the secret chamber of his own heart—where the Spirit 
met him and taught him better things by raising him into a 
higher spiritual estate. Isaiah—the prophet that more clearly 
than any other saw the coming glory of Messiah’s kingdom— 
when called to the prophetic office, felt and confessed his unfit- 
ness for that work till the seraph had touched his lips with a 
coal from God’s altar, and declared to him that his “ iniquity 
was taken away, and his sin purged.” The apostles walked 
with Christ three years, and they so profited by his teachings 
that he himself spoke of them, with a single exception, as 
“clean ;” and yet the experience of the day of Pentecost was 
to them at once a new revelation and the beginning of a higher 
degree of the spiritual life. The first stages of the Christian 
life constitute, in their usual and normal development, a period 
of spiritual infaney, and yet with the possibilities of the largest 
attainments. Every thing is at that stage only inchoate and 
incomplete. The germination of the grain of mustard seed, 
and the after growth of the plant—the fermentation of the 
leaven that was placed in the meal “ till all was leavened ’—are 
the divine Teacher’s illustrations of the phenomena of spiritual 
increase in those who are born of the Spirit. 

There are in these direct and obvious aspects of Christian ex- 
perience important and far-reaching implications of theological 
truth. They assume the reality of “sin in believers,” from 
which devout souls groan to be delivered. And since * there is 
now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus,” the pres- 
ence of this abiding sin is not in itself a cause of personal guilt. 
but in order to this state of the case, the sin so recognized must 
be abhorred and resisted, and its power to bring the soul into 
condemnation must ke constantly, unceasingly, thwarted by the 
perpetual renewed efficiency of the merits of Christ’s death, 
made effective in the soul by faith. The Christian who walks 
in the light, and rejoices in the fellowship of love, and with 
unwearied faith appropriates the blood ef Christ both for par- 
doning and for cleansing, still confesses, from the depths of his 
spiritual consciousness, his need of the merits of Christ’s blood. 

It also clearly distinguishes the essence and reality of sin from 
the volitionary activities of its subject. No real Christian, what 
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ever may be the stage of his attainments in grace, consciously 
chooses to do wrong; and yet there is clear and oftentimes very 
pungent conviction of sin, against which the soul strives with 
all its powers of will and action. The whole theory of the 
“second blessing” implies the presence and the activity of in- 
dwelling sin, against which the will of the true Christian is per- 
petually striving and overcoming through faith. And because 
this form of sin is common to all men, and exists independent 
of both volition and consciousness, it seems to inhere in our 
nature. It is “original sin,’ which must be eliminated 
“through sanctification of the Spirit” and “the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

However humiliating the confession may be, yet the truth is 
too plainly manifest to be doubted, that the average Christian 
life is pursued on a comparatively low level of spirituality; and 
even Christian ministers, though honestly sincere, and main- 
taining a moderate degree of religious enjoyment, are too often 
found walking in incompleteness of faith, and having very 
limited religious attainments. That this should be so is indeed 
not necessary, and certainly it ought not to be, for the whole 
purpose and spirit of the Gospel calls its subjects to a higher 
estate of grace and to a more complete and holier life. And 
yet, while we are compelled to recognize the fact that for 
thirty years before his remarkable transition the subject of this 
study was only an average Christian, we do not, therefore, con- 
clude that he was false to his profession, but rather, beyond a 
doubt, that he was a true believer, honestly purposing to do the 
will of God. And it is greatly to his credit that when he was 
raised into a higher plane of experience, he neither denied nor 
depreciated the grace that he had before received, and in which 
he stood during the earlier years of his ministry. 

The practical value of these considerations may justify their 
further examination. If we grant that it is according to the 
economy of the grace of God that believers, being found in 
Christ, shall, by walking in him, go onward to perfection, then 
two practical thoughts, closely related to this subject, call for 
our attention. These are (1) the phenomenal character of this 
progress, and (2) the nature and conditions of the state so at- 
tained. The former of these may seem to be only partially 
alike in the experience of different persons, and the latter are, 
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no doubt, somewhat varied in their aspects by differences of 
individual temperaments, and also by the character and extent 
of former religious instruction and culture, and by accidental 
environments. But a careful inspection and analysis of the 
cases in which these differences are the most manifest, will 
show that such diversities are only apparent or that they are 
merely superficial and incidental, while the sum and substance 
of the Christian life, and also its fruits, are wonderfully wni- 
form, and its movements strangely harmonious among those 
that experience its power. 

Progress in spirituality is the normal condition of the relig- 
ious life, without which, steadily operating, that life cannot be 
maintained in a state of wholesome effectiveness. As the 
young plant must grow, or else it will wither and perish, and 
as the young animal that is not so nourished as to develop into 
its proper fullness of growth becomes dwarfed and deformed, 
with a constant perilous liability to death, so the soul that is 
“born again” is, by the conditions of its new life, designed for 
a course of spiritual increase, growing up into Christ and the 
Christly character in all things. And to such a process of 
spiritual growth and development, going on to “ perfection,” 
the whole of the spiritual nature—the “ new man ”—certainly 
and naturally tends with all the force and steadiness of its in- 
stinctive being. And certainly the very idea of “ growth in 
grace ” implies a gradation in Christian experience, the going 
forward by successive stages to more and more nearly perfected 
forms of spiritual manhood. There are in the personal history 
of every true Christian the successive stages of childhood, of 
young manhood, and of patriarchal maturity, but these sev- 
erally are very far from synchronizing with the stages of the 
natural life. 

The phenomena of this progress through its several stages 
are interesting and profitable for study. At the beginning 
there are, indeed, peace and joy, and there are also seasons of 
perplexity, and not unfrequently the shadows of doubts that 
occasion fears. But if by diligence and fidelity of devotion 
all recognized sin is carefully avoided, the soul’s peace with 
God will remain steadfast. But this state of religious growth 
may itself at length become the occasion of spiritual disquie- 
tude. The quickened and clarified spiritual consciousness at 
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length discovers, deep down in the soul, hitherto undetected, 
depths of * indwelling sin,” giving pain to the conscience, and 
awakening anew and with increased intensity longings to be 
delivered ; and this conviction of the sin of the soul, this self- 
abhorrence in view of the infinite holiness of the divine law 
and of the soul’s lack of conformity to its spirit and precepts, 
is often as distinct and as great a burden upon the spirit of the 
truly regenerate as was the sense of sin and guilt and conse- 
quent danger at the first awakening. This is the believer's 
seventh of Romans. Then the burdened spirit cries out, 
“Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity ;” “Create in me 
a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me ;” and at 


length it formulates its emotions in the petition, “ Break off 
this yoke of inbred sin.” In all this there is indeed “ no con- 
demnation ;” for in the midst of this tempest of fears and hopes 
and longing desires the face of the Sun of Righteousness is 
not hidden, but it is an earnest struggling to be delivered from 
this body of death, with the accompanying prayer, to which 
only the promised Comforter can give effective utterance: 


“Speak the second time, ‘ Be clean,’ 
Take away my inbred sin.” 


And in answer comes the gracious assurance, I “ will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your 
filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you.” The 
work of faith is fulfilled, and the soul rests in God, filled with 
joy of the Holy Ghost. 

And now we are prepared to consider the second of the 
thoughts before referred to, and in doing so we will repeat 
what we have said in another place: 

“ But what is the condition, as to indwelling sin, into which 
the soul is thus bronght? Is it, or is it not, an absolute de- 
struction and extirpation of the ‘carnal mind?’ Here is an 
open question, and one of real interest. The best Methodist 
authorifies—and among them Wesley and Watson—treat that 
question very cautiously, and the former directly declares that 
he had never taught the doctrine of the possibility of a sinless 
perfection. Possibly, however, when carefully and understand- 
ingly examined, the question will be found to be one respecting 
the meaning of words rather than of the substance of things. 
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According as different persons define the terms ‘sin’ and 
‘purity,’ the question may be answered either yrs or No, just 
as more or less shall be included in them. It is certain, how- 
ever, that at such a crisis a mighty and thorough victory is 
achieved ; that indwelling sin, if not absolutely cast out, is 
most effectually bruised under the feet of the incoming Con- 
queror.” 

But as a subsidiary question it may be asked, Can we, for 
ourselves, judge and determine in this matter? May any one 
answer, with certainty, what is the state of his own soul in 
respect to “inbred sin?” Let us see: 

There are three several sources of self-knowledge that may 
be consulted in such a case : consciousness, experience, and divine 
assurance. 1. Consciousness takes notice of the soul’s active 
processes, but the range of its observance does not extend to 
the quiescent states. Whether, therefore, the carnal mind is 
only subdued into inaction or utterly extirpated, consciousness 
cannot answer, because the subject is beyond its range. And 
even should some of the motions of sin very faintly show 
themselves in their thick disguises, it is not certain that the 
power of introspection would infallibly detect them as such. 
And it is even more likely that the tender conscience might 
miscall the innocent infirmities of the soul, sins. 2. Nearly 
the same remarks will apply to the reports of experience. It 
is no certain evidence that there is no indwelling sin in the 
soul because its motions have not been felt for a given season, 
short or long, for certainly we cannot always and infallibly dis- 
tinguish between natural moral incompleteness and spiritual 
depravity. 3. As to the evidence of divine assurance, while 
we hold to and glory in the doctrine of the Witness of the 
Spirit, we do not see how, in its usual methods, it can bear any 
testimony upon this subject. It witnesses to our acceptance 
by creating our peace, and raising our hopes to God. It testi- 
fies to our sonship by giving us the filial spirit, “ the Spirit of 
adoption,” from which the apostle infers(by a logical process) 
our heirship through Christ. But in none of these is there 
any direct communication to the understanding, no interjection 
of logical ideas, as there must be in order that the fact of 
personal sinlessness shall be assured. And if the individual 
himself cannot certainly determine this question, much less 
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can another determine it for him. It is, however, our privi- 
lege to know that the most complete victory has been achieved 
and is maintained ; and by divinely-begotten hope its glorious 
consummation is assured to the faithful. 

But turning from these questions, which are only of second- 
ary importance, to the certain and positive things in this work 
of grace, we find in them a rich cnventory of the most excellent 
spiritual gifts. Because of the soul’s illumination all the great 
things of spiritual religion become manifest to its vision, and 
the tendered conscience feels and responds to their touch. 
All of the heart’s affections—its loves and its repulsions, its 
hopes and its fears, its joys and its sorrows—are attuned into 
harmony with the mind of Christ, who also, with the Father 
and the Spirit, becomes the supreme object of Love. Dwell- 
ing thus in the divine presence, the soul, with all its ransomed 
power, becomes engaged and absorbed in unutterable wonder, 
love, and praise—in holy and all-comprehending worship. In 
this is found the realization of St. Paul’s inimitable prayer 
for the Ephesian saints: “That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with all 
the fullness of God.” This is the spiritual fulfillment of that 
which was long before assured to the natural Israel under 
literal and material symbols: “ Happy art thou, O Israel: who 
is like unto thee, O people saved by the Lord, the shield of thy 
help, and who is the sword of thy excelleney! and thine en- 
emies shall be found liars unto thee ; and thou shalt tread upon 
their high places.” 

We have thus dwelt at length upon these things, both on 
account of their intrinsic excellence and because of their close 
relationship to the life and the Christian experience now under 
consideration ; for whatever else may be remembered or forgot- 
ten respecting him, John S. Inskip will be remembered as a 
confessor and an apostle of the doctrine and experience of 
Christian holiness. For thirty years he was an average Meth- 
odist minister in respect to spiritual attainments and Christian 
fidelity. He was doctrinally orthodox and evangelical in his 
methods ; diligent and zealous in his ministry, and blameless in 
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his life before men. But he came at length to a profound con- 
viction that his religious life was proceeding on an altogether un- 
elevated spiritual plane, and that his duty as a minister, and his 
privilege as a Christian, united in calling him to a higher expe- 
rience. As a Methodist he had learned the doctrine of Chris- 
tian perfection, had accepted it as his own, and had solemnly 
professed to be groaning after its realization in himself. He 
was at length led by the Spirit to see its attainment as a present 
duty and privilege, and he “ was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,” but joyfully accepted the great salvation. 

It will be pertinent at this point to say something respecting 
the existing state of the subject of advanced Christian life, vari- 
ously designated “ sanctification,” “Christian perfection,” and 
“ holiness,” among the Methodists of New York and vicinity 
during the second and third quarters of the present century, 
and coming down to the date of the things now under our notice. 

Before that date it had been a prominent subject of pulpit 
instruction, and eminent practical examples of its truth and ex- 
cellence were not wanting. It is quite certain, however, that, 
about the middle decades of the century, there had been a fall- 
ing away in respect to the subject in both the pulpit and the 
classroom. It was, however, during all this time pressed upon 
the attention of the Church by not a few faithful ones; and 
especially by a distinguished Christian woman, whose name need 
not be mentioned, and by those who became associated with 
her as confessors and propagandists of that form of faith and 
experience. And now that the actors in those things and the 
partisans in the controversies that arose about them have nearly 
all passed away, and it may be believed have come together in 
the goodly company of the redeemed and sanctified, it is not 
too much to admit that the influence of that voice erying in 
the wilderness was both needful and productive of good 
results. Possibly there were infelicities of doctrinal statement, 
and sometimes, we think, there was quite too little meekness in . 
resisting opposition, but whatever deductions may be deemed 
necessary for these things, it is still quite certain that the 
resultant balance of good was not inconsiderable; and as the 
memory of the contests of the past faded out, and the zeal 
that would have called down fire from heaven to consume the 
opposers gave place to the gentleness of spirit that breathed 
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only the apostolic exhortation—* Little children, love one 
another’—we were all ready to magnify the grace that had 
matured so richly. And yet it was painfully manifest at the 
time of Mr. Inskip’s wonderful spiritual transition that in the 
Church generally the fires of the divine life in its higher forms 
were burning only comparatively faintly. A deeper impression 
and a more active inspiration seemed needful to reinstate it in 
the hearts of the people, and especially among the younger 
ministers, so as to secure for it a voice in the pulpit and in 
the churches. 

The external conditions of Mr. Inskip’s experience, in con- 
nection with his great spiritual transition as related by himself, 
and as it has become a part of the religious history of the 
time, are remarkable and instructive. He was simply’ pursu- 
ing the leadings of his own heart’s convictions, as these came 
to him from the word of God and the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, and setting forth in his ministrations the high privi- 
leges of believers to receive the heavenly baptism, though as 
yet he had not attained to the fullness of that blessing. But 
that which he preached to others the Spirit repreached to his 
own heart and understanding; and so, convinced of his own 
great opportunity, he surrendered himself to be dealt with as 
the Spirit might dictate. And it was done for him aecording 
to his faith. Historically and phenomenally the whole trans- 
action appears as a simple act of faith in self-surrender, fol- 
lowed by a great spiritual baptism, which is proved also to 
have been a marvelous uplifting of soul and a casting down 
of the strong man of sin; the spoiling of his goods, and their 
replacement with the furniture and adornment of the graces 
of the Spirit. And then all things were at once and freely 
consecrated anew, a living sacrifice, to testify and to work for 
Christ. To any one capable of appreciating these things, and 
seeing them in their manifestations and results, they must ap- 
pear as indubitable proofs that the work then accomplished was 
genuine and thorough,—a real and a marked spiritual transfor- 
mation, raising their subject into a higher plane of Christian 
experience and superinducing new habitudes in his whole 
spiritual being ; a sanctification not only in the soul’s victory 
and cleansing, but also and eminently in the earnest and lively 
consecration of himself to the Master’s service. 
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We may not fail to observe, as is indicated in the words that 
stand at the head of this paper, that such an experience, and 
the after life to which it leads, are beset with peculiar and very 
formidable dangers. To say nothing of spiritual pride, which 
will assuredly be presented by the tempter, on the one hand 
will be the whirlpool of fanaticism, and on the other the quick- 
sands of guéetistic mysticism. Nor need we assume that in 
this case either of these was absolutely and completely avoided. 
We may and do say, however, that he suffered less from them 
than have many others who have been made partakers of the 
same excellent grace. The glowing fervor of his soul could 
not fail to make him aware of the comparative lukewarmness 
of his associates in the ministry and of the Church generally, 
and with this would come a liability to censoriousness and a 
tendency to separation, which might readily mature into a 
Pharisaic self-complacency, and result in a kind of incipient or 
even real “ come-outer-ism.” That this temptation was actually 
felt is sufficiently evident; and that, at times, and to a limited 
extent, it was listened to, may be suspected; but however that 
may be, it is certain that it did not gain any permanent ascend- 
ency in either his heart or mind, and that, with advancing 
years of experience, his spirit was drawn more and more inti- 
mately near to his Church and his brethren. 

Nor have we far to inquire for the influences by which he 
was saved from these perils; for they arose directly and spon- 
taneously from the character of his experience. That was, 
indeed, a work of faith and a baptism of fire; but it was of a 
faith that works by love, and a fire that fused the affections and 
separated them from earthly elements. The growth of Chris- 
tian charity in the renewed heart is often more gradual than is 
that of the primary fruits of faith ; and it is possible that these, 
if not duly tempered by that, may induce censoriousness, and 
result in alienations, thus making a schism in the body of 
Christ. But in this case the spirit of charity, at length, in . 
every instance, gained the ascendency, till finally it dominated 
the whole man and became the ruling habit of his mind and 
life. John S. Inskip was characteristically a social and a lova- 
ble man. He loved especially his associates in the Christian 
ministry, and eminently those to whom he was most closely re- 
lated by the mystical affinities that bind kindred souls to each 
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other; and his heart could never separate from them. He 
loved his Church relations, and cherished them as énestimably 
precious and helpful; and his expectations of the success of 
the Gospel were fixed in the Church and its institutions and 
methods. 

Those who carefully observed his course during the years of 
his later and more strenuous evangelistic labors, and who had 
some knowledge of his spiritual history, could, during his last 
years, clearly note the ripening of his spirit in unfeigned love 
of the brethren, the broadening of his charity, and his in- 
creased confidence in good men. As the forest fires at first 
dash and destroy with smoke and tempest, but at length sub- 
side into quiet in the intense fervors of all-consuming coals of 
fire, so in the processes of spiritual growth, there appears less 
and less of the outward, of demonstrative zeal against opposers, 
and of that exclusiveness of spirit which is blind to all excel- 
lence, but of its own class. The militant Church never pre- 
sents a more beautiful image, shows no other so lovely an em- 
bodiment of heavenly grace, as that of the matured Christian, 
in whose person and experience is exemplified the pre-emi- 
nence of Charity—that greater grace than either Faith or 
Lope, as is “ seen” in him whose trusting spirit dwells in Christ 
and finds the world entirely beneath his feet-—and in whom the 
spirit of the Divine Love has become incarnated and human- 
ized. And while Faith views the promises with undimmed 
vision, and Hope realizes them by anticipation, this higher 
grace calmly reposes in the “peace of God.” The warfare is 
accomplished, and even zeal abates its human fervors, “as 
Aftna’s fires grow dim before the rising day.” 

It would be to fail in one important point in the general sub- 
ject now brought into notice, if nothing were said respecting 
the influence exerted upon the spiritual status of the Church, 
and even beyond our Methodism, upon those of other commun- 
ions, by the specific religious movement of which owr subject 
became the accepted head and leader. We have recognized a 
manifest defectiveness in the spiritual estate of New York 
Methodism thirty or forty years ago, and the same state of 
things probably existed in most other places, and still more in 
other evangelical communions. And now it seems too obvious 
to admit of any opposite opinion that there has occurred a most 
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gratifying change for the better, to which change there is 
scarcely any room to doubt that that movement has effectively 
and largely contributed. Ministers of the Gospel have become 
more thoughtful respecting both the matter and the spiritual 
tone of their preaching, and also of their outward life. The 
duty and privilege of personal consecration are more generally 
recognized among our people, and, if we mistake not, it is now 
much easier than formerly to introduce and dwell upop mat- 
ters of personal religion in the ordinary intercourse of Chris- 
tians. Other causes may have contributed to this change, but 
quite certainly the things which we have noticed have been 
among its effective agencies. 

The doctrine of Christian Perfection, “the Higher Life,” 
has become better understood than before, though the modes 
of statement adopted by some may not be generally accepted. 
We recognize that work as much more than an act of self- 
consecration ; for, as with the repentant sinner a change of 
purposes and determinations falls entirely short of the conver- 
sion of the soul, so to “lay one’s self upon the altar” is not 
the same as the spiritual sanctification that cleanses the heart 
and fashions it after the divine image. To sanctify the soul is 
God’s act, in which the subject of the inwrought grace receives, 
rather than works, and is only active in accepting what is 
freely given; and the sufficiency of his faith is tested only by 
its results. It is due, however, to the memory of him of whom 
we have thus written, to recognize the fact that he was not 
much given to theorizing on the subject, and that his own ex- 
perience, as well as the cast of his mind, made him averse to 
all refinements and metaphysical niceties in treating upon these 
things. His was a faith that grasped the substance of the 
prize, without pausing to analyze or inspect it over carefully, 
and, having gained it, he rejoiced in it as one that has won 
great spoil; and he was satisfied with the possession and the 
enjoyment it afforded. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


‘A MISSIONARY BISHOP FOR AFRICA.” 


Tuey who witnessed the consecration of Bishops at the late General Con- 
ference will, perhaps, recollect the form of words used by Bishop Foss 
in laying his hands upon William Taylor, setting him apart to the office 
and work to which the General Conference lad elected him. Recognizing 
the special and exceptional nature of the work now to be committed to 
the candidate, the officiating Bishop so modified the language employed 
as to distinguish the trust, so devolved, from that which had been delivered 
to those who had just been inducted into the episcopacy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and instead of saying, as had been said in those cases, 
‘*a Bishop in the Church of God,” he said, ‘‘a Missionary Bishop for 
Africa.” This difference in the words of the consecration indicate an 
essential unsameness in the office to which Mr. Taylor was designated and 
that of those who had just then been inducted into the constitutional 
episcopacy of the Church; and because the whole nature of the office of a 
Missionary Bishop—and the history of the office as well—shows it to be 
something else, and specifically another than the regular episcopacy of 
the Church, it was only right and proper that that difference should be 
indicated in the form of the consecration. 

This service, being somewhat novel as a public performance, and alto- 
gether unique, very naturally gave rise to some thinking and questioning 
as to the legal status of the new ‘‘ Bishop ”—the nature of his office, and 
how it is related to the polity of the Church, and how differentiated from 
that of the regular Bishops. The asking of such questions makes it plain 
that the case has not been clearly apprehended by many of our ministers 
and most intelligent laymen—perhaps not by the incumbent of the new 
office himself. It, therefore, has seemed good to the writer hereof, hav- 
ing, like the author of the third gospel, ‘‘ had an [approximately] perfect 
understanding of al] [these] things from the very first,” to write them out 
in order, in doing which we have, of course, sought to supplement our 
own recollections, and correct any possible misapprehensions from the 
recollections of others, by the use of all needful historical records, but 
not so as to bring any responsibility for what we write upon any others. 
The opinions offered are simply our own. 

The idea of originating a missionary episcopacy grew out of the neces- 
sities of the work in Liberia, the insalubrity of the climate of which seemed 
to make it unsafe for any of our Bishops to properly superintend that work. 
It seemed questionable to some whether, on account of the limitations of 
its powers by the third restrictive rule, the General Conference possessed 
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the right to provide for the case. The question, however, was -but very 
little looked into, since those who were chiefly active in promoting the 
measure were willing to test the feelings of the Church in respect to such 
a superintendency; and, accordingly, the subject was brought to the at- 
tention of the General Conference of 1856, sitting in Indianapolis, and 
that body, by a constitutional majority, voted to append to that rule what 
seemed to be a modification; and the action so taken was sent down to 
the Annual Conferences for their ratification, agreeable to the proviso sub- 
joined to those rules, indicating the process by which changes may be 
made. The words so added are: ‘‘ But [the General Conference] may 
appoint a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any of our foreign 
missions, limiting his jurisdiction to the same respectively.” Concerning 
this it may be said, in the first place, that the addendum in nowise modi- 
fies the force and application of the third restrictive rule. That rule for- 
bids the General Conference to do either one of two things—‘‘ to do away 
episcopacy,” or to ‘‘ destroy the plan of our itinerant general superin- 
tendency.” The first of these it certainly did not propose to do, nor does 
it appear that there was any thought of ‘‘ destroying,” or indeed modi- 
fying, the ‘‘ plan” of the episcopacy as it had existed from the beginning. 
Had it been suspected of having any such design or tendency, there is 
certainly good ground to believe that it could not have received the favor 
of the General Conference, nor the concurrence of three fourths of the 
members of the Annual Conferences. It was scarcely at all discussed in the 
Church papers, but it seemed to go forth, With the indorsement of the 
General Conference, as a desirable and entirely harmless arrangement for 
the prosecution of our work in Africa, and so it was ratified by general 
consent. At that time this writer was a member of the Indiana Confer- 
ence, and when the matter came before that body the question was asked, 
‘* What does it mean ?” and he was requested to explain the matter to 
the Conference as he understood it. In answer to that request he said, 
that there did not seem to be any proposition to modify any thing con- 
nected with the episcopacy we now have, but to create a new kind of epis- 
copacy, With limitations both local and otherwise. To this nobody ob- 
jected, and the Conference voted, substantially unanimously, to concur, 
So far as we have ever heard, that was the view of the subject generally 
entertained in the Church, and because of that understanding it was rati- 
fied without any serious opposition. 

The General Conference had provided that, in case of the ratification 
of the proposed action, the Liberia Conference might elect a Bishop; 
and, the Missionary Secretary and the Bishop having charge concurring, 
the Bishops might formally set him apart to his office. Rev. Francis 
3urns was accordingly elected in January, 1858, and consecrated the fol- 
lowing October; and soon afterward he returnéd to Africa and presided 
over the Liberia Conference in January, 1859, and continued in the work 
until his death in 1863. The General Conference of 1864 authorized the 
Liberia Conference to elect a successor to Bishop Burns, and, accordingly, 
Rev. J. W. Roberts was so chosen in 1866, and, coming to New York the 
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same year, he was duly consecrated, and at once returned to his field of 
labor. In January, 1875, he also died, and his place was not filled till 
the session of the General Conference for 1884, when Rev. William Taylor 
was elected by that body itself, and consecrated at the same time with the 
regular Bishops, but by a different formula, <A fact of some legal signifi- 
cance is seen in the method by which Bishops Burns and Roberts were 
chosen; that is, by the Liberia Conference, and not by the General Con- 
ference, as is provided in the case of the regular Bishops; for it is certain 
that that body is not competent to relegate so high and delicate a duty 
to any other body. Certainly the General Conference has no right to 
order any one or more of the Annual Conferences to elect a Bishop, who, 
having been properly consecrated, shall thus become one of the General 
Superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The fact that it 
provided for the election of a Missionary Bishop for Africa by another 
body is proof positive that the office so to be filled was not looked upon 
as the same as that which can be filled only by ‘‘ the election of the Gen- 
eral Conference.” A special Jaw, enacted for that purpose, empowers it 
to authorize the election of a Missionary Bishop by some other body, as 
was done in the cases of Burns and Roberts; or, acting in its own au- 
thority, it can make its own choice, as it did in the case of Bishop 
Taylor. 

It must be borne in mind that the General Conference of 1884 made no 
change whatever, neither by new enactments nor by amendments, in the 
law respecting Missionary Bishops, and that Bishop Taylor's election was 
subject to the same legal conditions with those of Bishops Burns and Rob- 
erts, though made by the General Conference itself instead of by another 
body acting under its authority; and the office of a Missionary Bishop 
for Africa, with William Taylor for its incumbent, is precisely the same 
that it was when it was held by Francis Burns or J. W. Roberts. In the 
administration of the missionary office the entire Liberia Conference is con- 
sidered and treated as a missionary field, and every member of that body, 
and the Bishop, when it has one, is tacitly and formally accounted a mis- 
sionary. Accordingly, the support of both Bishops Burns and Roberts 
was drawn from the missionary treasury, and, obviously, that of Bishop 
Taylor must come from the same source. * 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has no work or field in Africa except 
in Liberia; nor has it projected any other, and, accordingly, in the'strict 
sense the name of Africa as applied to that work, as under the authority 
of the Church, can mean only the Liberia Conference. But that Confer- 
ence has only one boundary line—the western coast-line of the continent; 
eastward and southward and northward it has no local limitations, and it 
extends just as far as its work may go, anywhere between the Atlantic and 
the Indian Oceans, and from the Mediterranean to the Antarctic Sea. If, 
then, Bishop Taylor or any of his co-laborers shall, under God, make con. 
verts and found churches anywhere in the Dark continent, such churches 
will constitute integral parts of the Liberia Conference, and any traveling 

* See Journal of General Conference for 1856, page 177, Resolution 4. 
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preachers sent out to such interior work must belong to that body. 
As every regular Bishop, if accused of immoral conduct, may be called to 
account by the presiding elder within whose district the immorality is 
said to have been committed, and may by him, with the aid of at least 
four traveling elders, be subjected to preliminary proceedings preparatory 
to a trial, so, by the analogy of the case, a Mis<ionary Bishop must be 
treated, as far as may be, in the same way within his own field. And 
although there is good reason to hope that this provision of law will not 
be called into use, yet, as it is according to the genius of Methodism that 
all of its ministers and members shall be subject to law and responsible 
for their behavior, it is needful that the legal relations and responsi- 
bilities of a Missionary Bishop should be clearly understood.* During 
the hundred years of the existence of the episcopacy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church no one of its Bishops has been so charged, and yet 
the legislation made and provided for such a contingency is not at all a 
dead letter. 

The nature and legal relations of the missionary episcopacy was pretty 
thoroughly discussed at the late General Conference—first, and most fully, 
in the Committee on Episcopacy, and afterward in the open Conference; 
and in both places it was clearly stated—and the statement was not called 
in question—that the episcopacy under consideration was altogether dis- 
tinct and different from the regular and constitutional episcopacy of the 
Church. While this subject was before the General Conference, and the 
chairman of the Committee on the Episcopacy was presenting the action 
of that Committee, he was requested to indicate clearly his views of the 
nature of the office in question, when he replied: ‘‘ Jt is that of the super- 
” and 
to that statement no exception was taken, With that view of the subject 
before it, the General Conference voted with great unanimity to elect a 
Missionary Bishop for Africa, and the same day William Taylor was elected, 
and consecrated a day later, asa Missionary Bishop for Africa. Weis, there- 
fore, a Bishop, but of a different kind from that of a regular and constitu- 
tional Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and should some future 
General Conference desire his service in the latter office it would be neces- 
sary that he should be elected and consecrated as all others are, and with- 
out respect to the missionary episcopacy in which he now stands. 

The relations of the two episcopacies to each other, and the powers of 
each, jointly or severally, may require a passing notice. If, as has been 
shown, the addition made to the third restrictive ruie relative to the ap- 
pointment of ‘‘a Missionary Bishop” does not empower the General 
Conference, in any wise, to change or destroy the “ plan” of the General 
Itinerant Superintendency, then the authority of the regular episcopacy 
is unabridged, and co-extensive with the Church's field of action; and no 
act of the General Conference could make it otlerwise.t In every place, 
therefore, in which the Methodist Episcopal Church has a local existence, 





intendent of a mission clothed with certain definite episcopal functions ; 


* See Journal of General Conference for 1856, page 177, Resolution 3. 
+ Ibid., page 147, Resolution 2. 
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there, by.the very nature of the ‘‘ plan,” which makes the supenntend- 
ency general and itinerant, its authority is paramount in respect to epis- 
copal jurisdiction; but in the absence of any and all of the constitutional 
Bishops, a Missionary Bishop may, within his proper field, perform all 
requisite episcopal duties. Nor does it appear but that the General Con- 
ference might, by a simple resolve, confer the same power upon any super- 
intendent of a foreign missionary field. 

The office of a Missionary Bishop is somewhat anomalous in the work- 
ing machinery of the Church, though perhaps it is a necessity in the ab- 
sence of some more thorough and adequate disposition of the relations of 
our foreign work to the home Church and its administration. It is at best 
only a make-shift, a temporary and imperfect arrangement designed to 
meet the requirements of the work until better and more complete arrange- 
ments shall be brought into use, which, it may be hoped, will not be un- 
duly delayed, 

Within his own field, and for the work committed to him, Bishop Tay- 
lor's powers are ample and largely subject to his own discretion; and there 
is ground to hope that he will use them to good purpose. His enterprise 
has evidently touched the heart of the Church, and a warm response has 
been elicited. A little enthusiasm, verging slightly to wildness, may not 
be, in such a work, entirely out of place. It is better to incur the risk of 
a little unwisdom, by excess of zeal, than to lie idle through overmuch 
prudence. For fifty years the Church has been professedly essaying to 
establish missions among the millions of Africa’s heathen tribes; and still 
the work is to be begun. May it not be well, then, to allow Bishop Tay- 
lor and his associates to go about the work in their own way? At one 
stage of the late war of the rebellion it is said that Secretary Stanton com- 
plained to the President that General Grant was transcending his orders 
and would not obey instructions. Mr. Lincoln’s response was worthy 
of the man and the occasion: ‘‘ I have tried to carry on this war, and have 
failed; and you, Mr. Secretary, have tried, and you have failed; now, per- 
haps, it will be wise for us to let General Grant try it.” So we say respect- 
ing this African missionary work: let Bishop Taylor and his associates 
try their hands upon it, and the Church will follow them with prayers and 
blessings, and not without large, though trembling, hopes for their suc- 
cess. And should the scheme of ‘‘self-support ” prove a fallacy—as prob- 
ably it will, at least in part—then the Church will not fail to provide, ac- 
cording to her legitimate methods, for whatever emergencies may arise. 
Already the Missionary Board has voted Bishop Taylor a salary twice as 
large as what was ever given to either of his predecessors, and, no doubt, 
any other cases that may arise will receive equally just and generous 
treatment. Practically the principle of ‘‘se'f-support”’ has been aban- 
doned in respect to Africa, wisely so, we think, in favor of the ‘‘ Pauline” 
methods, by which the Gospel was at first carried to the Gentiles. But 
it may be hoped that its abandonment will be only temporary, or at least 
that among the Christian duties that shall be taught the churches in Africa 
will be that of caring for themselves. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND MUSIC, 


The ‘‘ Sunday School Times” not long ago presented to its readers, ap- 
parently from the pen of the editor, a very suggestive article on the gen- 
eral subject cf Sunday-school hymns and music. It was in the form of 
a series of ordinary book notices, with the titles of twenty-three books, 
recently published, devoted to the subject, which list might have been 
considerably extended by additional titles of other books published 
within the period covered by the appearance of those given. With his 
characteristic disposition to find something to commend in each work 
noticed, the writer professes to be not at all dismayed by this remarkable 
fecundity of the Sunday-school Muse. He recognizes a decided im- 
provement in this department as to both its literature and its art since it 
first made its appearance in the not remote past—an advance in good 
taste in both the poetry and the music used in that class of works. It is 
less than half a century since books of the kind here noticed began to be 
published, and the contrast between the earliest of their kind and the 
better class of their successors of the present time, is alike remarkable 
and gratifying. Composers and compilers have become more proficient 
in their calling, and publishers have aimed to produce better works; and, 
better still, the public taste has steadily advanced, until it now demands 
something far in advance of what was once tolerated. 

The progress in this department of arts’is marked with certain note- 
worthy facts, which are both curious and instructive. The making of 
books of this class has become a department of productive industry, the 
supply naturally responding to the demand; and because those that have 
appeared have usually proved unacceptable as soon as the charm of nov- 
elty was gone, the demand for more has been perpetual and insatiable. 
But, as the store of ready-made materials was very limited, and the stock 
generally of a poor quality, there arose a wide demand for original matter 
both of words and music, and so each bookmaker was compelled to play 
the part of a hymn-wright and a musical tinker; and it is only an act of 
justice to grant that the work done has been better than might have been 
anticipated. An improvised work of art is seldom of marked excellence, 
and such creations, if made to order, seldom measure up to a high stand- 
ard; and yet, during all these years, while ‘Sunday-school songs and 
song-books have come and gone like the changes of the moon, there has 

still been a perceptible improvement in the later over the earlier—an- 
other illustration of nature’s great law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest.” 
Tried by any correct principles of criticism, the ‘‘ service of song” in our 
Sunday-schools must be assigned an unelevated place. The hymnody, 
though not so bad as it was in the early days of Sunday-schools, is still 
very imperfect in both thonght and structure; and the music, which is 
much better than that which it has replaced, is still scarcely up to the 
level at which criticism must begin. These manifest deficiencies are 
indeed the necessary results of the prevailing lack of taste and culture in 
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respect to both poetry and music among the people generally. The sup- 
ply has answered to the demand, and because the public taste has not 
required any thing better, and because the caterers to that taste have had 
nothing better to offer, only defective specimens have appeared; and yet, 
because the artistically faulty very soon ceases to please even the uncul- 
tivated taste, there has been a steady demand for new books, both hymns 
and tunes; and, since there was ‘‘money in it,” the supply has been 
equally steady and increasingly abundant. And yet we are assured that 
in the face of all these uniavorable conditions there has been a steady 
advance in the quality and character of both the hymns and the music. | 
Those who have had some knowledge of the secular songs and melo- 
dies of fifty years ago, know very well the pedigree of a large share of 
the most popular of the songs of the Sunday-schools. The refrains of 
returning troubadours, old English ballads, and some of the once favorite 
Scotch-border songs, variously mutilated and transformed, reappear in 
countless variations, but still bearing unmistakable evidences of their 
origin. Not afew of the popular “spiritual” songs heard in our Sun- 
day-schools are well known to be old songs—of love, heroism, drinking 
and battle and hunting songs—only slightly parodied, or rather travestied, 
and, as is usual with such productions, the changes, as to style and thought, 
have usually been for the worse. It is probably supposed (though quite 
incorrectly) that Sunday-school people will know nothing of folk’s lore 


and border minstrelsy, and that it is therefore altogether the right 
thing to exercise them on ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” and ‘‘ The Soldier’s Return ” 
and ‘‘The Braes of Balquidder,” et id omne genus, with a very few of 
the words of the once popular songs, indicated by those titles, so changed 


, 


as to seem to give to the ‘‘ hymns” a quasi religious expression. It is 
curious, if not edifying, to trace the shreds and the colorings of these 
once famous pieces, both the poetry and the music, as they continually 
crop out in scraps and shreds in some poetical image or the stave of a 
melody in these ‘‘ religious” song manuals—the old and profane wrought 
into the sacred—much as the heathen art of Greece and Rome was util- 
ized in medixval ecclesiastical architecture and embellishments. 

The financial profitableness of the trade in books of this kind results 
not only in the production of a multitude of separate compilations, it has 
also originated a properly-manned profession of hymn and tune makers, 
some of whom have attained to very considerable proficiency in their art. 
With only moderate natural aptitudes one may, by practice, acquire a 
ready facility in verse-naking and in spinning light melodies; and one, 
two, or three hundred such fitted together and bound up in a volume and 
happily (or otherwise) named, claims its place in the hymnody of the Sun- 
day-school. The readers of our modern Church hymnals must be struck 
with the fact that not unfrequently some well-known hymn appears as 
the sole production of its author, whose name would have been hopelessly 
forgotten but for that one production. It is found, however, by tracing 
such pieces back to their origin, that they originally appeared, each as 
one of a collection of hundreds of so-called hymns, all by the same writer. 
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And the thought is thus suggested, that not a few well-filled volumes 
have sunk into oblivion, with the names of their authors, for want of a 
single piece that the world chose to remember, And there is comfort in 
the thought thus suggested in respect to these modern collections, In 
the absence of standard hymn-books for public worship, which are a 
comparatively recent institution, these sporadic clusters of religious dog- 
gerels often found their places in the services of the Churches, especially 
so if the author was himself a minister, and still more if he was the head 
of a coterie or a school of religious thought and action. And so with our 
juven'le song-books; because there are no generally accepted standards, 
each hymn-wright and tune-spinner manufactures his own wares, and, 
with the help of his publisher, pushes them into use. That these are 
‘‘only born to die ’—the best of them destined to wither as the grass or 
to fall away as the leaves in autumn—may be safely predicted; and yet 
even these, as the succeeding generations come and go, show some ad- 
vancement toward a higher standard; the joint result of better skill in 
the manufacturers and better taste in those who use such productions. 

It is gratifying to notice that some of those who have undertaken to 
supply the public with this class of wares indicate a suspicion that there 
is something not altogether unworthy of their attention in the good old 
hymns that were used by their fathers and mothers. Occasionally some 
old favorite is taken bodily and set to a jingling melody, with a long 
caudal appendage in the shape of a chorus or refrain, made up of mean- 
ingless repetitions of platitudes. Again, some specially cherished hymao 
is taken and revamped, using both its language and its imagery in new 
and strange combinations, usually ending with some sort of ding-dong 
finial. In this kind of application one may meet and recognize, despite 
their grotesque settings, such universal favorites as ‘‘ Rock of ages,” 
** Jesus, lover of my soul,” ‘*O happy day, that fixed my choice,” and 
others of like character. The taste that leads to such selections, though 
still very wide of the correct standard, indicates a hopeful feeling 
after something really excellent, which it detects in the pieces it so 
mars and mangles in its endeavors to bring them within its own faulty 
range. If not turned aside, there is cause to hope that it will at length 
rise to something more worthy of its aspirations. In order to give a 
better tone to their poetry, these hymn-wrights sometimes draw largely 
upon both the Oriental imagery of the Bible and also upon external 
nature. In recent productions there seems to have been a less liberal use 
of the machinery of the Apocalypse than prevailed in former times, but, 
instead, we have a superabundance of ‘‘ spicy breezes” and ‘ shining 


shores,” of groves and palms, of birds and flowers, and all the scenery 
and furniture of ‘‘ Beulah Land,” such as Bunyan never dreamed about, 
These, however, mark a stage in the transition of the public taste from 
the low level of the past toward the better ideal yet to be realized, of 
which realization they are indeed the prophecy, perhaps the partially 
assured promise. 

The place now assigned to the ‘‘ service of song ” in the Sunday-schools 
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is a comparatively recent concession, previous to which there was not 
w.uch singing in them, and that little was identical with that used in pub- 
lic worship. There were some decided advantages in this (as well as great 
disadvantages), especially in the fact that by that process the memories 
of the children became stored with forms of language of a high degree 
of literary excellence, and conveying the purest and loftiest religious 
thoughts. The modern Sunday-school, as an agency for religious instruc - 
tion, falls very far below that of the former times, on account of its dis- 
use of the Catechism, and by its substitution of the fashionable lighter 
songs that have replaced those formerly in use. And yet this latter 
change was evidently a necessity, and though its results may have been 
evil in some important particulars, still, as there can be no going back to 
the old and discarded methods, the remedy must be sought by improving 
that now in use. And here there are encouraging signs of better things. 
No doubt the musical taste of the people is perceptibly though only slowly 
improving, and so calling for a higher standard of music than has suf- 
ficed in the past; and of this both the book-makers and the publishers 
are quick to take notice. It may require the life-time of a generation to 
get rid of the trashy matter that has so long occupied the field, and 
which has largely molded the public taste to its own faulty conceptions; 
but these will surely give way before the better models which are already 
appearing. Neither hymns nor tunes that can answer to the require- 
ments of good taste can be made to order; they spring into being spon- 
taneously by a sort of non-volitional inspiration; and when they appear 
they are recognized and confessed by all whose tastes have not been cor- 
rupted by false teaching. But such hymrs, with all requisite adaptations 
for the use of children, are now abundant in the poetical literature of the 
Church; nor has the gift of sacred song entirely departed. The outlook, 
therefore, is hopeful, though we still view the goodly heritage far away 
in the future. 


PRESBYTERIAN PEDOBAPTISM. 


Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, is well known as a clear and 
forcible writer, but hg seems to have exceeded his own average in his ar- 
ticle on * The Baptism of Infants,” which appeared in the ‘‘ Presbyterian 
Review” for January. He is also known to be a Presbyterian of the 
* straitest sect’ or section, and hitherto he has been accounted a Calvin- 
ist; but the paper referred to renders that fact very uncertain if tested by 
the clear meaning of the “standards.” He is, however, a pedobaptist, 
according to the popular signification of that word, though not unlikely 
he would object to the term, as indicating a special kind, while he in- 
sists—and all will agree with him—that there is only ‘‘one baptism,” 
whose identity is not changed by its application to different classes of 
persons. His objection to such phrases as “infant baptism,” “ adult 
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baptism,” and ‘‘ believers’ baptism,” though urged with some earnestness, 
do not seem especially weighty, as it must be obvious that the several 
substantive-adjectives found one in each of these phrases do not qualify 
the common substantive-noun, but only express its relations to the dif- 
ferent classes of persons indicated by the nouns-predicate. No intelli- 
gent person will fail to perceive that the phrase ‘‘ infant baptism” is iden- 
tical in its significance with “the baptism of infants,” though the latter 
form of words may excel in fullness of expression, but at the cost of com- 
pactness and brevity. ? 

The writer's design seems to be chiefly to assert and defend from Scripture 
and the writings of the early Fathers the practice of admitting infants 
to baptism, and then to explain the doctrinal theory, as entertained by 
Presbyterians, upon which it rests. On the former division of the discus- 
sion, to which his paper is principally devoted, all who agree with his 
views will think that his arguments are not only incisive, but also de- 
cisive; and those who dissent will find that he has given them no incon- 
siderable job by way of restoring the breaches made by his artillery. 

It is well known’that the anti-pedobaptists rely very largely, in their 
arguinent against the practice referred to, on the absence of any direct 
proof in the New Testament of its recognition by the apostles, and that 
such silence on the subject is conceded by those of the opposite side, and 
uccounted for in what is assumed to be a satisfactory manner. But after 
very briefly referring to that form of argument, the review changes front, 
and, ceasing to stand on the defensive, carries the war into the positions of 
the enemy. The argument based upon this silence is assumed by the op- 
posers of the baptism of infants to be conclusively fatal ; against which 
determination, however, the other side presents what many will esteem an 
altogether satisfactory contra-argument. Reduced to the form of a syl- 
logism, the anti-pedobaptists’ argument first assumes that no doctrine or 
practice not explicitly taught in the New Testament can be accepted as 
duly authenticated; and next it is asserted that ‘‘the practice of infant 
baptism is not so taught.” These two positions constitute the major and 
the minor premises of the syllogism, and if accepted as correct the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that the indicated doctrine and practice are without 
scriptural warrant. 

This may seem conclusive; but if tried in another case it may not be 
so convenient. If, with the same major premise, in the place of the above 
minor, we substitute ‘The practice of admitting women to the Lord’s 
Supper is not explicitly taught in the New Testament,” we shall reach the 


unwelcome conclusion that there is no scriptural warrant for admitting 


women to the Lord’s table, and therefore it should not be allowed. 

The same form of argument, it is also shown, would be fatal to the di- 
vine authority of the Christian Sabbath, and to marriage as a religious 
ordinance. The argument from the silence of Scripture on any given 
subject must therefore be given up, because, if insisted on, it proves alto- 
gether too much, and also because, if applied, as it has been, in respect 
to baptism of infants, it must also apply in like manner in all similar cases, 
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The argument drawn from the language of Christ's commission to his 
apostles, to ‘‘teach all nations,” in which, according to this argument 
from silence, baptism is restricted to them that believe, may be disposed 
of in the same way; that is, since only believers may be baptized, and 
infants cannot believe, therefore infants are not proper subjects for 
baptism. But this form of reasoning applied in the same case, with the 
change of a single word, would bring us to a rather undesirable result; 
for it is added, ‘‘He that believeth not shall be damned;” and there- 
fore, since infants do not and cannot believe, they must necessarily be 
damned. 

But since nobody will accept this last conclusion, so must this whole 
form of reasoning be rejected, and we are brought to the conclusion that 
the silence of the New Testament in respect to any specific practice or 
rule of discipline in the apostolic Church, is itself scarcely a presumptive 
proof against such a practice or rule, and that it is wholly worthless in the 
face of implications or indirect suggestions to the contrary; and it is fur- 
ther claimed that with such implications both the New Testament and the 
history and literature of the early Church abound. The oldest post-apostol- 
ical church history presents the practices of Christian marriage, of ‘* Lord’s 
day” observance, of admitting women to the holy communion, and the 
baptism of infants, as in general use in the Church, and all are recognized 
as of apostolical authority; and this being the state of the case, the anti- 
pedobuptists are put upon the defensive, with the whole burden of proving 
their position resting on their hands. Our reviewer, however, goes into 
the arena and aggressively contests the ground with his antagonists in a 
rapid but comprehensive statement of the arguments drawn from the 
unity and solidarity of the human race, the nature and perpetuity of the 
Abrahamic covenant, the substantial unity, in nature and design, of cir- 
cumcision and baptism, and the close relations of the family and the 
Church, all showing that the work of Christ was wrought out for aggre- 
gate humanity, in which considerations of individualism are subordinated 
to the common rights and interests of the race. In this part of his argu- 
ment the writer displays a decided leaning to churchism, a tendency that 
has recently manifested itself in certain unusual quarters. 

All who sympathize with the opinions which Dr. Van Dyke so ably 
and earnestly asserts and defends will agree in saying that in these few 
pages he has completely vindicated his positions ; but in the applicatiou 
of his principles, in actual church work among the conditions and tradi- 
tions of his own Church, he evidently finds his path not altogether free 
from difliculties. He escapes from the obstacle imposed by the doctrine of 
predestination, which distinguished infants as ‘‘elect” and “ non-elect,” 
by quictly disregarding that discrimination, so very clearly and strongly 
marked in his accepted standards, and which doctrine is an essential part 
of the remarkably compact structure of Calvinistic theology, and by as- 
suming that all infants belong to Christ; and, therefore, any dying in 
infancy will assuredly be saved. The natural, and indeed necessary, in- 
ference from that position would seem to be, that since all infants are 
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embraced in the Abrahamic covenant, of which Christ himself is now the 
manifested Mediator, they should receive its sign and seal. Nor is this 
denied, but rather conceded, as to their original title by the reviewer, and 
yet, for obvious reasons, he contends, very justly we think, that it is not 
lawful to dispense the ordinance without proper discriminations. The 
question, *‘ What infants is it lawful to baptize/” is, therefore, a practical 
one, and not without its perplexities. Our reviewer encounters these dif- 
ficulties, especially intensified in the language of the Westminster Confes- 
sion and Catechism, which, contemplating the whole theory and system 
of the Gospel in the light of the ‘divine decrees,” shut up this special 
privilege of the Church to ‘those who do actually profess faith and obe- 
dience to Christ,” and ‘also infants of one or both believing parents.” 
But why all these and none else is not altogether clear. 

The reviewer ingenuously confesses that as a Christian pastor he finds 
himself somewbat at a loss in respect to his official duty, and especially so 
as to the condition in which the matter stands in the Presbyterian Church, 
‘*It throws upon the minister the responsibility of deciding in every case 
whether those who ask for the baptism of their children are members of 
the visible Church and make a credible profession of faith;” and here it 
may well be asked, What is the scriptural standard by which to determine 
such cases? Very frankly the good doctor confesses his perplexity, and 
also tells us how he cuts the knot that he cannot untie: 


After much study of this question the writer has come deliberately to the com 
elusion to baptize the children of all who have themselves been baptized, who 
have never repudiated their covenanted obligations, and who, at the time of the 
admiuistration of the ordinance, are prepared to make a credible profession of 
their faith in and obedience to Christ... . If any parents will deceitfully or 
carelessly make such: a confession and assume sucli vows, the accountability is on 





them, not on us, 


This may probably be understood as substantially the practice of the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, and in it they assume whatever 
may be its legitimate doctrinal implications. Dr. Hodge, in his great 
work on theology, grants that ‘‘the sacraments are to be confined to the 
members of the Church;” but he immediately adds that the Church ‘‘in- 
cludes all those who, having been baptized, have not forfeited their mem- 
bership by scandalous living or by an act of church discipline ;” and 
here again appears the peculiar form of churchism before referred to, ac- 
cording to which a succession of baptized unbelievers and practical rep- 
robates may transmit by inheritance, through any number of successive 
generations, a special and peculiar right to the privileges of the Christian 
covenant. The end reached may be all right, but the process is not so— 
well made out and justified. 

We have watched with very great interest, induced by a lively and de- 
cidedly friendly sympathy, the recent movements of the great minds of the 
noble Presbyterian Church, and listened to their utterances, while mak- 
ing the transition from the wilderness of ultra-Calvinism, in which their 
predecessors so long wandered, into the Promised Land, in which we are 
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1.ow happy to greet them, We are aware of the superficial character of 
many of the popular, and, perhaps, practically the most effective, objections 
to their moribund systein of doctrine, and are quite ready to concede that 
within the range of natural reason the logical positions of high Calvinism 
are impregnable, and that all attempts to soften down its so-called asperities, 
and to reconstruct the system on some other logical basis, must be egregious 
and manifest failures. And yet every body knows—and most people are 
glad of it—that the great body of the Presbyterian ministers have ceased 
to teach, and their people to hold, the distinctive doctrines of that system, 
as they stood forth and were recognized from the time of Augustine 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. The doctrinal status of 
the Presbyterian pulpit of to-day, and of its current literature, is quite as 
far from that of the Synod of Dort or of the Westminster Assembly, as 
was that of Arminius and the early Remonstrants, or of Wesley and his 
associates and followers. It may, indeed, be doubted whether the theol- 
ogy of Methodism is not more conservative of all that was really valuable 
in the old school Calvinism (and of that there was very much) than are 
any of the modified forms of that system, which though apparently care- 
ful to retain the husk, seem to be quite ready to give up the kernel. Dr, 
Van Dyke tells us, at the close of his discussion, that ‘* The salvation of 
any soul turns ultimately upon the gracious counsel of the divine will,” 
which is a great and precious truth, but not the whole truth, and _ half- 
truths are often the worst kind of untruths. To save that sentence from 
that censure it should have inserted in it, after the word ‘‘ ultimately,” 
the qualifying clause, ‘* but not unconditionally.”” The ‘‘ means” of per- 
sonal salvation, of which baptism is a not unimportant item, are divinely 
appointed, and if properly used they will prove effective ; but they may 
be neglected or perverted, and so the end itself defeated. 





METHODISTIC VIEWS RESPECTING INFANT BAPTISM. 


At the end of the seventeenth of the twenty-five ‘‘ Articles of Religion,” 
which to some degree represent the doctrinal stutus of American Method- 
ism, occurs the sentence: ‘‘The baptism of young children is to be 
retained in the Church.” This injunction may seem to require a fuller 
presentation of the doctrinal basis and the purport of what is enjoined, 
and also fuller practical instruction respecting the conditions to be con- 
sidered in obeying it. Possibly some will say that there is a lack of under- 
standing and appreciation of this subject among us; but, if so, the fault 
must lie with those whose offices and relations bring them into contact 
with the average thinking of the people—the pulpit, the Sunday-school, 
and the periodical press. The Church’s literature on the subject, both in 
its general treatises and in works specifically devoted to the subject, is 
sufficient to answer all reasonable requirements, and the utterances of 
these works give no uncertain sound, 
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It is scarcely to be questioned that Mr. Wesley was all his life-time a be- 
liever in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, His ‘‘ Treatise on Bap- 
tism ” (sce Works, vol. vi, pp. 12-22, Amer. ed.), which he several times re- 
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interpretation. His words are: ‘‘ By baptism, we who were ‘by nature 
children of wrath’ are made the children of God. And this is more than 
barely being admitted into the Church; being grafted into the body of 
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edness.” ‘‘In consequence of being made children of God (by baptism) 
we are heirs to the kingdom of heaven,” and ‘‘ supposing this, as it admits 
us into the Church here, so into glory hereafter.” 

It should be noticed that Mr. Wesley clearly distinguished between the 
ceremony of baptism and the spiritual grace of which it is, as he believed, 
the infallible condition and procuring cause; for he states expressly, and 
without qualification, that ‘the outward baptism is a means (not simply a 
sign, nor only a condition) of the inward.” He also concedes, and seems to 
concur with the position, that the Church of England ‘‘ supposes that all 
who are baptized in their infancy, are, at the same time, born again.” And 
in the same sermon from which this last passage is taken he defines his 
meaning of the words ‘*‘ born again” as indicating “that great change 
which God works in the soul when he brings it into life, . . . the change 
wrought in the whole soul by the almighty Spirit of God . . . when it is 
‘renewed after the image of God in righteousness and true holiness.’ ” 
It is plain, then, that the author of the ‘‘ Treatise on Baptism” and of the 
sermon on the ‘‘ New Birth” (No. xlv) was, at their writing, a believer in 
baptismal regeneration; and as both these compositions were incorporated 
into the doctrinal basis ordained to be held in perpetuity by his ‘‘ Socie- 
ties,”’ it is evident that he died in the same faith. 

It is certain, however, that Mr. Wesley’s views and opinions on this 
subject were never fully accepted by his followers—not even those in Great 
Britain, and still less by the Methodists of this country. Mr. Watson, 
whose ‘‘ Institutes” is accepted as a faithful embodiment of Wesleyan 
Methodist theology in both countries, thus states the case, historically: 
‘* As held by the Romanists, the hereditary corruption of our nature, and 
all actual sins committed before baptism, are entirely removed by it;” 
and ‘‘in this notion of regeneration, or the washing away of original sin 
by baptism, the Roman Church followed Augustine. . . . The Lutheran 
Church also places the efficacy of the sacrament (of baptism) in regenera- 
tion, by which faith is actually conveyed to the soul of the infant;” and 
‘the Church of England . . . has not departed entirely from the terms 
used by the Church of Rome.” His own view, with large illustrations 
drawn from the Abrahamic covenant, is condensed, as to its results; in a 
few concise sentences: ‘‘ Baptism, as a sign of the new (the Christian) 
covenant, corresponds to circumcision (in the old), Like that, its admin- 
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istration is a constant exhibition of the placability of God to man; like 
that, it is the initiatory rite into a covenant which promises pardon and 
salvation to a true faith, of which it is the outward profession; like that, 
it is the symbol of regeneration, the washing away of sin, and ‘the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost;’ and, like that, it is a sign of peculiar rela- 
tion to God, Christians becoming, in consequence {of what it symbol 
izes ?] ‘a chosen generation—a peculiar people ’—his Church on earth as 
distinguished from the world,’” Here is certainly no ‘* baptismal regen- 
eration” ex opere operato, though room is given for the inference that the 
act of baptism performed in faith, whether upon an adult or child, may be 
not altogether without attendant spiritual advantages, and that even the 
‘*unconscious infant’ may be spiritually profited by the sacrament so 
given and received. 

In Dr. Pope’s ** Christian Theology,” which seems to be accepted as the 
standard of the Methodist orthodoxy of the present day, though perhaps the 
author isa little less removed from the older sacramentarianism than most 
of his co-religionists, the subject, as viewed by ‘‘ many,” evidently includ- 
ing the writer himself, is thus summarized: ‘‘ By many the regeneration of 
the soul is regarded as sacramentally pledged and promised in virtue of the 
general grace bestowed upon mankind in redemption, Baptism is, there- 
fore, a sign of the blessing into which preliminary grace is to mature; and 
the seal {the assured pledge] of its bestowment if that preliminary grace 
is used aright. . . . In this scheme regeneration stands connected with all 
the blessings of the Christian covenant, and baptism is not more intimately 
allied with the new birth than with remission of sins and sanctification 
to God. . . . Children baptized are externally [provisionally ?} pardoned, 
adopted, and made holy ; the internal reality corresponding to these is sealed 
to them by the preliminary grace that belongs to the family of redeemed 
man. . . . Baptism in this doctrine, which, carefully stated, is irrefragible, 
is the sign and seal, and the instrument [as an aid to faith] to adult believers 
of their pardon and renewal and sanctification.” The above, especially 
as we have annotated it, by italics and bracketed comments, presents, we 
believe, about the form of the doctrinal conception generally accepted and 
taught by the best Methodist thinkers, both British and American. Only 
a few years ago the British Wesleyans adopted a revised ritual, including a 
baptismal service, from which every form of words that could be construed 
to favor baptismal regeperation, or sacramental efficacy ex opere operato, 
was carefully eliminated. 

In the same paragraph from which the above quoted sentences are 
taken, the author indicates a limitation of the applicability of the benefits 
of this sacrament to a specific class of infants described by their relations, 
to the implied exclusion of all others. He continues: ‘‘ To the children of 
believers it is the sign and seal, and the instrument of imparting these 
blessings, so far as they are capable of them. . . . If what may be loosely 
called the germ of grace is regeneration in the infant, then it becomes new 
birth in the adult.” This limitation of the privilege of baptism to the 
children of believers runs through much of the later Protestant teaching 
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on this subject, but just what is the authority for it is not so obvious, In 
the older Calvinistic creeds, in which the discrimination of little children 
as *‘ elect infants,” and, by silent implicaticn, ** non-elect,” which means 
children reprovated from their mother’s womb, it was according to reason 
that only the presumptively elect should receive the sign of the covenant 
of grace; and because it was held by them, as by the Anglicans, that ‘‘ the 
baptism of young children is to be retained in the Church,” following the 
sentiment of parental affection without any ground in reason, and in the 
absence of any Scripture warrant, it was kindly assumed that ‘the chil- 
dren of believers,” and only such, might be baptized. But why afy who 
holds the doctrine of a universal redemption provided by the death and 
resurrection of Christ should so limit that privilege, is not so apparent. 
If every soul is redeemed, is not every one entitled to the “sign and 
seal” of his redemption? A limitation of the use of baptism may be 
argued where there is a manifest impossibility that the Church should 
fulfill the duties that it assumes in its administration; but these conditions 
are not determined with certainty by the child's parentage. Children of 
believing parents are sometimes found in circumstances that preclude the 
possibility of Christian nurture; and should such be baptized? And not 
infrequently, through Christian beneficence, children of the most godless 
parents are found among the most favorable conditions; and may not such 
receive the sacrament of their redemption ? 

The position of the Methodist Episcopal Church on this subject is 
expressed both very clearly and equally felicitously, though even in its 
utterance there is one point that needs to be explained; that is, What is to 
be done for unbaptized children? seeing that what is directed to be 
done applies exclusively to the ‘‘ baptized.” The forty-ninth paragraph of 
the ‘* Methodist Discipline ” presents this whole subject both affirmatively 
and with the requisite discriminations, and remotely with just practical 
limitations. In it the Church declares: ‘* We hold that all children, by virtue 
of the unconditional benefits of the atonement, ARE members of the kingdom 
of God, and, therefore. graciously entitled to baptism ; but as infant baptism 
contemplates a course of religious instruction and discipline, it is expected 
of all parents or guardians who present their children for baptism, that 
they will use all diligence in {order to] bringing them up in conformity to 
the word of God; and they should be solemnly admonished of this obliga- 
tion, and earnestly exhorted to faithfulness therein.” This is a noble 
utterance, and worthy of the great evangelical body which makes it. It 
claims ‘‘all children” for Christ and his Church, not simply ‘elect in- 
fants,” or ‘‘children of believers,” simply because they are Christ’s ‘‘ by 
the unconditional benefits of the atonement.” Christ’s ministers are 
bound to so consider them, and, whenever permitted, to extend to them 
the Church’s ministries, of which baptism is an eminent part, and also the 
divinely-ordained symbol and pledge of all the rest. But the Church’s 
ordinances should not be separated from its ‘‘ instruction and discipline,” 
and, therefore, an indiscriminate baptizing of infants would be a profana- 
tion; and, accordingly, proper assurances are required that the children to 
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be baptized shall receive the requisite religious care and discipline. In 
this brief declaration is comprised the entire theory of Methodism in 
respect to the relations of young children to Christ and the Gospel, and of 
their place and privileges in the visible Church. 

But after making this grand and comprehensive declaration of God’s 
impartial love to all, without respect to conditions and circumstances, the 
very next paragraph makes what seems to be a strange discrimination: 
‘All children who have received baptism” are regarded ‘as placed in 
visible relations to God, and under the special care and supervision of the 
Church,” which is all very well; but how about those that have not 
received baptism ? There seems to be here an implication by the law of 
exclusion by omission, that the Church’s duties extend only to those who 
come formally within the covenant of the Gospel. But in many cases the 
baptized children constitute the lesser part of those to whom the minis- 
tries of the Church in the form of ‘‘instruction and discipline” may 
extend; and is there, then, no obligation to care for those of that majority ? 
We are happy to know that the practice of the Church is more com- 
prehensive than this one of her rescripts would imply. We do not say 
that no special care should be directed to those to whom the Church has 
given the signature of the covenant of grace; but we say emphatically, that 
because all children are Christ’s by the purchase of his blood, tle duties of 
ministers and of the whole Church extend to all; and that, without respect 
to parentage or race, or hereditary faith or unfaith, in every case where 
there is good reason to believe that the child can be duly subjected to ‘‘a 
course of religious instruction and discipline,” it is right and proper that 
such a child shall be baptized. 

This conception of the moral character and spiritual relations of young 
children, as implied in their baptism, is in harmony with the fundamental 
theological position of Methodism, The ritual for ‘‘The Ministration of 
Baptism to Iniants ” opens with the recognition of the fact that “all men are 
conceived and born in sin,” and that another, a spiritual birth, is a prereq- 
uisite to admission to ‘‘ the kingdom of God,” all of which isin perfect har- 
mony with the article (vii) ‘‘ Of Original or Birth Sin.” The “kingdom of 
God,” as that term is here used, evidently implies a state of spiritual regen- 
eration; but there is also an important sense in which every soul born into 
the world is ‘‘of the kingdom of God;” and for that reason they are enti- 
tled tobaptism. In ‘* Clarke’s Commentary ” (revised edition) on Matthew 
xix, 14, is this note: “The ‘kingdom of heaven,’ in its original p irpose 
and in its actual scope, as the gift of the Father to the Messiah, compre- 
hended all souls (Psa. ii, 8), and accordingly all were redeemed by 
Christ’s blood simply as members of the human family; therefore ‘little 
children’ are of the kingdom of heaven; and because they are Christ’s 
they should be brought to him, by whatever process or methods redeemed 
souls are taken out of the world, and formally united to the Church ; and 
because they are of the Church, they are entitled to its proper watch- 
care and nurture, together (as far as they are applicable) with its most 
sacred ordinances.” The title of children to baptism has no reference to 
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their moral fitness as some have argued (see Mercein’s ‘‘ Natural Good- 
ness’), but the opposite is steadily implied; nor is it supposed that 
any properly moral or spiritual change accompanies, or is direct/y procured, 
by baptism. In his own nature the child is the same after that he was 
before baptism. 

And now some one may ask, ‘‘ What advantage, then, hath the christened 
child, or what profit is there in baptism?” And the answer is precisely 
the same that the apostle rendered in a parallel case: ‘* Much every way; 
chiefly because unto them are committed the oracles of God.” Baptism 
is valuable to its subject, not so much for its direct influences upon his 
spiritual character as for the ‘*course of religious instruction and disci- 
pline” which it ‘‘contemplates,” and which is pledged to him by his par- 
ents or guardians, and by the Church at his baptism. The risen Christ com- 
missions his apostles to proselyte ‘‘all the nations ’—that is, all mankind 
—which, beyond reasonable question, included all children, and baptism 
was to be the sign of their initiation into Christ's family—being taken out 
of the world. The Master gave that sign, to be used upon all whom his 
and it is for them to obe,—not to reason why, 


” 


servants should ‘‘ disciple, 
though the command is obviously a reasonable one. Nor is it impossi- 
ble, nor indeed improbable, that not inconsiderable spiritual advantages 
may come to the baptized as results of the new conditions and relations 
into which they are brought. Baptism is itself an act of faith to which 
God will have respect, and which he may honor by special providential 
watch-care, and the better disposition of circumstances for the salvation 
of the soul, so favorably placed within the covenant of mercy; and larger 
measures of the Spirit, and of the universal grace that brings salvation, 
may be expected for ‘‘ those that be planted in the house of the Lord "— 
that they may ‘flourish in the courts of our God.” And so, considering 
the subject, Methodists are fully convinced that ‘‘ the baptism of young 
children is to be retained in the Church.” 
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FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 





Tue Evrorean OvrLook.—The Protestant Churches of Germany have 
begun the year with renewed vigor, and the general outlook is good for 
active and practical work, The several Synods have made a general move- 
ment toward the matter of increasing the income of the working pastors, 
and propose to go to the general government with petitions to that effect. 
There is also a great desire shown to have a reform in Sabbath observ- 
ance, which is now very lax; efforts will be made to induce a reduced 
service on the railroads and in postal matters on the Lord’s day, and the 
places of public entertainment are likely all to be closed, at least during the 
hours of church service. In addition to this, there is also a great desire 
among the churches to have a better preparation in the candidates for the 
pulpit; measures are being adopted to secure that end. 

In Austria a host of petitions has been sent to the government in favor 
of schools for Protestant children, and it is believed that the emperor 
favors the measure, and will soon give his assent to a bill in parliament 
that will satisfy the large number now without school privileges except 
with the condition of Catholic training. In Hungary there is much com- 
plaint that, while in the House of Magnates there are representatives of 
the Catholic and the Greek Churches, the Protestant Church has no 
voice. A bill will likely soon come up granting to the Evangelical Church 
six members—three from the clergy and three from the laity. 

The Swiss are still fighting the Salvation Army and the Mormons—with 
more zeal than judgment, we fear—and at the same time they are trying 
to cure some of the worst wounds caused by the ‘* Kultur-Kampf.” In 
the diocese of Basle the destroyed bishopric is about to be restored, and 
in Ticino an episcopal vicariate will probably soon be established. The 
annual convention of the Reformed Association will be held this year in 
Geneva, in the month of August. The subjects for discussion on this 
occasion and the speakers are already appointed. At the same time 
the three hundred and fiftieth birthday of the Reformation will be eele- 
brated also in Geneva, Old Catholicism is also again rising into hope and 
notice, and will, in the course of the year, hold a conference in some por- 
tion of Switzerland on the line of the Gothard Road, so as to be easy of 
access from both sidé8 of the Alpine range. 

In the Scandinavian States there is just now not a little of discomfort 
at the unsettled state of religious affairs, The State Church gained no 
laurels in the opposition to the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in the 
leading capital, and Denmark was decidedly the gainer in welcoming that 
body to its capital. The Swiss Synod meets only once in five years, which 
fact shows that it is indeed a very slow coach. At that rate, in these fast 
days, the government might abolish it before its own veto could be 
interposed. In Norway there is a movement on foot to call during the 
present year an ecclesiastical conference to discuss the proposition to make 
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the Norwegian Church independent. At least it is expected that a synodal 
constitution will be obtained which will be a step toward self-government. 

Holland is quite thoroughly permeated with civil and religious liberal- 
ism, and this latter has gone so far as to give it godless schools. This, in 
Europe, where the Sunday-school system is not very well developed, 
means just what it says, so that the children may pass through their course 
with but little intimation of divine truths except what they may receive 
in their homes. An effort is now being made to remedy this evil. The 
Reformed Church of Holland has more kinds of adherents within its lines 
than it can conveniently carry, and the time is near when there must be a 
reorganization into liberals and orthodox. The Ultramontane journals 
declare that these latter, in case of a division, will return to Rome; but 
in this, we venture to say, that their reckoning is a little premature. 

In Belgium, notwithstanding the fearful commotion between the Catho- 
lics and the Liberals on the school and other civil questions, circumstances 
are not entirely unfavorable to the spread of evangelical religion. The 
** Belgian Christian Mission Church” is entirely independent of the State, 
and proposes to hold its Synod this year in Liege, while the State Protestant 
Church will meet in Brussels, In Antwerp there will be held a ‘ Univer- 
sal Exposition,” at which, it is said, there will be evangelical service in 
several languages, while the Bible in various tongues will be offered to 
the visitors. In Spain alone do the prospects of the Protestant Church 
look gloomy. The present Conservative ministry is hostile to the Gos- 
pel, and lays every obstacle in its way. 

The French Protestants are rapidly learning their strength, and the true 
means of carrying on a successful aggressive and defensive warfare against 
their enemies of various shades. The ‘‘ Revue Chretienne,” their official 
organ, so far as they have one in common, has passed into new hands, 
and greatly increased its corps of co-workers. Edmond de Pressensé, 
who so long controlled its pages, yields to the demands made on him in 
the French Senate, of which he is now a member, and retires from the 
leading plac>. But his spirit will still animate the work, and his pen will 
contribute the usual and acceptable monthly review. 

Rev. Frank Puaux now enters the editorial sanctum to take up the 
mantle of the master and lead on in the conflict. And the central plank 
in his platform runs as follows: ‘Separation of Church and State pre- 
sented as a principle and a goal; while expecting cordial sympathy for 
every tendency which shall prepare the way, but with the reserve that no 
action of the State is admissible to establish or maintain the profession of 
faith as long as the Concordat rule shall exist.” And another plank is 
thus worded: “In political matters, invariable Liberalism against all the 
authorities, whether of the Right or the Left; and every-where, and 
always, the defense of the liberty of conscience.” 

In opening this new series of the ‘‘ Review ” the editor retains its time- 
honored device: ‘‘ The Gospel and Liberty.” And under this, he and his 
confreres expect to move on to great conquests. They do not believe, as 
is often asserted, that liberty is dangerous to the cause of true religion. 
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The crisis before them is one that springs from modern philosophy rather 
than from political development. They believe Christ more necessary now 
to the French nation than ever before, and propose to present him in sim- 
plicity as the Son of God and Friend of Man. They would have him 
mingle with the crowds, and have compassion on the people as in other 
times, so as to confound the sophists who would mislead the masses. To 
this weary and despairing nation they would repeat the apostolic words: 
‘We have found the Christ.” To do that they consider their duty and 
the secret of assured victory. 

They do not regard numbers nor success alone, but the mysterious power 
of the truth that they preach, And, without conceiving great designs, 
they believe in their power to inspire and increase a truly Christian 
spirit, exempt at once from violence on the one hand, and too easy com- 
panionship on the other. Among the corps of workers on the magazine, 
in addition to the old and well-known names, we observe the new and 
celebrated ones of Lavelsye, Hollard, Kuhn, Bastide, Lacheret, Doctor 
Gibert, and others. With such a corps of co-laborers the sympathies of 
French Protestants are assured in advance. 


Tue ULTRAMONTANES IN BELGIuM.—The well-known publicist, Lavelaye, 
has a searching article in the January number of the ‘* Revue Chretienne,” 
on the religious crisis in Belgium, from which we give, in brief, these 
thoughts: The triumph of the Catholic party in the late elections, the 
advent to power of a cabinet resolutely clerical, and their hasty action in 
the matter of primary instruction, have induced a profound impression 
in the political life of the country. And this impression will, without 
doubt, find its counterpart in all Protestant nations with free institutions 
—such as England, the United States, and Holland. 

. The real question at stake is not often seen or regarded. The Ultramon- 
tanes believe that the Catholic Church, with the restoration of royalty 
by divine right, will have order, peace, and true liberty. On the other 
hand, the Liberal Catholics think that the Church can and ought to be 
reconciled with the modern spirit in spite of the anathemas of the sylla- 
bus. The freethinkers and the greater part of the Liberals imagine 
that the Catholic Church has lost its power, and that, while it is expir- 
ing, the Sgate can organize new methods without caring for the resistance 
made, These threggroups form the great majority, both in France and 
Belgium. 

The author considers all these three mistaken in certain particulars, 
and believes that they ignore the teachings of history and contemporaneous 
facts; which assertion he supports about as follows: Experience proves 
that a country completely subjected to Rome may enjoy a peaceful hap- 
piness, and a certain liberty, on the condition of being protected from the 
invasion of modern ideas. This is seen in the Tyrol and in French 
Canada, But this supposes that heresy and free thought do not penetrate 
such lands, or are violently expelled from them, which ‘s not easily the 
case in an epoch which hesitates at the Inquisition. 
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If the modern spirit enters a good Catholic land, the struggle against 
the Church will be most acrid and persistent. This has been seen in 
Rome for the last fourteen years, and it is this antagonism which now 
causes the crisis in Belgium. The Conservatives and the religious people 
who desire the overthrow of the Republic in France, in the interest of 
religion, are singularly blind. A restored monarchy would find its sup- 
port in the clergy; and then against this power there would reappear a 
more violent hostility than at the period of the Restoration. If the throne 
were again supported by the altar, Catholicism would be attacked with 
greater bitterness than now. Liberal Catholics are mistaken when’ they 
imagine that the Church would be reconciled to modern ideas. Noble 
minds, even Tocqueville, have racked themselves with this chimera. But 
they forget the anathemas of the popes, and the decisions of the councils. 
The Church of Rome has always condemned liberty of conscience, and 
she demands to-day the extirpation of heretics in governments under the 
Concordat. 


The Cuvrcn my DENMARK is exerting itself with unusual vigor in the 
line of home mission work, and an ancient association is renewing its life 
in this intent. For two years it has had a local center in the best portion 
of the city, and thus attracts general attention. Large contributions have 
of late come to it from private sources, and it has built a great hall that 
will accommodate two thousand persons. Over a thousand meetings for 
various religious and philanthropic purposes have here been held in the 
course of the year. An adjunct in the form of a yard or court mission 
has been established to carry the Gospel into the inner courts or yards of 
the most densely populated quarters. This effort has revived the church 
attendance, which is now exceptionally good for a European city. The 
churches are filled every Sunday; even the early morning service of nearly 
all the new churches is largely attended. 

This fact has developed the want of more places for public worship for 
the masses, and this want is likely to be supplied. These home missions 
are adopting the modern methods of taking to the poor and their children 
small papers and tracts, and especially appropriate hymns, the singing of 
which forms a strong attraction. The pastors, after holding off for a little 
while, are now inclined to aid in the work, to which they algo bring the 
theological students. This movement has thus given life to the Sunday- 
schools, of which there are now many in the city. They have, of course, 
met with some contumely and opposition, but the people at large are with 
them, and their cause is growing in spite of opposition. This spirit is 
now spreading to other Danish cities, and thus Denmark is leaving the 
other Scandinavian realms quite in the background in the line of live 
religious work. Within the last few years five new churches have been 
erected in Copenhagen, a few of them quite beautiful architectural mon- 
uments. Some of the churches have been aided in this enterprise by 
private men of wealth, who think it wise to use their means thus in order 
to resist the advance of socialistic ideas. 
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A conflict in the Carnoric Cuurcn oF FRANCE is causing the Pope con- 
siderable trouble. It arises from the different opinions entertained by 
the two parties—Liberal and Conservative—in regard to a Life of the late 
Bishop of Orleans, the famous Dupanloup. The Ultramontane press is 
attacking the author with unwise zeal because of his panegyrics, which to 
them are not agreeable; but they are, without exception, laymen who have 
certain control of the papal organ in France. These fanatical attacks on 
the Liberals bode no good for the Church at large in France, and the 
pontiff has addressed to them, through his nuncio to the French govern- 
ment, some very earnest warnings. The Papal Embassador declares that 
these unwise words can only make more difficult the mission of the bishops, 
which is now to conciliatea government that is, in many ways, protecting 
the Church from the assaults of the Radicals, and aiding it in its mission 
work abroad, especially in China, Japan, Madagascar, and other parts of 
Africa, The Cardinal-archbishop of Paris has also bid these over-zealous 
champions be still. 


Old Catholicism is again resuming its activity in various parts of GrR- 
MANY. There is a large congregation in Wiesbaden that is leading off in 
the new movement. Several new periodicals are being established for 
circulation among the adherents of this Church, and Bishop Reinkens 
recently addressed a thousand persons on the theme, ‘‘ German bishops a 
thousand years ago and now.” The well-known Professor Braun, who left 
the Church on account of its dogma in regard to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, died recently without retracting his views, though a great effort was 
made by certain Catholic prelates to induce him to become reconciled to 
the ‘‘Holy Mother Church.” One quite distinguished lady of this faith 
has recently published a pamphlet on the ‘‘ Rights and Duties of the 
Women of the Present,” in which she speaks very plainly of the celibacy 
of the clergy, «nd its evil influence on women whom it takes from 
their natural sphere, and uses for the advancement of tenets and creeds 
that are of infinite harm to society and social life. Old Catholicism is, 
therefore, by no means so moribund as the Church has represented it 
to be. 


The Catholics of Germany have just formed a “ Palestine Society,” which 
is not in the line of exhumation as are most others. Its object is to look 
after the interests of their faith throughout the Holy Land, and by efficient 
arrangements to control the religious and social development of Catholi- 
cism in those limits. To this end they propose to establish in Jerusalem 
a hospice, with church, school, and hospital attached, in which German 
Catholics who come as pilgrims to the Holy Land may find a hospitable 
welcome, and assistance and care in case of need. And Catholics who, 
for any reason, wish to settle there, especially for the propagation of the 
faith, will receive advice that will help them in introducing genuine 
Christian culture into Palestine. A Franciscan monk has already secured 
some land and a roomy house in Jerusalem, as well as a piece of land in 
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Emmaus, which purchases have just been passed over to the hands of a 
‘committee, for the purpose of starting the work. 


The Christian Colonial Association is the cognomen of another new body 
just founded in the Fatherland under the influence of the colonizing spirit 
now abroad in that country. Its object is to collect funds for the purpose 
of founding or aiding Christian colonization in all those parts of Africa 
now being acquired by Germany. It is intended to favor the acceptance 
of such persons mainly as find it difficult to gain a livelihood through the 
abundance of hands at their homes. The colony is to form a Christian 
community to be controlled by persons appointed by the association. It 
is to be the duty of those accepted by the association to exert themselves 
to make the colony an example and attraction, as well as an object lesson, 
to the natives. As soon as there is sufficient means in the treasury, a 
commission will be sent to Africa to acquire lands and pave the way for 
a beginning. In order to hasten and broaden the work, branch societies 
are being formed in various cities. 


The German Puritans have received quite a ventilation from a recent 
work of colossal proportions, entitled the ‘‘ History of Pietism.” The 
book is not yet indeed finished; more is promised. What is now before 
the public treats of the mysticism of the Lutheran Church in the seven- 
teenth century, of the fundamental forms of Pietism in the Lutheran 
Church, and of that of Halle. The book is by Dr. Albrecht Ritschl, 
which is to say that the subject is handled with great thoroughness, and 
with a peculiar illumination. The author shows great respect for the 
founders of the schism or sect—Spener and Franke—and grants full 
acknowledgment to their high worth. He does not so much censure 
Spener for inoculating Pietism with sickly germs, as for not preventing 
them from penetrating the body. Critics promise to give the work a 
complete overhauling, with the view of showing the influence of Pietism 
on the development of the present German Evangelical Church, by which 
Pietism will be more likely to suffer than to profit. 


Ressta AND THE VaticaNn.—The Concordat concluded last spring 
between Russia and the Vatican, though it seemed to grant unusual priv- 
ileges to the Catholic Church, is not working very harmoniously. Russia 
has called a synod of the Greek Church in a district that Rome claims for 
her own. She also demands that her own officers in the Department of 
Public Worship shall have cognizance of correspondence between the 
Vatican and the government, and that the Roman Catholic fraternities 
for the protection of the faith shall be under police surveillance. And 
again, the orthodox Church accuses the Romish hierarchy of endeavoring 
to proselytize, while the official organ of the government threatens the 
Vatican with another break in diplomatic relations. All these troubles 
show how weak is the foundation of the peace that now ostensibly reigns 
between Rome and Russia, despite the Concordat. 
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The eighth general meeting of the deaconesses of Kaiserswerth on the 
Rhine, was recently held in the famous ‘‘ Mother House,” Over a hundred 
delegates were present from the various centers that have been established 
by these good women of God in Germany and other lands. They came from 
Paris and Pesth, from Switzerland and Austria, from Finland and Den- 
mark, and other distant centers. Their object was to renew their faith 
by conference, and to discuss all questions pertaining to their wonderfully 
useful work. They now propose a closer union, with a view to harmony 
of action and purpose, and are inclined to make a code for the better pro- 
tection of those in foreign lands. They propose to withdraw the sisters 
from the clinics of hospitals, and employ them more exclusively in char- 
itable institutions; and demand at least that the nurses in clinics shall 
have a little Sabbath rest. The main object of the conference thus seems 
to be to elevate and improve the condition of the workers. 


A German scholar, Dr. J. M. Raich, has undertaken the peculiar task 
of showing Shakespeare’s position toward the Catholic religion. The 
argument is based on his very correct presentation of Catholic doctrines, 
ceremonies, and usages, and the special preference of the poet for those 
points of Catholicism which are generally marked in black by its oppo- 
nents. Such are the asceticism, the frequent prayer, the vows, the whole 
monasterial life, as well as the sacraments and purgatory of the ‘* True 
Church.” On the contrary, Shakespeare shows very little knowledge of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, of total depravity, and of justification by 
faith. And still more instructive is the difference made by the dramatist 
in the delineation of the clergy of the respective faiths—on the one hand, 
the Catholic monks, nuns, hermits, bishops, and priests, and, on the other, 
the Puritanic or Anglican clergy, and their surroundings. The book is 
pretty roughly handled by some critics, who claim that Shakespeare had 
a good deal of Protestant blood in his veins. 


A very acceptable book to the French Protestants, bearing the title 
‘* Adolphe Monod—Souvenirs of his Life,” has just issued from the press 
of Fischbacher, in Paris. It contains, among other treasures, extracts 


from his correspondence. A more cherished present could scarcely have ° 


been made to the Protestants of France. The pious hand that selected 
the letters was well suited to the task. The first volume—there are two 
—is a model biography. The precious documents taken from the archives 
of the family are connected with tact and discretion, and the recital is 
simple and graphic. Monod is presented as he lived—a humble, fervent 
Christian in his pleasures and his struggles. A French critic calls these 
volumes the ‘‘ gift of God,” and says: ‘‘They do more than interest and 
move us—they humiliate by placing us in the presence of the highest 
Christian ideal, which is the greatest blessing bestowed on us.” 


A new movement in Lonpon, gaining its animus from the late ‘‘ Bitter 
Cry of the Outcast,” and bearing the name of the ‘‘ Third London Mis- 
sion,” bids fair to have a great field for labors, and promises much success, 
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It is virtually a stepping down into the arena of all shades of the Estab- 
lished Church, from the most decided Rituals to the extreme wing of the 
Evangelicals. The whole movement is voluntary, though springing 
largely from the suggestion and support of the Bishop of Bedford. The 
pastors of several churches have called to their aid the assistance of some 
of the most gifted preachers, and, in their own circles, have received the 
aid of a great many volunteers among the laity. Mission sermons are to 
be preached in more than two hundred churches; and, in some of the 
filthiest and vilest portions of London, the pastor, in full clerical attire, 
will head a procession with lanterns and flags bearing the invitation, 
‘*Come to the Mission.” And, after passing through the principal streets, 
will return to the church, singing hymns, and followed by a crowd for an 
audience. 


The question of Christian benevolence in the Middle Ages is very thor- 
oughly and effectively discussed in a recent work by Dr. Uhlhorn, called 
forth by the fact that the Catholic world of Europe is quite inclined to 
attribute much of the social unrest of the period among the poorer and 
working classes to the rise and rule of Protestantism in many countries. 
The Catholic Church maintains, that in the good old times a great deal of 
the suffering of the poor was alleviated by the cloisters, hospitals, and other 
institutions of the day for the alleviation of human misery. Dr. Uhlhorn 
treats the matter without gloves, and quite conclusively shows that many 
of these very institutions propagated beggary and idleness, instead of 
destroying these evils. It was the Church of the Reformation that under- 
took the task of wiping out these so-called benevolent organizations which 
spent far more money on themselves than on the poor, and of establishing 
in their stead evangelical Church institutions, that forbade beggars and 
dispensed well-ordered charity. 


We have just received the last number of the new Italian review, entitled 
‘*La Nuova Scienza.” It is devoted to the study of higher instruction and 
philosophical research. It appears to be plowing its way on with much 
vigor, and is giving to its readers the ‘‘ Italian thought of the day” in 
the matters of which it treats. Many of our own terms and proper names, 
as well as those of Germany, look strangely out of place among the pretty 
vowel-ending words of the ‘‘ Bella Lingua,” in an article called ‘* Anglo- 
Saxon Anti-Clerical Evolution,” which is a very exhaustive and valuable 
treatise. One of the sections of this lengthy article is devoted to ‘‘Ger- 
man Pietism,” another to ‘‘ British Methodism,” and still another to 
** American Methodism.” We need hardly say that this latter, with its 
well-known names of the great worthies of our Church, looks very natural 
to us, and we thank God that they are being so rapidly and successfully 
introduced to Italian Protestant Christians. 
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DOMESTIC RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





BEATIFICATION ASKED FOR ‘‘ AMERICAN SERVANTS OF Gop.” — A note- 
worthy movement has been begun by a few dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States looking toward the ‘ beatification ” 
of certain ‘‘ American servants of God.” The candidates for this honor 
are Father Isaac Jogues, a Jesuit priest; René Goupil, a novice of the 
same society—both of whom are revered as martyrs; and Catherine Tegak- 
wita, ‘‘the Indian virgin of the Mohawk.” Father Jogues was a French- 
man, born in 1607. Ordained when about thirty years of age, he promptly 
dedicated himself to the Indian missions in America, and sailed for Can- 
ada. The story of his self-denying and heroic adventures among the 
Hurons and Mohawks has been told at length by Parkman ahd Bancroft. 
His religious zeal impelled him through dangers that deterred even the 
hardiest military men, and led at last to his capture by the hostile Mo- 
hawks. These savages inflicted inhuman tortures upon him and upon 
his congenial companion, ‘‘the good René.” The priest had the stur- 
dier constitution and recovered, but Goupil died, ‘‘ uttering with his last 
breath the name of Jesus.” As a slave to a Mohawk chief, Father Jogues 
spent several years in patient efforts to Christianize his savage master. 

When the outbreak of fresh wars made his ministry to the Indians mani- 
festly unavailing, he was persuaded, though much against his own wish, to 
escape to New Amsterdam, now New York. He was the first priest who 
celebrated the mass in that city. Returning to Europe, he was received as 
a saint by sovereigns and people, and especially honored by the pope. But 
his zealous spirit soon brought him back to America, and before long he 

had begun a mission to his old tormentors, the Mohawks. He was received 

at first with dignity as an embassador from the French; but when his re- 

ligious ministrations were begun, their hostility was again aroused, and 

the gentle hero was put to death in 1646, in the same village in which, 

four years before, he had been tortured and mutilated, and had beheld the 

martyrdom of his cherished friend. The claims of Catherine Tegakwita 

for beatification rest on slenderer foundations; she was an inconspicuous 
Indian maiden, who dedicated herself to the Church, and in early life 
faded from the earth, leaving an aroma of sanctity behind her. Legends 
of miracles have blossomed about her tomb. 

The Plenary Council of Baltimore forwarded to Rome a conciliar peti- 
tion, or postulatum, for the beatification of these worthies; so that ‘‘the 
whole American Church” is now on its knees before the Holy See, united in 
this request. This incipient movement looking toward the canonization 
of ‘* Americans” has an interest that reaches beyond the pale of the Rom- 
ish Church. Beatification, to be sure, is ‘‘a mere permission for a lim- 
ited cultus of the beatified,” whereas canonization introduces them as 
saints upon the altars, to be religiously venerated. But, then, their full 
sainthood is only a question of time, and their promotion will doubtless 
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be followed by that of others more closely allied in race to the present 
superstitious masses of our country—genuine Americans, of Irish or Italian 
extraction perhaps. A writer in ‘‘The Catholic World ” tells us that al- 
ready ‘‘one of the questions of the hour” is, Where are our national saints 
and shrines? And thoughtful Protestants may well pause and listen 
when Romish authorities answer that question. The saints have been al- 
ready described; of the shrines one, at least, is to be found in the heart 
of our most populous State; and we shall soon, doubtless, see deluded 
pilgrims flocking to it by the hundred, just as now they crowd the roads 
to Knock and Lourdes and La Salette. 
‘“*OrTHODOX ” AND ‘‘ REFORMED” JupAtIsM.—The thoughtful student 
of the tendencies of contemporary religious thought has few problems pre- 
sented to him of greater interest than those which spring from the steady 
tendency of the ‘‘ Reformers” in Judaism away from the orthodox stand- 
ards of the ritualistic Hebrews. Gathering strength in Germany a gen- 
eration ago, the reform movement has steadily gained in vigor and influ- 
ence, and its representatives in America are now helping to mold the 
thought of the next generation of Gentiles as well as Jews. 

A remarkable letter written by Jacob H. Schiff to one of the editors of 
‘*The American Hebrew” contrasts the tendencies of Hebrew thought in 
Germany and in the United States with great fairness. According to the 
writer, only the Orthodox wing in Germany now represents positive prin- 
ciples, and it declines to work hand in hand with the Reformers. The 
Orthodox are to-day as intolerant toward the Reformers as the latter were 
thirty or forty years ago, when they first gained in power, toward those 
who then continued to adhere to the ritual of Judaism. But Jewish re- 
form in Germany can by no means stand the test of comparison with Re- 
formed Judaism in America. While in the United States the Reformed 
Jew is ever ready to join hands with his Orthodox brother where the pro- 
motion of some Jewish interest demands it, and is at heart as true a Jew 
as those of more orthodox inclinations, in Germany the Reformer, as a rule, 
treats his brother in faith as he would a poor relative whom he cannot get 
rid of, and to whom he periodically pays a pittance not to be any further re- 
minded of the relationship. Thus Reformed Judaism in Germany becomes 
more or less the bridge to Christianity, readily crossed by many, who con- 
sider their religion a dress only to be changed for a more comfortable one at 
the first opportunity. Mr. Schiff expresses the fear that a union between 
all factions, such as has been most successfully accomplished in America 
through the Ministers’ Association, must in Germany remain a dream of 
the future, greatly to the detriment of Jewish interests. Anti-Semitism 
could not make the headway it is still making were the Hebrews really 
united. The general belief is, that the anti-Semitic agitation has by no 
means spent its force; and that the movement has secretly, if not openly, 
the moral support of the German government, as in Russia and Roumania, 
it can hardly be doubted, the anti-Jewish agitation has the ‘‘ good-will” 
of the authorities. 
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‘Toe Baptist Year-Boox” for 1885 contains a nearer approximation 
to accurate denominational statistics than has perhaps ever been reached 
heretofore. No ecclesiastical organization equals the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in its facilities for securing correct returns; but the difficulties 
are greatly increased where the tendencies of the denomination are toward 
congregational segregation rather than connectional unity. So greatly has 
this difficulty been felt by Baptist statisticians, that for years no attempt has 
been made to compile a complete list of the Baptist ministers in the United 
States. Such a list, we are happy to note, appears in the Year-Book, care- 
fully arranged by States, and with the post-office address of each minister. 
Many inaccuracies and omissions in such a tabulation are unavoidable; 
but great care has evidently been taken, and the results are very gratify- 
ing. Thesummary of statistics gives these aggregates: Associations, 1,178; 
ordained ministers, 16,678; churches, 28,599; additions by baptism, 135,- 
740; by letter, 60,206; by experience, 9,336; by restoration, 18,163; dim- 
inutions (by letter, exclusion, erasure, and death), 130,385; total of mem- 
bers, 2,507,753; increase, 93,060. This increase is ascertained, not by 
comparing this year’s total with that reported last year, but simply by com- 
paring the reported increase and diminution, —the additions being 223,445, 
and the diminution 130,385. The aggregates thus stated, being made up 
from imperfect returns, are, as ‘‘The Watchman” says, within the truth, so 
that it may be justly claimed that the Baptists in the United States number 
more than 2,500,000. Their number was increased during the year by the 
baptism of 135,740 persons. Disregarding the additions and dismissions by 
letter, which represent only changes of residence, and taking into account 
such changes only as affect the total aggregate, the baptisms, admissions 
by experience, and restorations amount to 163,239, and the deaths, exclu- 
sions, and erasures to 68,920; making the actual increase to be 94,319. 


Recent Dornes oF THE SatvatTion ARMy.—Attention was called in a 
recent number to the wonderful facility in adapting their methods to 
changing circumstances manifested in many places by the leaders of the 
Salvation Army. But on American soil their performances do not seem 
hitherto to have been guided by wisdom. Ina land where every layer 
of society is continually receiving accessions from and making contribu- 
tions to the social strata above and beneath, and where the most degraded 
classes have as keen a Sense of the ludicrous as the highest, some modifi- 
cation in methods might be expected. But here the leaders seem to be 
destitute of tact and the organization to be without elasticity. The ran- 
cor engendered by divided counsels, and the laxity of discipline which 
has made it possible for thieves and ruffians to use a Christian profession 
and an Army badge to aid in nefarious schemes, have aroused a distrust 
which it will require great discretion to overcome. And the extrava- 
gances which have characterized the movement from the outset are in- 
dulged here without check. Nearly all the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion held in New York were marked by whimsical extravagance. 

While one cannot speak too highly of the genuine work of the Army, 
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it is to be feared that it is already yielding to the necessity for producing 
fresh excitements in order to maintain its position and influence, In En- 
gland, it has now taken to the working of miracles. ‘* Major” Pearson, 
in charge at Hanley, in the Potteries, professes to have the power of 
healing the blind, the deaf, and the lame. At a meeting held recently, 
an old woman who claimed to have been deaf for forty years professed to 
have regained her hearing; a paralyzed woman, taken to the place of 
meeting in a chair, staggered to her feet, and walked; another woman, 
stone deaf, testified that she had been perfectly cured. This scene was 
repeated night after night. But in ‘‘ The Christian Journal,” a Week or 
two later, there appeared an account by an eye-witness of a scene so 
blasphemous and revolting that one cannot read it without a shudder. 
These excesses are as yet exceptional, but they indicate a very evident 
tendency; and the General and his advisers seem either unable or indis- 
posed tocheck them. At its last meeting the ‘* Convocation ” pronounced 
its emphatic verdict against the Army on the ground that its work, though 
in its earlier history, and even yet in some cases, commendable, is in the 
main a failure. This utterance is regarded in England as of great weight. 


THE EXxecuTIveE CoMMIssION OF THE ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES, appointed by the Council of Belfast, is not by any means a 
merely nominal body. Its work has been prosecuted with vigor and suc- 
cess, although, like many another beneficent scheme, its progress has been 
hampered by lack of financial support. It has been recently decided that 
there shall be one Secretary, who shall reside in Great Britain, and “ con- 
duct from thence the work which extends over the entire Presbyterian 
world.” The European and American Branches seem to be working in 
perfect harmony; and as a result ‘‘the great Presbyterian family” has 
been brought nearer together than ever before. In Scotland there is a 
strong and growing desire for the reunion of the three Presbyterian 
Churches. The Free Church of Italy and the old Waldensian Church will 
probably be united before long. As a direct result of the meeting at Bel- 
fast, we are told, the Church of Hungary has been brought into closer re- 
lations with the British and American Churches; and the movement in 
behalf of the Bohemian Church is making encouraging progress. In the 
United States the Reformed Churches, both ‘‘ Dutch” and ‘‘ German,” 
and the Associated Reformed, join heartily with their Presbyterian breth- 
ren in the support of the Alliance. The Committee on Foreign Missionary 
Co-operation is about to meet, and its doings will be watched with in- 
tense interest not only by Presbyterian missionaries and their friends, but , 
by Christians every-where who are interested in the progress of the Gos- 
pel in heathen lands. The tendency toward union now evident among 
the Presbyterian Churches in all parts of the world is one of the most 
hopeful movements in modern Christendom; it began in the heart of 
Presbyterianism rather than in its head; and its strength increases be- 
cause of an increase in Christian charity, and not because of the organiz- 
ing skill of ecclesiastical politicians. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 





A NoraBLe Convert From MoHAMMEDANISM. — Converts from Islam- 
ism are much fewer in number than any, except close students of mission- 
ary work, would suppose. Almost ever since modern missions took their 
rise missionaries have been at work in Moslem countries and communi- 
ties, and the superficial observer might well wonder why converts from the 
religion of Mohammed are not numerous, In Turkey, in India, in Syria, in 
Persia, great results have been obtained for the Church of Christ, but the 
masses of Moslems have remained untouched. In Turkey it is death for 
a Turk to become a Christian, and it is death for a missionary to endeavor 
to make him such. There have been no open efforts, therefore, to reach 
the Moslem population. The government will not tolerate them, nor will 
it allow a Moslem to accept Christianity and leave the country. Recent- 
Jy a number of persons who had been led to renounce the Koran. for the 
Bible attempted to escape to a Christian country, where they could profess 
and live the religion of Christ, but the government intercepted them and 
threw them into prison. The missionaries have labored exclusively among 
the nominal Christian populations, the Armenians, Greeks, and other 
non-Moslem and non-Turkish peoples, and have won great triumphs, and 
now they begin to feel that it is time to attack the Mohammedan faith, 
but this cannot be done without martyrdom, The Sultan guards the re- 
ligion of his people with the greatest vigilance, and it is only indirectly 
that they are affected by the influences of Christianity. Some of those 
who mix with converted Armenians, observe their lives, and occasionally 
look into their books, and come quietly to know the truth, but dare not 
profess it. In Persia there has been a larger measure of freedom, and a 
number of Moslems have been quietly drawn into the mission churches 
through the schools. Sometimes attention is attracted to such cases, and 
an outbreak of the populace occurs, but the government suppresses the dis- 
turbance and generally visits no further penalty on the missionaries than 
a solemn warning to let Moslems alone. In India there is, of course, am- 
ple protection for work among all classes of the population, and Moslems 
have been reached more directly and successfully than in any other coun- 
try. One of the recent converts fiom the faith of the Arabian prophet is 
worthy of more than a passing notice. Abdul Haqq was reared a Brah- 
min, and as such he lived until about twelve years ago, when, attracted by 
a study of the character of Mohammed, he embraced the Moslem faith. 
He was given the best training that Delhi could afford, and became a 
Maulvie, wearing a signet ring as a badge of his scholarship. He was 
put forth as a sort of Goliath to go against the David of Christianity. To 
prepare himself for this special work he had to make himself familiar 
with the Bible, the study of which finally undermined his faith in Islam- 
ism. After the celebrated case growing out of the attempt of the local 
government to prevent street preaching in Calcutta was settled in favor of 
the missionaries, the Mohammedan opposition to Christianity received 
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a new impetus,- Abdul Haqq, as the champion, learned in Mussulman, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit lore, was hired at a large price to preach daily in 
Wellington Square, and he succeeded in drawing some converts from 
Christianity even. Tracts were also circulated, and the missionaries were 
compelled to meet attack with attack, propagandism with propagandism, 
tract with tract. One of the tracts put forth by the missionaries con- 
tained these five questions: 


1. How can Mohammedans know that God is good and almighty, seeing that 
the Koran teaches that evil as well as good emauates froin eternity from God? 

2. On what ground does Islam claim to be the true religion: ou Motmmmed, 
or on What the Koran says about Moliammed? If on Mohammed, what are the 
marks of his being a true prophet? If on the Koran, what are the marks of its 
being the word of God? 

3. What claims can the Mohammedans advance to prove that Islam is superior 
to other religions ? 

4. Does Mohammed base his claims as a prophet on the performance of mira- 
cles, or not? If, like other prophets, he performed miracles, where are they ? 

5. Was Mohammed a sinner, or was le sinless? The Koran proves he was a 


sinner; how can he, therefore, save other sinners in the day of judgment? 





This tract set the Maulvie to thinking, and a sermon which he heard 
from Dr. Thoburn led him to examine the Bible. The result was the 
preparation of the following notice, which was affixed to the doors of the 
mosques as sealed with his signet: 


Notice.—Be it known by the learned among the Islamites, that their servant, 
Abdul Haqq, a follower of the traditions, wishes to represent to them that he has 
been coming to Calcutta in the interests of the spread of Mohammedanism for the 
space of nine years. More especially, during this year, 1884, has he spread Mo- 
hammedanism so much as to have established a mission in opposition to the Padri 
Sahibs. During this time a Bible fell into my hands, from which it became 
evident to me that Mohammed Saliib had taken from those very books that 
from which he had composed the Koran. Hereby I, therefore, publish my con- 
viction that Mohammed is not the prophet of God, nor is the Koran the word of 
God. If any gentleman can make any apology in defense of Mohammedauism 
within a week, let him do so, establishing it with proofs from the writings of the 
Koran; if not, after eight days I will become a Christian. 

Appt, HagQ, Maulvie of the Mohammedan Community. 





This notice was followed by a reply to one of his co-religionists who 
had attempted to answer him. In the reply he said: 


Let it be known by high and low, that Mantana Rahim Bakhsh, seeing my 
thesis, wrote very abusively about it, concluding with the assertion of salvation 
through Mohammed. The Mantana Saliib showed himself to be speaking in an 
unthinking, parrot-like style, even in the same way as the false physician whom 
he foll , Who asserts salvation through himself without being able to prove it; 
vide * Surat Asar” and “Sura Moonnin,” in which we read, “ Verily those who 
have believed, and have done good works, will enter into paradise.” 

» from many of the traditions it is evident that Mohammed Sahib often 
promised salvation to the healthy, but in no place is there any direction to the sin- 
ner to put his trust for cleansing from his soul’s, sickness upon him, nor did any 
sinner ever look upon Mohammed as his healer or saviour. Let us take, as an 
illustration, the case of a noted physician and a very sick man. Somebody pro- 
poses to the latter to consult this doctor. Wou'd he, upon hearing this, say, “It 
is only for healthy people to consult him; why should I, being sick, do so?” No, 
a doctor is for sick people, not for sound frames. A sick man who rejects his 
skill is indeed foolish. There is a well-known proverb, “ Nim hakim bhatre jan,” 
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or, ‘A quack doctor endangers life.” Now, we must remember that man suffers 
from two forms of diseases—one of the body and one of the soul. It is prudent for 
a man who is ill to see the credentials, or the diploma, of the doctor who treats him, 
and not well that he should let him treat him till he has done so, or he may get 
harm. In these days how many assert the claims of their skill, which, upon 
examination, prove to be vain! When we look into it with unbiased minds, we 
see that the medicines prescribed by such doctors are simply for our bodily ail- 
ments. It is evident that cleansings and purifications in water can only remove 
bodily illness. But this “ physician” (Mohammed) has given us no prescription by 
which our soul's disease may be cured. Tie following claim of his is also untrue: 
You who would be friends of God follow in my path, then ‘‘ God will forgive you; 
verily, he who is the Forgiver of sins is very merciful.” Taking such a prescrip- 
tion as that to the apothecary’s shop, wé should certainly be told: “I know not 
even the name of this doctor, nor is his recipe complete; he having learned some- 
thing in my establishment, has prescribed so incorrectly, that, rather than benefit 
your health, this will bring upon you a worse disease, even consumption. If you 
do not believe this, search my establishment and all my medicines, and examine 
into the many mistakes that the doctor has made in altering my remedy.” 
MAULVIE MOHAMMED ABDUL HAQqQ. 

His Mohammedan friends now brought to bear all the influence possible 
to induce him to remain a Moslem, but they could not answer his ques- 
tions and arguments, and he publicly renounced Mohammedanism and be- 
came a Christian inquirer under the direction of Dr. Bauman. After two 
months’ instruction and probation he was received into the Church at the 
station of the Church Missionary Society, Churchmen, Methodists, Baptists, 
joining in the interesting service. Paulus Abdul Haqq desires to spend the 
rest of his life in proclaiming Christianity as publicly and earnestly as he 
preached Islamism. There is reason to expect great good from his labors. 


Tuk GERMANS AND THE CamMEROoNS Mtsston.—The German govern- 
ment, in taking possession of the district of Biafra, on the coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea, caused a great deal of mischief to the English Baptist 
mission, This mission is nearly forty years old, and its history, its suc- 
cesses, and its sacrifices deserved the first consideration from any civilized 
power, and certainly from a Christian government like Germany. The 
celebrated Alfred Saker, on being driven from the island of Fernando Po 
forty years ago, went to Cameroons, and bought property there for a mis- 
sion station, The natives were then cannibals, and nobody had tried to 
civilize them, Baptist missionaries have labored faithfully among them 
ever since, and the society has expended more than $500,000 on the mis- 
sion, There are four stations—Cameroons, Hickory Town, Victoria, and 
Bakundu. The southern part of Biafra is the seat of the American Pres- 
byterian mission, whose successes at Gaboon and other stations are well 
known. The Germans bought the territory of a chief named King Bell, 
who, however, ceded not only his own territory, but that of a neighbor- 
ing chief called Joss Chief, entirely unknown to the latter. When Joss 
Chief heard of the transaction he repudiated it, and told the German 
authorities that King Bell had no right to sell his territory. One of the 
Baptist missionaries tells the rest of the story: 


The Germans are not popular with the people, and many of the chiefs are an- 
noyed and vexed with King Bell for signing the treaty with the Germans. The 
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feeling against King Bell grew so strong that he and all his people were obliged 
to leave Bell Town, and for the last tive or six weeks they have been hiding 
in Mungo Creek. <A petty warfare has been going on for some weeks be- 
tween King Bell and Joss and Hickory Towns. About December 14, King 
Bell’s people caught a Hickory Town man and put him to death. This so an- 
gered the Hickory Town people that on December 16 they came and burned 
down King Bell's house and town. It had been deserted some weeks previously. 
On Friday, December 19, two German men-of-war arrived at the mouth of the 
river. On Saturday, the 20th, about 10 A. M., I saw two small steamers, the 
“Fan” and “ Dualla,” towing up about a dozen boats filled with German sol- 
diers. Without the slightest warning or notice they steamed straight to Hickory 
Town, firing upon and destroying two small fishing canoes on the way, and killing 
the poor men in them, who had done nothing wrong and were perfectly hafmless. 
The Hickory people saw the Germans coming up the river. The men took their 
guns and ran into the bush behind the town. The women and the children 
belonging to the mission-louse took refuge in our mission-house. As soon as I 
saw what was going on, I went immediately in the mission boat up to Hickory, 
and stayed there all day. Soon after the German soldiers landed. King Bell's 
I ed and began to plunder the town. The poor people in their haste 
and tlight left every thing behind them. Bell's people seized the goods, furniture, 
and every thing valuable, and even carried off the gouts and fowls; then set fire 
to tlle whole of the town. When I arrived at Hickory Town I told the mission 
people to bring every thing they could carry into the mission-house and sit down 
quietly. I then shut the doors, and with the aid of a German soldier (granted 
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to me by the commander) I managed to keep the Bell Town people outside the 
missiun-house. I am glad to say we managed to save the property and lives of 
about fifty of our mission people. When they began to burn the houses round 
the mission buildings I went to the German commander and King Bell, and 
pointed out that if these houses were fired nothing could save the mission 
property. They both promised me most deliberately that the houses should not 
be tired; but in a few minutes they had set them on fire. Mr. Fuller’s beautiful 
little chapel soon took fire, then the school-house, then the kitchen and outbuild- 
ings of the mission. The only thing that saved to some extent the mission- 
house was its iron roof. It did take fire in two places; but we managed to put 
itout. There is now nothing but the bare brick walls of the chapel and school 
standing, and no house but the mission-house for miles on either side, After the 
German soldiers left I gut, the loan of a large surf-boat, and brought about fifty 
Hickory mission people, women and children, with their goods, to Bethel Station. 
We lodged them in the mission-house and school-room that night. December 
21, being Sunday, we held a prayer-meeting instead of our usual morning serv- 


ice, and held Sunday-school as usual. About one o'clock the Germans sur- 
rounded the Bethel mission buildings with about 200 soldiers. They roughly 


searched the whole of the mission premises, and threatened us, with loaded pistols 
and rifles at our heads, They only found ove man, although we had nearly 100 
women and children in the house. This man, ‘‘ Robert,” a member of the Hickory 
Church, was not one of the men brought from Hickory. He came to Acqua 
Town on business long before the fight commenced on Saturday. The Germans 
took him prisoner; but I do not think any thing can possibly be proved ag:inst 
him. The German officers were most insulting. They threatened and fright- 
ened the poor people in the house as much as they could. In the afternoon they 
sent us a proclamation, which said that if we aided directly or indirectly the 
rebellious natives they would consider us enemies, and banish us immediately 
from Cameroons. After this I thought it best to send the rest of the Hickory 
refugees away, and most of the women have now gone to their husbands at 
Bassa. Not only is Mortonville Mission Station destroyed, but there is nota 
single house standing for miles on that side of the river. The people being pro- 
claimed as rebels are not at all likely to settle there again. Bell Town is also 
quite ruined as a station; there are no houses standing nearer than Acqua 
Town. The teachers and members of the Jebari Church have fled for their lives, 
aud now Jebari is oceupied by King Bell and his people. Many of the mission 
people round Bethel lave gone to Bassa and other places. 
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The society very properly asks the British government to demand damages 
from Germany for the property destroyed. 


Resutt or Frencn Rue 1x Taurri.—Tahiti is one of the islands of 
the Pacific which Christian missionaries have reclaimed from the savage 
state. It is beautiful and fruitful, with an agreeable climate, fine harbors, 
and a considerable trade. It is now wholly under the rule of the French, 
whose influence has been predominant in the island since 1844. The 
population, which is under 10,000, is of a most mixed character. Every 
islind in the Pacific is represented, and Europeans, Chinese, and half- 
breeds come in to add to the confusion of race. For some years there has 
been full religious toleration, but whatever favor the government has for 
religion is given to the Catholics, for whom it built a cathedral. Catho- 
lics and Protestants have worked side by side in evangelizing the people, 
but Protestantism has nine adherents where Catholicism has one. And 
yet the priests use every artifice to gain converts. They use the Protestant 
Bible, and make their services as much like the Protestant as possible, 
and even promise the natives not to ask them for contributions; but they 
fail to get many hearers except Europeans. French rule is said to be more 
stable than native rule, but it is much more costly, and has a tendency to 
increase immorality. The Europeans and Chinese show an utter disre- 
gird for the marriage tie. Sunday has become, under French rule, a day 
of dissipation, and a large trade in opium has been developed. The most 
moral, religious, and law-abiding inhabitants are the natives. Says a 
South Sea missionary : 

It is truly wonderful the strong hold which true religion exerts over the na- 
tive population. Notwithstanding the many influences at work—the great indif- 
ference shown by many of the foreign residents to religion, the eagerness for 
temporal gain, the baneful example of others, those again who scoff at religion 
and ridicule all the means of grace—there is much true godliness among the na- 
tives; they observe family worship; read, love, and strive to follow the teachings 
of the Bible; attend the house of prayer, and seek to serve the Lord, and are 
trusting upon Christ for eternal life. I have been thrown much among them, 
preached to them, assisted them in various ways, and, I can truly say, that it 
is surprising that so many are servants of the true God while so much that is 
evil surrounds them. 


A Promising WorK AMONG THE Koreans.—It will be remembered 
under what difficult circumstances the Rev. John Ross, of the Scottish 
United Presbyterian Mission in China, prepared the first Korean version 
of the Gospels, which were printed two years ago. Baffled at first in al- 
most all his efforts to get a clew to the language, he persevered until trom 
various sources he obtained a fair knowledge of it, and was able to make 
a good translation. The society for which he has been laboring so faith- 
fully and successfully has had two missions in China—one in Manchuria, 
on the border of Korea, and one with its head-quarters at Chefoo. It has 
been decided to transfer the latter mission to another society, and con- 
centrate the force of both missions in Manchuria, where the opportunity 
to reach Koreans in large numbers is very good. On the western bank of 
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the Yaloo River many Koreans have lived for twenty years under the juris- 
diction of the newly founded city of Toonghwa. It was from some of 
these people that Mr. Ross got help in making his Korean Gospels. His 
first compositor in Korean, who was of that nationality, became a colpor- 
teur. The new compositor soon accepted Christianity, and he, too, has 
gone out to sell books, and another Korean has been engaged to set type. 
The second colporteur sold several thousand Gospels and tracts among 
the people on the Yaloo, and brought back to Moukden a remarkable man 
who had read the tracts and wanted further instruction. He is a noble 
holding the highest literary degree. He soon devoured all the Christian 
literature Mr. Ross gave him, and declared that he had at last found a faith 
in which he could rest. He was baptized at the end of two months’ pro- 
bation, and has gone to the Yaloo to preach the Gospel to his countrymen. 
It appears that in his native home, from which he escaped on account of 
political troubles, he had estates and thirty slaves, Of the former only 
a little can be sold, but what can be sold he is anxious to realize on, to 
get his family and retainers out of Korea into the colony. These men, he 
says, will build him a house, and he believes that he will be able to carry 
out his wish to preach the Gospel at his own charge. Another refugee of 
the same class has sought Mr. Ross at Moukden, and is receiving instruc- 
tion. The prospect seems very bright, not only as to work among the 
Koreans, but among the people of Manchuria, who every-where throng 
about the colporteurs, anxious to buy their books. 


fomaN Catnoiic AND PRoTEsTANT Misstons.—It seems impossible 
for the fairest-minded Roman Catholics to treat Protestant missions with 
any degree of justice. Marshall's so-called ‘‘ History of Missions,” while 
it naturally enlarges upon the glorious achievements of Catholic missions, 
only discusses Protestant missions to caricature them. A grosser misrep- 
resentation it would be difficult to write of set purpose than is found in 
Marshall's pages. Alzog, in his ‘‘ Church History,” gives the fairest Cath- 
olic view of Protestant effort for the salvation of the heathen; but even he, 
liberal Catholic as he is, hardly approaches the true historical standard, 
either in the adequacy or the fairness of his presentation. In the current 
literature of the Catholic press nothing is more common than gross attacks 
on the character and results of Protestant missions. Even the fact of the 
vast sums consecrated by Protestant Churches to the conversion of the 
world—Protestant liberality in this respect making a strong contrast 
with the moderate giving of Roman Catholics—is used to throw doubt 
and suspicion on the motives of Protestant missionaries. But the methods 
and results of the two systems of missionary activity, when honestly com- , 
pared, do not indicate any superiority on the side of the Church of Rome, 
It is true that Catholic missionaries often prove themselves to be great 
heroes, and that they face the greatest dangers and privations without 
flinching. They have penetrated to the most inaccessible places, and la- 
bored with a patience and a faithfulness worthy of all praise; but they 
have shown no greater heroism than Protestant missionaries, by whom they 
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have been easily surpassed in notable achievements, As to results, Cath- 
olic missions are far behind Protestant, both in character and extent. It is 
well known that Catholic converts are not raised in the scale of civilization 
and morality as are Protestant converts. Priests might, for example, se- 
cure the conversion of all Korea or China without greatly affecting the 
civilization or national life of either, if we may judge by the character of 
the work they have already done in these countries. Much of the heathen- 
ism, much of the immorality, of the people they make good Catholics of, 
remains untouched, and it is sometimes hard to distinguish between the 
pagan and the Catholic. On the other hand, Protestant converts, whether 
in China or Africa—whether in India or the South Seas—become a marked 
community, advancing in all good qualities and works. Roman Catholics 
are far more numerous in China than Protestants, but it is Protestant 
Christianity almost solely that has effected the improvement in Chinese 
civilization. As an influence it is vastly greater than the Roman Catholic, 
The same thing is true of Japan and of India. The report of the govern- 
ment census in India will show what Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
do for their respective converts, We quote from a review in the ‘‘Church 
Missionary Intelligencer,” in 1875: 


The ignorance of the Mohammedan population is profound, and the Christians 
would be far in advance but for the fact that Romanists are included among 
them. Where the Romanists preponderate, as in Chingleput, the native Christians 
give the lowest percentage of education, on a level with the Hindus. In North 
and South Arcot it is much the same. The comment is, “The Native Christians 
are badly educated.” In Tanjore, it is said, “ The Christian population is badly 
educated, as is usually the case where Roman Catholics preponderate. The 
Romish Church aims more at conversion tlian education.” It is much the same 
in Trichinopoly, ‘the reason being, that Protestant missions, with their educational 
establishments, have not largely entered upon this field of labor.” In Madura, 
where ninety-thiree per cent. of the Christians belong to the Romish Church, and 
where Romish missions have existed for nearly three hundred years, the Christians 
“show to the least advantage.” They are the most ignorant of the population. 
When we pass to Tinnevelly, the center of Protestant missions, the official report 
is, “This is one of the few districts where a large percentage of the population is 
classed as educated.” In this district “the native Christians occupy a high 
place among the instructed.” In Salem, where “the Roman Catholics have a 
large number of converts, the Christians are not so well instructed as the Moham- 
medans.” In South Canara, where nearly all the native converts have embraced 
Roman Catholicism, “they do not show in the matter of education,” and “their 
level of intelligence is very little raised above the level of their fellow-countrymen.” 
It will be seen that Romanism and ignorance in India are identical. For all prac- 
tical purposes Romaniem in India is merely a fresh form of idolatry superadded to 
those already existing, and producing little or no moral or social elevation. 


It is claimed for Roman Catholic missions that their influence is of a 
permanent character. There are, however, some very striking examples 
to the contrary. Congo is a conspicuous one. Three centuries ago Ca- 
tholicism was the only religion tolerated in that whole region. Hardly an 
unbaptized person could be found. Almost all the orders—Jesuits, Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, Augustins, Bernardins, Carmelites— 
were represented in that territory. The ablest missionaries were sent out 
from Rome, and the treasure of Portugal, as well as the royal sword, were 
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freely used for the Church. Where, now, is the Congo Church? Where 
are the Catholics of Loango? Melted away, long ago, because the con- 
verts were such only in form-—Christian only at the point of the sword. In 
India, where Catholic converts have been counted by the hundred thou- 
sand, several Catholic missions, according to ‘‘The Indian Evangelical 
Review ” for January, are in a “moribund condition ;” and we are further 
told that Protestant missions are making twice the progress that Catholic 
missions are making among the Hindus, and that Catholics have given up 
in despair efforts to evangelize them. ‘‘They have nothing,” continues 
the editor, ‘‘of the perseverance of Protestant missions in untowafd cir- 
cumstances.” <A test of the quality of endurance as between Roman and 
Protestant missionaries was afforded a year or two ago in Uganda, on the 
Victoria Nyanza in Central Africa. The missionaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society had penetrated to those savage shores at great cost and 
privation and peril, and sought to Christianize and civilize Mtesa and his 
people. Sometime after French priests arrived, and endeavored by 
intrigue to drive the English missionaries away, and have the field to 
themselves. They made, however, little progress, either in the good 
graces of the king or with the people, and at last retired confessing their 
failure. As to the frugality of Roman and Protestant missionaries respect- 
ively, of which a great deal has been written, a missionary contributor to 
a recent number of the ‘‘Church Missionary Intelligencer” gives the fol- 
lowing as personal testimony : 


A further question yet remains, of missionaries who live on twenty pounds a 
year in Cliina and in India, and deny themselves the comforts considered neces- 
sary for Europeans. As it happens to have been the lot of the writer to have seen 
a good deal of Romish missions and Romish missionaries in India, perhaps some 
jottings from his experience may not be out of place here. A good many years have 
now elapsed since he made the voyage round the Cape to India in company with a 
Romish bishop, a dean, and staff of clergy. For three months or more the writer 
sat between the bishop and dean at the cuddy-table. There was no symptom of 
these gentlemen denying themselves “the comforts considered necessary for 
Europeans.” It is painful to record that within the space of four years no less 
than four of them died of delirium tremens. We vouch for two cases on tlie assur- 
ance of the doctors who attended them, and a third from the excellent Christian 
judge who in the most humane manner watched over the terrible dying agonies of 
the third. In the case of the fourth, the writer cannot speak so positively, but 
fully believes the evidence furnished him. It would have been wellif these Irish 
priests “had denied themselves comforts considered necessary in Maynooth or 
Tipperary,” but dangerous for Europeans in India. 

This was, however, not the whole of the writer’s experience. For a good many 
years he rented more than one house from a Portuguese bishop, and lad intimate 
opportynities of judging of the spiritual and moral condition of the Portuguese 
clergy. The bishop was a Portuguese grandee of high standing, and, although 
sunk in sloth and sensuality, retained something of the manner and bearing of ° 
a fidalgo. As on one occasion he was suffering from gout, an unusual malady in 
India, the writer remarked to his medical attendant, * How is it that Don A. has 
got the gout so bad?” Tlie answer was, “ You would have it bad, too, K., if you 
had a quarter-cask of sherry on tap in your bedroom, and got up to it whenever 
you were dry!” 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THERE is astrong paper in defense of infant baptism in the January num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Presbyterian Review.” The senior Henry J. Van Dyke is 
known to many as one of the best furnished pastors of the Presbyterian 
Church,“ind his tone of mind is very far removed from the doubtful and 
uncertain. He makes much in this article of the absence of condemnation 
of this practice in the writings of the Fathers up to the time of Tertullian, 
and shows that his peculiar views had no adherents beyond the circle of 
the Montanists. Dr. Van Dyke is particularly happy in his review of the 
antipedobaptist argument from the silence of the Scriptures, though he 
admits that the Scripture warrant for the practice of infant baptism is not 
so much direct as inferential. We do not appreciate the strength of the 
argument for infant baptism drawn from its relation to the rite of cireum- 
cision as highly as does the writer; but what there is of it is’ strongly 
stated. With the answers given to the question, ‘‘ Why do we not bap- 
tize all infants ?”” we have no sympathy whatever. If the practice is de- 
fensible, which we fully believe, it is so only on the concession of the right 
of all children to the ordinance on the ground that they are of the king- 
dom of heaven, and are entitled to the visible sign of that relation. We 
do not observe, in reading the article, any sign that the able author has 
considered a certain passage in the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles” in its his- 
torical relation to the subject. 

Many ministerial hearts will warm toward Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
when they read his paper on the ‘‘ Double Function of Music in the 
Church.” He shows how the torments of choirs and of *‘ hymns by the 
choir” may be eliminated if the Church is willing to do it for the sake of 
the truth. The other papers in this well-printed Review are learned, but 
heavy, and principally valuable to those of Calvinistic antecedents. 


The January number of the ‘‘ Lutheran Church Review” is too denomi- 
national to be interesting beyond the circle of its own communion. The 
only exception to this is the review of Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah.” While not a strong critique, it is appreciative, and not 
too much so, Edersheim is a Christian Jew, and approaches the study of 
Christ’s life and work richly endowed by nature and education. Our An- 
glican brethren of High Church proclivities are having a hard time of it 
just now, as from many quarters their pretenses to ‘‘ authority ” and suc- 
cession are being examined. The Rev. Dr. F. F. Burmeyer writes sharply 
of the Roman and Anglican doctrines of Church authority. It is evident 
to all who know the facts that these pretensions, as held by both the ar- 
rogant communions, have no historical basis beyond the ambitions and 
bigotries of an ecclesiasticism which is covetous of power and place. 


The ‘‘ Baptist Quarterly Review” is not open to the criticism of being 
too exclusively denominational, but seems to be made up with large com- 
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prehension of the value of timeliness in the treatment of topics. The most 
readable paper is by a layman, who follows * the footsteps of Whitefield.” 
Dr. Stifler, one of the clearest and best thinkers of the Baptist Church, 
expounds the ‘‘ Relation of the Gospels and the Pentateuch.” But we ex- 
hort the editors to edit, not only to print, what may be offered, but to scan 
the field, and with editorial foresight procure what ought to be written. 


. 
Very different, indeed, is the tone of the ‘‘ Andover Review.” Its suc- 
cessive numbers cannot be taken up without seeing that this ‘‘ editorial 
suggession ” has the largest influence in the make-up of the Review. We 
should place this able and live periodical at the head of all, in this respect, 
if we did not mean to make the Mernopist Review the foremost. For 
instance, the leader in the January number of the Andover discusses ‘‘ The 
Contemporary Pulpit in its Influence on Theology,” than which there can- 
not be a more timely subject. Professor Tucker sees, that while there is 
a revival of theological discussion in this country, and while the pulpit is 
not as theological as formerly, yet theology itself is being modified by the 
necessities of the pulpit, which is in direct contact with souls. ‘* The 
modern pulpit has not been a critic of theologies. It has submitted them 
to its working tests. Its only criticism upon them has been in their dis- 
use at points where they have failed to work. . . . One very considerable 
part of the work of the contemporary pulpit has been to give reality to 
the Christian experience and the Christian belief... . The preacher 
has found himself confronted, Sabbath after Sabbath, by Christianized 
congregations, and has endeavored to make the beliefs which take up 
the life and lead it on, after conversion, as real in their power as those 
which lead up to the act of conversion. . . . The tendency to reach back 
of inherited doctrinal beliefs to the essential truths which they once 
sought to embody is a conspicuous characteristic of the modern pulpit. 
. . . The ethical tendency of the modern pulpit has been its most marked 
tendency.” We confess some surprise that Dr. Tucker should say that 
‘* The child, as such, has not acquired any definite theological standing. 
Theology has not found any absolutely consistent way to save the 

child of the world.” We fear that the characteristic inability of the New 
England Congregationalist to look beyond him has prevented him from 
the study of what the Methodist Episcopal Church has long taught con- 
cerning the status of the child in the kingdom of God. That relation 
has been consistertly stated again and again by our theologians. But, 
while Dr. Tucker has a large heart, it is plain that he has never given at- 
tention to the consistency and beauty of that view which accepts all child- 
hood as of the kingdom of God, and losing the divine favor only as it 
taints itself with actuai sin, and which adnrits all children to baptism, 
not by some wire-drawn relation to the Abrahamic covenant, but because, 
being of the kingdom of God, they are entitled to its visible sign. It 
would be well for him to look over the fence and see that no consistent 
theory being possible to Calvinism, one which is satisfactory in phrasing 
the: actual belief of the Calvinistic Churches may be found among ‘‘ the 
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people called Methodists.” And he can the better afford to do this, as 
Dr. Park has publicly stated that the Methodist Church must be looked to 
as the conservator of orthodoxy. And now the timeliness of the Andover’s 
articles is exhibit d in Mr. Dike’s papers on the ‘‘ Religious Problem of 
the Country Town.” ‘The writer displays genius in phrasing what many 
have thought and few have been able to express. 

The February Andover, while less timely in its contributed articles, is 
even more so in its editorial matter. It gives a striking picture of the 
remarkable movement in London, under the highest ecclesiastical author- 
ity, by which the attention of the masses is called to religious’ services, 
and the churches filled and the people instructed by *‘ missioners,” a term 
recovered from Dryden. Those who wish to see how the methods of the 
Salvation Army can be improved upon and made effective by intelligence, 
will do well to read this paper and all others on the same subject. The 
best article, in a practical sense, in this number is that on the ‘‘ New 
Charity,” by the Rev. Henry Stimson. The writer traces the growth of 
the new charitable method from the experiment of Dr. Chalmers to the 
work of Miss Octavia Hill, in London, and some similar experiments in 
New York. The principles of the new charity are as follows: 

1, Outdoor relief by the authorities in large cities is certain to become 
a political thing. 

2. Aid so given goes almost wholly to those who can get along without. 

3. Private benevolence is equal to the demands of the really needy. 

4. Value should never be given (except in great emergencies, and then 
only while the emergency lasts) without securing some service and labor 
in return, 

5. The condition of the poor can only be helped by helping them to 
help themselves. 

No one can study the facts as revealed in England without seeing the 
truth of these propositions. They ought to be studied by all pastors and 
stewards who have charge of funds for the poor. Apart from the aged 
and ill of the Church, money ought not to be given without the Church 
receiving some work in return, and this can be managed with such safe- 
guards that the self-respect of those who receive this aid can be pre- 
served, The poor funds of the Church are better used to keep poor peo- 
ple at work than when they are given out in such a way as to release 
those able to work from the obligation of labor. 


In a recent journey through the South we heard on every hand, ‘* We of 
the South are the only ones who understand the Negro.” We are not sur- 
prised, then, to find the same statement in the leading article of the Quar- 
terly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Professor F. 
C. Woodward, of Wofford College, begins his paper on the ‘‘ Freedman’s 
Case in Reality” by speaking of Mr. Cable’s recent paper on the ‘‘ Freed- 
men’s Case in Equity” as astounding, and then admits substantially every 
thing said by the| writer he condemns. The spirit of the writer is excel- 
lent. But there i little trace of that vigorous grasp of the whole sub- 
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ject which is manifest in Mr. Cable’s treatment, and the editor who fills 
out the form, with some observations of his own, shows much less than 
the correspondent he supplements. What is the use of praising the 
efforts to help the freedmen to education and self-respect, and then say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is a white man’s government and country, and white men will 
rule it as certain as fate?” This means that a minority will rule the 
South, and that this minority is the South. It is very evident that our 
Southern brethren fail to see how such statements justify the attitude of 
suspicion taken toward Southern utterances on the question of justice to 
the freedmen, not only by Northern political students, but by the freed- 
men themselves. Our brother editor surely sees that his statement makes 
color the foundation of political power on the one hand and of political 
subjection on the other. It is this remnant of the old days which is the 
chief hinderance to the South. It affects its administration of justice; of 
education; of business. It is this of which Mr. Cable complains as the 
chief hardship toward the Negro, and one of the far-reaching conse- 
quences to the whites as well as the blacks. The time will come when 
the South will be made to see, by forces which are within its own bosom, 
that this is not a white man’s country alone, nor a white man's govern- 
ment alone, but a government for all colors alike. The spirit which can 
give utterance to such statements is preparing the way for rebukes from 
those within its own borders which will be more terrible than any thing 
yet known in its history. If the South does not soon come to see that 
all must be equal before the law and in the free exercise of their political 
rights, it will be made to see it by movements among the blacks which will 
disturb Southern confidence as it was not disturbed even by the civil war. 
The belief that the ruling classes in the South are not, despite all their fair 
words, in sympathy with the ideas of political equality on which the re- 
public is based, is that which keeps the North distrustful both as to in- 
vesting capital in the South and of trusting the South, as at present polit- 
ically directed with governmental power. The North sees that the South- 
ern problem is a difficult one, but it does not believe that it can be set- 
tled by violations of justice and equal rights. The penalty for injustice, 
an injustice freely expressed and advocated in the language quoted, will 
be social convulsion, whose initial movement will be in the South itself. 


Our exchange list has few better magazines from a literary point of 
view than ‘* The Catholic World.” Intensely denominational, it is yet 
broader and more sympathetic toward other than Roman Christianity 
than any Roman periodical we know. The American atmosphere is one in 
which such generous sentiments are likely to flourish. ‘ The Educational 
Question in England” is discussed by Charles Kent. It is a plea meant 
for England, but, to use an ‘* Hibernicism,.” intended for this country, in 
behalf of giving State aid to the schools of all denominations. How seduc- 
tive are the following sentences : ‘‘Could bigotry be mastered and long 
rooted prejudice be subdued ; could Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, Wes 
leyans, and all the other religious sects in the country forget for once 
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their old dissensions, and work in harmony with the Catholic body and 
with each other, then the demand of the voluntary schools could not H 
long be ignored, and their aim would soon be achieved.” That is, every : 
thing would be lovely if all would take the Roman Catholic position. 8 

’ There is much learning and some truth in the discussion of certain ‘+ Script- | 
ural Questions” by the Rev. A. F. Hewitt. The paper on the Catholic | 
National Council is wonderfully well written, and has some very striking | 
passages. Referring to the ‘ Pastoral” issued by the council, which all i 
fair-minded men will admit to be one of the most stately and able papers Hh 
ever sent out by any ecclesiastical body, the writer says, that ‘‘the pure at- ii 
mosphere for religion to breathe is civil freedom. . . . The United States i} 
is the Church’s home. . . . The Pastoral Letter shows that the hierarchy of a 
the Catholic Church in the United States share the conviction that Amer- 
ican political institutions are in advance of those in Europe in helping a 
man in saving his soul, and that they promise a triumph for Catholicity 
more perfect than its victory in medieval times.” NF 





Some one has said that the Tory party in England isled by acynic. The 
cynic is none other than the Marquis of Salisbury, whose portrait will be 
found in the February ‘‘ Harper's.” It is quite characteristic of English 
public men that they are almost always more than public men. Glad- 
stone and Disraeli have been as eminent in the fields of literature as in 
the political world. The Marquis of Salisbury is an amateur chemist, as 
well as the leader of the Tory party. At this writing it seems that he 
may soon be the actual ruler of England, if not the prime minister. His 
face is a strong one, and he is one of the best speakers in England, though 
undoubtedly there is a cynical vein in his mental constitution, which does 
not increase his popularity. Possessor of one of the great homes of En- 
gland, the sketch of his life, and of the ancestral house of the Cecils, is one a 
of the best of recent magazine articles. Many will be interested in the - 
account of the present status of the Lick Observatory, which, situated on 
Mount Hamilton, awaits the grand telescope which is yet only partially 
completed. ‘‘ Harper's” has in every number at least one article of the high- 
est class. This praise is to be awarded to the initial paper, by John Fiske, 
on ‘* The Federal Union.” Only a dull mind will fail to be interested in 
the paper on “ Guardian Birds,” by John R, Coryell. It has surprises for 
those who have not given attention to the study of the instincts and ways 
of the birds. But the article of the highest interest for all classes is the 
study of the peculiar city of Pullman, by Richard T. Ely. However 
beautiful the city may be architecturally, and materially prosperous, the 
writer makes it very plain that it is by no means an ideal town in its 
spirit. The company is omnipresent, and repression is the order of the 
town in many directions, It is absolutism of a very disagreeable and 
un-American order which prevails there, The frontispiece, an engraving 
of F. 8. Church's *‘The Mermaid and the Seawolf,” is a marvel of good 
work, It lacks only the color to make it as weird and as impressive as 
the original, which is a picture of great power, Almost equally good, 
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though much smaller, is the engraving of the California roadrunner and 
the rattlesnake, on page 423. 


But when has American enterprise accomplished greater things than in 
the midwinter (February) number of the ‘‘ Century ¢” In matter and en- — 
gravings it is superb. Look at the frontispiece, after Bakhuisen. It is 
worthy of Rembrandt. The engraver has given texture as it has never be- 
fore been rendered in black and white. If W. D. Howells does not 
know Florence, who does know the city of flowers ? His Florentine Mosaic 
is charmingly written, and the illustrations, especially of the Ponte Vec- 
chio, are beyond praise. Stedman’s study of O. W. L[olmes is of the first 
merit, and is accompanied by a portrait of Holmes as he was in the days 
when the Autocrat was most fruitful at the breakfast-table. But the 
popular interest of the number centers in Gen. Grant’s account of the bat- 
tle of Shiloh. It is not only interesting in itself, but is a fountain of in- 
terest, as it has brought out many criticisms and defenses. The General 
does not admit that he was surprised, and gives evidence in favor of his 
position which cannot be easily met. His paper is followed by cne on 
his great antagonist, Albert Sidney Johnston, of whom a striking por- 
trait is given, In ‘‘ Canada as a Winter Resort” W. Gecrge Becrs shows 
how the long Canadian winter is enlivened by popular amusements. The 
pictures of Canadian sports are good enough to set the young people wild 
over the pleasures of a Canadian winter. 


To the paper by Dr. Van Dyke, in the February number of the ‘‘ Homi- 
letic Review,” on ‘‘ Ministerial Education,” we give cordial approval. 
Especially is it true that ‘‘the qualification of professors needs the closest 
attention. We hope the time will never come when the controlling influ- 
ence in our seminaries will be in the hands of mere specialists, whose 
breadth of vision and of spirit have been sacrificed to deepness. It would 
not be a bad rule to require that every professor should have filled a pul- 
pit successfully for five or ten years before he assumes a chair.” We are 
also in full sympathy with the sentence, ‘‘If more care were taken as to 
those who enter our seminaries, there would be less ground of complaint 
against those who come out.” What the writer says concerning the 
spirit of piety among seminary graduates deserves attention. ‘* Whenever 
the atmosphere of a seminary becomes distinctively literary, philosophic, 
or scientific, instead of religious—especially when its spirit is worldly am- 
bition rather than zeal for Christ and his Gospel—the seminary has become 
a curse rather than a blessing to the Church.” To all this we say, Amen. 


The ‘ Atlantic” has evidently given up the attempt to be a popular 
magazine, and contents itself with meeting the tastes of those who are 
superior to pictures. As such it cannot be neglected. No one of our 
monthlies so well maintains the literary tone, and its title-page has 
always something to fix the student’s eye. The ‘‘ New Portfolio,” by 
O. W. Holmes, will of itself draw many readers, and the work done by 
that genial veteran is as good to-day as ever. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiustical Literature. Prepared by Rev. 
Joun M’Ciiytocg, D.D., and JAMES Srrone, 8.T D. Supplement, Volume L. 
A-Cn, Royal octavo, pp. 993. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

More than twenty years ago it was announced to the public that 
the authors and publishers above named would issue the work indi- 
cated, with the promise, ‘‘The work to be completed in about six vol- 
umes, royal octavo, of about one thousand pages each, copiously illus- 
trated.”” The authors, compilers, or editors were not unknown to the 
public, and their reputation, together with that of the publishers, was 
accepted as a guarantee that all proper efforts would be made to render 
the undertaking successful. Dr. M’Clintock was widely learned, and 
possessed remarkable facilities for renderipg his learning available, and 
also great aptness for utilizing other men’s work; and Dr. Strong was rec- 
ognized as a master of biblical and ecclesiastical learning, with almost 
exhaustless working powers. The first volume appeared in 1867, em- 
bracing all the articles under the letters A and B, comprised within fifty 
pages less than the promised thousand, altogether a satisfactory showing. 
The later volumes, which grew to be ten instead of the six first promised, 
appeared in alphabetical order, at slightly unequal intervals: vol. ii, 1867; 
iii, 1870; iv, 1872; v, 1873; vi, 1876; vii, 1877; viii, 1879; ix, 1880; x, 
1881. Vol. iv contained as a preface a memorial of the senior editor, Dr. 
M’Clintock, whose death had occurred sometime in the preceding year. 
The conduct of the Cyclopedia then devolved on the junior editor, Dr. 
Strong, under whose management it was brought to completeness. That 
such an herculean task should have been accomplished within an interval 
of fifteen years between the dates of the first and the last volumes, would 
itself have been creditable to the industry and fidelity of those charged 
with the work, had that been their sole employment; but when it is 
known that all this was done as a side occupation by men charged with 
the duties and responsibilities of laborious and engrossing professorships, 
it seems simply marvelous. 

The work as accomplished has received the decided approval of those 
best able to judge in such matters, not, indeed, as perfect or beyond criti- 
cism in respect to either the plan or the execution, but as vastly preferable 
to any other of its class in the English language, and as hopefully approxi- 
mating the realization of its own ideal. Books of reference must be esti- 
mated almost entirely from their good points, since each one will value 
them in proportion to their trustworthiness in respect to the things upon 
which they may be consulted; and redundancy is only a venial fault, 
since no one need read any thing with which he is not concerned. Con- 
trary to what often happens in a long-continued work, the scholarly and 
literary character of the Cyclopedia continued to improve to the end of the 
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last volume, so giving increased excellence to the whole work, but some- 
what at the expense of the reputation of the earlier issues. The breadth 
of the field attempted to be covered renders the contents somewhat mis- 
cellaneous, and in their alphabetical dispositions things quite unlike in 
kind often appear in close proximity. This work includes three classes 
of subjects, each of which might have (and in fact has) its own cyclope- 
dias—biblical, theological (including ecclesiastical), and biographical—and 
there are advantages to be gained by having them treated separately. 
There is also a convenience in having all these subjects combined in a 
single work, and especially so since the alphabetical arrangement of top- 
ics renders each subject or word readily accessible, and by reason of this 
its omnigenous character this Cyclopedia is found to be a highly valuable 
work for reference. It stands alone in its own department, and, in view 
of the labor and the pecuniary cost of its production, it will probably long 
remain without a rival. 

It would have been easy for an intelligent critic to point out defects, 
especially of omissions, in any, one of these volumes as soon as they were 
printed, for the highest perfection of such a work is only approximate, 
and with each year the number of these would increase, all the more rap- 
idly because of the rapid growth of nearly every department of learning, 
and accordingly a Supplement began to be talked of before the main work 
was completed; and so as soon as released from the principal work the 
surviving editor addressed himself to its preparation, and the first install- 
ment is now in hand—the volume named at the head of this article. Two 
more volumes are indicated as likely to be called for, perhaps more. In 
character the Supplement is very much like that to which it is appended, 
being made up of condensed summaries of the recent additions made to 
biblical and theological learning. But the chief additions are in the de- 
partment of biography, for which an explanation, somewhat like an apol- 
ogy, is given in the preface, which says: ‘‘Many will find in the brief 
sketches, even of men whose names have seemed comparatively obscure, 
one of the most interesting and useful features of the work.” Perhaps 
so; but the memory of persons and names is wonderfully perishable, 
against which tendency printer’s ink is an unsafe embalming, and a 
cyclopedia may readily become a mausoleum of unremembered greatness. 

This Supplement to the Cyclopedia must, like the chief work itself, be 
a necessity to those who would aim at accuracy as well as breadth in the 
study of the subjects to which this great work is devoted, and to which 
it is the most easily available key. 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Rapicer, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Breslau. Translated, with additions to the History and Literature, 
by the Rev. John M’Pherson, M.A., Findon (Scotland). Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 430, 
Kdinburgh: T. and T. Clark. (Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, New Se- 
ries, Vol. XX.) New York: Scribner & Welford. 

In the growthand development of the science of theology, the embodiment 

of the whole system, itssubstance and form, with its history and literature, 

has become a necessity ; and to this demand, as is their wont in such cases, 
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the theologians of Germany have responded with characteristic copious- 
ness of learning and fullness of details; while, contrariwise, those who use 
the English language have simply touched the subject by rendering into 
their own tongue the productions of their Teutonic contemporaries. In 
Germany the subject has been treated systematically by Hagenbach, and 
Hoffman, and Rothe, and Pelt, and now by Ribiger, and scarcely less fully, 
though more incidentally, by Lange and a host of others, But our own 
writers, on both sides of the ocean, have done comparatively little, in the 
way of the formal statement and discussion of the subject, except to re- 
produce partial translations or abridgments of the works of their German 
instructors. Of these the best known is that of Hagenbach, which has re- 
cently been issued in this country, by the Methodist Book Concern, ostensi- 
bly as a new work, ‘‘on the basis of Hagenbach,” a claim that, as we inti- 
mated in our recent notice of that publication, is scarcely justified by its 
appearance. Of that work, the translator and redactor of that now under 
notice remarks, with a freedom that we hesitated to use, that ‘‘in all es- 
sential respects the American work may be regarded as simply a translation 
of the German work; the translation being in certain parts somewhat free, 
but in other sections quite close and literal.” The translator also notices, 
as we also did, the failure of the American editors to even attempt to 
adapt the work to English-speaking students or to bring down the history 
and literature tu the latest date, an omission the more unaccountable be- 
cause it is conceded that it wa8 not the result of any lack of ability. 
Hagenbach’s book appeared in 1833, and though revised by the author 
in the successive editions, yet it is now about as it appeared more than 
ten years ago, though in the meantime very much has been published on 
the subject, and, indeed, a new literature called into being. 

Riibiger’s work (of which only the first of two volumes is before us) is 
to date ; the style is pleasant and easy to read, because less distinctively 
German than most of its class, for which, perhaps, the translator is espe- 
cially to be thanked, and its presentation of its subject is luminous and 
vivacious. But it is thoroughly German in its methods, and in respect to 
its stand-point, and the consequent presentation of its conclusions ; and 
by somuch it is not well adapted to the use of English and American stu- 
dents in theology. It is, however, about the best available hand-book on 
its subject, and as such it is quite deserving of the attention of all schol- 
ars inits broad theme. As such we can heartily recommend it, awaiting, 
however, in the patience of hope, the appearance of a thoroughly wrought 
out treatise on the subject from the pen, and the brain and heart, of some 
American scholar, who shall be, also, a thoroughly evangelical believer. 


Ecclesivlogy. A Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on Earth. By 
Epwarp D. Morris, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 8vo, pp. 187. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The true title to this volume is given decidedly the more correctly in 

the head-line at the top of the title-page—“ The Christian Doctrine in 

Outline.” The term ‘‘ Ecclesiology,” though it may, in accordance with 
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its etymology, and in view of the functions of the Church, include all 
this, has by usage and in its historical scope a more definite and re- 
stricted meaning, by which it indicates the outward Church, with its 
conditions and accidents, rather than either its indwelling spirit or its 
truth and doctrine. Evidently, however, the title here used has been 
chosen because it was the writer’s purpose to set forth his outline of doc- 
trines as they are held and taught by the Church. This method has its 
manifest advantages, though it is in sume things specially liable to mis- 
leading tendencies. 

The book is made up from the substance of lectures prepared for and 
delivered to the classes of the seminary in which the author is a professor 
of an honorable record, both personally and officially. But the matter 
has been thoroughly re-written, and cast in the form of consecutive chap- 
ters. These are: the Iistorical Church, its impersonal constituents 
(doctrines) ; its personal constituents (members); its government and pol- 
ity; its social nature (as a ‘congregation of faithful men”). By this 
method the author succeeds in reviewing the entire subject contemplated, 
but not always aiming at the matter in hand the most directly. The 
special value of the work is its character, as indicated by its chief title, 
as indicating how God in his grace and Christ in his work uses the 
Church with the indwelling Spirit as the one great agency for the salva- 
tion of men. The idea is a good one, and, although it has been very 
greatly abused, it is still to be cherished and made much of. 


Revelation: Its Nature and Record. By Weixrica Ewawp, Author of “The His- 
tory of Israel,” ete. Translated from the German by the Rev. Tuomas Goopsy, 
B.A., President of the Baptist College, Nottingham, England. 8vo, pp. 482. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. (Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library. New 
Series. Vol. XIX.) New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Ewald occupies a clearly defined position among biblical and theological 

authorities, which is that of a rationalistie writer, but conservative in his 

modes of thought and reverent in his spirit toward spiritual and religious 
truths. He thus occupies a kind of middle ground; the destructive ra- 
tionalists have carried his first principles much further than he was in- 
clined to do, while the defenders of the supernatural in revelation have 
objected to them as entirely insufficient, and perhaps logically committed 
to the uses that have been made of them by the enemies of Christianity. 
Respecting the ability and learning displayed by him, all are agreed that 
he has very few equals, and also that he is fair in his statements, and not 
disposed to overdraw in making his conclusions; the objections of his op- 
ponents being not against either his manner or his logic, but against the 
premises assumed at the beginning, which, if accepted, would sustain all 
his conclusions—perhaps even more. But apart from these considerations, 
the work possesses great merits for its learning, and especially for the sug- 
gestions that it makes, unpurposed perhaps, but very forcibly, that the 

whole subject of which it treats needs to be examined in the light of a 

broader scholarship than that which gives shape to the popular concep- 

tions of the subject here named. 
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Critical and Exegetical Hund-book of the Gospel of Matthew. By Hetnricn Avcust 
WILHELM Meyer, Th.D. Translated from the sixth edition of the German by Rev. 
Peter Christie. ‘The Translation Revised and Edited by Frederic Crombie, D. D. 
(St. Andrews), and William Stewart, D. D. (University of Glasgow). With a 
Preface and Supplementary Notes to the American Edition by GrorGE R. 
Crooks, D.D., Professor in Drew Theological Seminary (Madison, N. J).  8vo, 
pp. 539. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The production of the American edition of Meyer’s great commentary on 
the New Testament is proceeding with assuring steadiness and sufficient 
rapidity. Nearly one half is already issued, and each succeeding volume 
more than justifies the promises originally made to the public by the pub- 
lishers, and the hopes inspired by its predecessors. The last published 
volume, on Matthew, is especially interesting, both on account of its pri- 
macy in the canon, and also because its methods of discussion by the 
commentator indicate the tone and spirit of the whole work; and it may 
be added, that in it both the excellences and the objectionable peculiar- 
ities of the author are especially conspicuous, and, like all that follows, it 
is learned and able, with a strange commingling of rationalizing and 
evangelical supernaturalism, the latter greatly preponderating. In respect 
to critical exegesis it has few equals. The work has been thoroughly 
gone over and largely annotated by the American editor, with the design 
to counterwork some of the author’s extreme Germanisms of construc- 
tion and interpretation, and to re-examine and determine anew some 
of the many questions—historical, linguistical, and exegetical — with 
which the work abounds; and as the author’s own statements are given, 
and also the editor’s views on the same subjects, the reader has the 
opportunity to compare the two, and accept either, as may seem most 
probably correct. The work is designed for students rather than general 
readers, and the manifest intention is to show what the text declares, 
rather than to ‘‘improve” upon it, for either practical or homiletical pur- 
poses; and within that purpose the success of its execution is altogether 
satisfactory. This new edition of Meyer’s great work, which hitherto has 
been known to English readers only by the Edinburgh issue, and so has 
become a necessity to all critical students of the New Testament, has some 
decided advantages over that other in its editorial arrangements and 
enrichments, and it will also be preferred for its more condensed form, 
and, especially, its much less price. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


George Eliot's Life, as Related in her Letters and Journals, Arranged and Edited 
by ber Husband, J. W. Cross. With Illustrations. In Three Volumes. 12mo, 
pp. 348, 324, 340. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Some thirty years ago, as we were about to make a journey by rail, we 
took with us, to read by the way, a new novel, by an unknown author, 
just issued by the Harpers, ‘‘ Adam Bede, by George Eliot.” The read- 
ing soon showed us that here was something decidedly above the usual 
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order of anonymous story-telling, and very naturally the question began 
to be asked, Who is George Eliot? and, What about Adam Bede? but 
satisfactory answers to these queries were not readily forthcoming. 

The American publishers could give very little account of the author- 
ship of the book, and so little expectation of any considerable sale had 
they entertained, that they had not stereotyped it, but after striking off a 
small edition they had ordered the types to be redistributed. But by de- 
grees the work became better known, and, of course, more highly appre- 
ciated; a new edition was called for (and now it was stereotyped), and 
widely read, and then it became the fashion to talk about, and to praise, 
*‘Adam Bede.” And from that time onward a new novel ‘by the author 
of Adam Bede” was sure of a ready sale and a large reading. 

It soon appeared that the British critics knew as little as their American 
confreres of this newly risen star, and conjectures were freely indulged 
as to the writer’s person, character, and sex (for somehow the latter was 
suspected), and for a time—but not for very long—the great unknown 
remained undiscovered, At length it became known that ‘‘ George Eliot ” 
—a name assumed as a blind by the nameless writer—was indeed Miss 
Mary Ann Evans, born November, 1819, at Arbury Farm, in Warwick- 
shire, where her father was an ‘agent,’ and in the quiet seclusion of 
that vicinity she herself had passed more than her first twenty years. 
It also now became known that she had issued one or more earlier pro- 
ductions, especially ‘Scenes in Clerical Life,” which, however, at- 
tracted but little notice, and was not much known till it rose to fame 
with its author's later works. ‘‘ George Eliot’s” reputation as a novelist 
was won at a single stroke, its recognition was immediate, and though 
fairly well sustained by later publications, which continued to appear dur- 
ing a quarter of a century, it never grew beyond the altitude attained at 
that single bound. 

The inclination sometimes observed to find in the writings of novelists 
and poets autobiographical references has a wide ficld for its exercise in 
the early history of this remarkable woman. She was, as to her environ- 
ments, a country child, living among moderately well-to-do, intelligent, 
and religious country people. Her school education was neither wholly 
deficient nor yet extensive. She saw but few books, and yet occasionally 
some stray volume of Scott, or some other popular writer, fell into her 
hands, and became assimilated into her spiritual being. Her father was 
a strict Church of England man, and religious after the fashion of his 
sect; but it is quite evident that there was a decided Methodistic element 
(probably not of the later Wesieyan type) in her social surroundings, traces 
of which appear very plainly in her works, especially in ‘‘ Adam Bede” 
and in ‘* Silas Marner;”’ and some who have carefully noted her references 
to certain spiritual phenomena among some of her characters have sus- 
pected that she wrote these things from her own reminiscences of early 
experiences. The same things also appear more definitely in her letters. 
But she was a thinker, a dreamy speculator, and very wayward; and if 
her early experience was as has been suspected, then, evidently, like 
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another and a greater personage in the spiritual realm, she “‘ abode not in 
thetruth.” Itis quite certain that she became a negative or skeptical un- 
believer, and that in abandoning Christianity as a system of faith she in 
certain important particulars also cut loose from its ethical restraints. 

Her removal from the place and the relations of her childhood, girl- 
hood, and early womanhood was simultaneously the epoch of her mental, 
spiritual, and social transformation. Going out into the great world, she, 
by the law of natural selection, became one of the coterie of learned infidels 
whose names are familiar to all readers of current literature; and, being 
the peer in intellect and availability of the ablest of them, she was sought 
for as a contributor to the class of periodicals of which the ‘‘ Westminster 
Review” is the recognized and typical leader. About this time, and among 
her new associates, she met Mr. George Henry Lewes, with whom her 
future life became intimately associated. Mr. Lewes, for some unex- 
plained reason, was living apart from his family, for whom; however, he 
made pecuniary provision; it is usually assumed, but not made apparent, 
that the separation was justifiable on his part. Pretty soon the relations 
between Mr. Lewes and Miss Evans became more intimate than those of 
friends ; in plain English, she became his mistress, the two living to- 
gether as though husband and wife, but never having been married, and 
he having a lawful wife, with a family of children, living elsewhere. This 
gross scandal was confessed by the parties to it, and the female partner, 
writing to some of her former intimate friends, earnestly justified her con- 
duct, and assumed in one of her letters, which her surviving .wsband, Mr. 
Cross, publishes without comment, that no ‘‘ unworldly or unsuperstitious 
person who is sufficiently acquainted with the realities of life can pro- 
nounce my [her] relations with Mr. Lewes immoral.” Such was the prac- 
tical outcome of Miss Evans’s (popularly known as George Eliot, the 
ablest female novelist of the age) ‘‘emancipation” from the superstition 
of her early (and better) days. Her genius, in some degree, saved her 
from the fate that society usually visits upon notoriously unchaste women; 
but neither she nor her paramour could altogether escape the odium in- 
curred by their unsavory relations. 

Mr. Lewes died some two or three years before his guasi-wife, after 
which she married Mr. J. W. Cross, who is spoken of as an American, for- 
merly on the staff of the ‘‘ New York Herald,” her junior by thirty years, 
who now becomes her biographer. 

Estimated according to its literary merits, the biography here given is 
deserving of much praise. Agreeable to the modern fashion, it is pre- 
raphaelitish, painting the picture true to nature, of which fashion much 
may be said both for and against it. But it is neither the work of a Bos- 
well nor a Froude; for the selection of matter given to the public seems to 
have been made conscientiously and with good taste, and, because her one 
supreme offense against good morals and decency could neither be denied 
nor palliated, the editor permits her to tell the story of her shame in 
her own way. Her genius, in the form of cleverness, is nowhere more 
signally manifest than in her letters, and by arranging these together, nearly 
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in the order of their dates, with only a slight nerus of narrative here and 
there, the editor succeeds in making out a life-like and realistic picture of 
her career, with clear revelations of her interior history. It.is a remark- 
able and brilliant history; but the picture of its best stages is not quite 
pleasing, and for the most the whole is the record of a fallen spirit—and 
still brilliant, though fallen. 


The Life of Rev. Philip William Otterbein, Founder of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ. By Rev, A. W. Drury, A.M. With an Introduction by 
Bishop J. WEAVER, D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 384. Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren 
Publishing House. $1 20. 

The appearance at this time of a new and carefully prepared biography 

of Rev. Philip William Otterbein, the founder of the ‘‘Church of the 

United Brethren in Christ,” the life-friend of Asbury, at whose request 

he united with Dr. Coke and his associates in the consecration of the first 

American bishop, is particularly opportune, particularly in respect to Meth- 

odist readers. He was a native of Dillenburg, Germany, the son of a min- 

ister of the German Reformed Church, to which ministry he was himself 
ordained in 1749. Only two or three years later, in response to a call for 
missionaries to go out to the German settlements in America, he with two 
others offered themselves, and were accepted and sent forth, and Otter- 
bein became pastor of a Church in Lancaster, where he soon became dis- 
tinguished for his earnestness as a preacher and his zeal in religious work. 

He early co-operated with Strawbridge, and afterward with the later 

Methodist itinerants, and thus became the friend and fellow-laborer of 

Asbury; and when, at the Christmas Cofference, Asbury was to be set 

apart to the superintendency, mindful of his brother in Christian labor, 

the expectant bishop craved, as a privilege, that Otterbein might take 
part in the solemn service. 

Otterbein usually preached in the German language, which largely con- 
fined his labors to the German colonists of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
His unusual religious zeal, and his methods in his church work, exposed 
him to much opposition from his own people, and at length compelled 
him into a kind of ecclesiastical independence with the church that he 
ministered to in Baltimore, and in fellowship with which other churches 
in various parts grew up under his auspices, and were served by a kind of 
itinerant ministry, not very unlike that of the Methodists. His principal 
coadjutor in his evangelistic work was Martin Boehm, a Mennonite minister 
of Lancaster, whose son Henry became a Methodist itinerant, and was 
known only a short time ago among us as the centenarian Father Boehm. 
The association of ministers and churches thus raised up formed a very im- 
perfectly consolidated ecclesiastical body, which after Otterbein’s decease 
became somewhat disorganized and fell into partial decay, but was after- 
ward resuscitated and reorganized, and is now among the most effective 
of the minor sects of the country, with a system of church government 
largely patterned after that of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Otter- 
bein died in 1813, and when the Conference met in Baltimore that year 
Asbury, by request, preached a memorial sermon in his church, which was 
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also attended by the whole Conference. Respecting the event, Asbury 
wrote in his Journal: 

By request, I discoursed on the character of the angel of the Church of Phila- 
delphia, in allusion to William Otterbein, the holy, the great Otterbein, whose 
funeral discourse it was intended to be. Solemnity marked the silent meeting in 
the German church, where were assembled the members of our Conference and 
many of the clergy of the city. Forty years have J known the retiring modesty of 
this man of God, towering majestic above his fellows in learning, wisdom, and grace, 
yet seeking to be known only to God and the people of God. 


This new ‘‘ Life” seems to have been prepared with great care, and 
the work evinces a good degree of literary ability. Strangely enough, the 
materials for constructing a complete biography were found to be very 
incomplete. Unlike Asbury, Otterbein seems not to have kept a Jour- 
nal, and both he and his followers were more intent on saving souls than 
on recording their own exploits. The author has, however, succeeded 
in constructing a continuous narrative, and in elucidating not a few 
obscure passages in the history of the times and events of which he treats. 
The work constitutes a valuable addition to the religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the country; and while it will stand as an honorable memo- 
rial of a good and devoted Christian minister, it will also indicate the 
honorable ancestry of the denomination of Christians that own him as 
their founder—a body which, though not called by the family name, are 
very nearly akin, in form and spirit, as well as in origin, to our own. 


Montcalm and Wolfe. By Fraxcis PARKMAN, author of ‘‘ Pioneers of France in 
the New World,” ete, Fourth edition. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 514, 502. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 

American writers of history not only excel in excellence and ability all 

other classes of writers in their own country, but they also very success- 

fully, perhaps, compete in their chosen specialty with all others that use 
their mother-tongue. And having asserted the claims of our native histo- 
rians as a class, we advance a step further, and assign, without hesitation, 
the first place among them to Dr. Parkman. He selected his field for in- 
vestigation and illustration when a young man, and has continued to cul- 
tivate it with unflagging assiduity for nearly half a century; and the results 
of his labors, though less voluminous than those of some others, rank with 
the very best. No other department of American history so blends together 
the romance of adventure and the beginnings of far-reaching complications, 
the results of which are still in the stage of incomplete development, as 
that of the colonial period of French and English occupation and growth. 
The struggle of national rivalry that had been drawn out through a hun- 
dred years in North America, with a decided advantage on the side of 
the French, culminated in the conflict of which Montcalm and Wolfe 
were the rival leaders, and the representatives of the two nations that had 
so long divided the possession of the continent. The decision of that con- 
test on the Plains of Abraham, where the two heroes fell in the same 
battle, and where English valor and strategy prevailed, recast the fashion 
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of the world’s history, made North America English and Protestant, and 
the United States more than a possibility of the future, 

Dr. Parkman has gone over and through this whole subject with a zeal 
that has evaded no labor, searching out every point from original author- 
ities, and writing down nothing as ascertained till freed from all possible 
uncertainty. The field has been all his own, and so fully has he occupied 
it that it is not likely that he will have a successor. The list of his earlier 
publications indicates the thoroughness of his treatment of the whole 
subject. They are: ‘Pioneers of France in the New World,” ‘The 
Jesuits in North America,” ‘* La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West,” ‘‘The Old Régime in Canada,” and ‘‘Count Frontenac and 
New France under Louis XIV.” These last published volumes are a little 
out of the order of time, as between the period they cover and the close 
of the next older there remains untouched the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

The work is as readable as it is conscientious and trustworthy; and the 
publishers give us the books in a style that is worthy of the contents of 
these superb volumes. 


Dr. Summers. A Life Study. By O. P. FirzcEratp, D.D., Editor Christian Ad- 
vocate, Nasliville, Tenn. With a portrait. 12mo, pp. 352. Southern Methodist 
Publishing House. 

Dr. Summers was a man of strongly marked characteristics. Richly en- 
dowed by nature, and especially gifted with will-power, learned and cultiva- 
ted much beyond what is usually found among “self-educated” men, he 
became a leader of men, and was freely accorded a place in the front rank 
of his company. He was prominent in all the transactions that grew out 
of the separation of Southern Methodism from the parent body, and 
though not ‘to the manor born,” no native of the sunny South was more 
pronounced than he in favor of the separation. He was capable of great 
labor, and he well knew how to turn it to good account. The volume 
before us is a cross between a funeral eulogy and a memoir. It is decid- 
edly cleverly done, and it indicates that the subject and the author were 
kindred spirits, and genial ones too. It is well adapted to its probable 
design. 


The Mela at Tulsipur. Glimpses of Missionary Life and Work in India. A Book 
for Children. By the Rev. B. H. Bapiry, M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in 
North India. Square 8vo, pp. 176. Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster 
Row (London). 

A “mela” is a kind of Hindu camp-meeting, connected in some way 

with the worship of their gods and their religious festivals. Mr. Badley 

has been in the habit of attending these, and preaching Christ to the mul- 
titudes. Accounts of some of these adventures make up the body of this 
pleasant volume. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Recently Discovered and Published by Philotheos 
Briennios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia. Edited, with a Translation, Introdue- 
tion, and Notes, by RoswE.u D. Hircucock and Francis Brown, Professors in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. A New Edition, Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. cxv and 85. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

In March of last year Professors Hitchcock and Brown brought out an 
edition of the ‘‘ Teaching ” comprising little else than the original Greek, 
very handscmely reproduced, with a fair translation—neither slavishly 
literal nor unwarrantably liberal. It was well received by the public, as 
it deserved to be, and through it the public has come to an extensive and 
correct notion of the claims and character of the work so reproduced. They 
now give us a new edition, but so much enlarged and modified by thor- 
ough and able revision that it has become a new work. The new preface 
gives, in a few remarks, the state of the case of the newly found and pub- 
lished manuscript, and clearly vindicating its claim as a genuine copy of 
a very old work, of a semi-patristic authority. The ‘‘Introduction and 
Notes,” extending over a hundred pages, constitute the distinguishing 
feature of this new edition. The editors, in these, discuss their subject in 
all its possible aspects, vindicating the integrity of the text, and giving a 
history of the work as it was known to the early Church, and also some 
account of its status in modern yatristic literature before the discovery of 
this manuscript; and after these things follows a learned and elaborate 
disquisition on the nature of the work itself, and its relations to kindred 
compositions in the early Church. In tourists’ phrase, they may be said to 
have ‘‘done” the subject, and that so thoroughly and satisfactorily and 
exhaustively, that it will not need to be repeated. After this full examina- 
tion of the subject, we find no reason to change our own views from what 
was said in our remarks in our issue for October last. The trustworthiness 
of the manuscript discovered by Bishop Briennios, as a true copy of the 
tract described or referred to by some of the early Fathers, may be said to 
be fairly established, and the work itself is not without its value, though 
still it adds very little to the stores of practically valuable instruction 
possessed by the Church. Professors Hitchcock and Brown have done 
their own work with decided skill and ability, as writers and scholars, 
and so have earned the thanks of the Christian public. 


Workday Christianity; or, The Gospel in the Trades. By ALEXANDER CLARK, 
Author of “ The Gospel in the Trees,” etc. 12mo, pp. 300. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
The late Dr. Alexander Clark, sometime editor of the (Protestant) ‘‘ Meth- 
odist Recorder” (Pittsburg), was a man of much more than average taste 
and genius. His book on ‘‘The Gospel in the Trees” was favorably 
received by the public, and the one now before us has many of its best 
qualities, especially its happy aptitude for finding pleasant and instruc- 
tive lessons in common, every-day affairs. 
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Jew Cyclopedia of Prose Illustrations, adapted to Christian Teaching; embracing 
Mythology, Analogies, Legends, Parables, Emblems, Metaphors, Similes, Alle- 
gories, Proverbs; Classic, Historic, and Religious Anecdotes, ete. By Rev. 
EiLon Fosrer, D.D. With au Introduction by Rev. Stepuen H. Tyna, D.D. 
First Series. Twenty-tifth thousand. Royal octavo, pp. 704. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

New Cyclopedia of Prose Illustrations, adapted to Christian Teaching, ete. By Rev. 
Exon Foster, D.D. Second Series. Ninth thousand, Royal octavo, pp. 791. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Cyclopedia of Poetry, embracing the Best from all Sources and on all Subjects. 
By Rev. Eton Foster, D.D. First Series. Ninth thousand. Royal octavo, 
pp. 696. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Cyclopedia of Poetry. Second Series, embracing Poems Descriptive of the Scenes, 
Incidents, Persons, and Places of the Bible, Also Indexes to Foster's Cyclo- 
pedias. By Rey. Exon Foster, D.D, Fourth thousand. Royal octavo, pp. 500 
and 328. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Cyclopedias are the omnibuses of all the various departments and forms of 
thought or science, or the store-houses into which the scattered harvests 
of learning are garnered for use. The one here given in its quadruplex 
form seems designed to receive and retain the gleaning from many fields, 
and its abundance indicates the richness of the harvests from which its 
stores have been gathered. The work was commenced with simply the de- 
sign to bring together a collection of religious anecdotes and illustrative 
paragraphs. The material was found to be so rich that when one volume 
had been filled the supply was not exhausted, and a second was added; 
and as both of these contained only prose, there seemed to be a demand 
for a volume, and at length a second, of poetry. And now we have before 
us four plethoric volumes, nearly three thousand closely printed double- 
columned pages of elaborately prepared matter. 

The thought of the age embodies itself, not so much in treatises and 
elaborate works, as in brief and pungent expressions of single ideas, which 
are spoken from the lips, or printed in forms that remain but for a day. 
It has been the purpose of the compiler in the first and second of the above- 
named volumes, to seize and render more permanent these fugitive utter- 
ances, so as to render them available for wider and more permanent uses. 
How aptly they have answered to a manifest public demand is best indi- 
cated by the sales that have been made, and the public verdict thus 
expressed will be justified by an examination of the works. No classifica- 
tion of subjects is attempted, and the alphabetical arrangement is carried 
throughout the volumes. The distinct articles amount to more than 
twelve thousand. Each volume has itsindex of topics. 

In making up the first volume of poetical pieces (the third of the set) 
the whole field of poetical literature was freely drawn upon, but with an 
evident inclination to preserve for the readers such minor productions of 
the less celebrated poetical writers as seem to possess real value, pieces 
found in transient publications, or in volumes chiefly made up of inferior 
productions, which are doomed to an early oblivion. There are many 
poems of decided excellence that can be preserved to the public only as 
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they shall be gathered up and garnered in such compilations; and the 
editor of this volume has done a valuable public service in bringing so 
many of these into the form in which they here appear. It is only an act 
of justice to add that the work as accomptished indicates a very wide 
acquaintance with that department of literature, and both taste and crit- 
ical judgment in the selection of the pieces to be used. As compared 
with most of the popular cyclopedias of poetry, the special excellence of 
this one is, that an unusually large proportion of the pieces are such as are 
not found in the works of the great poets, and the reader will be pleased 
to note the wealth of the poetic stores that have been contributed by little- 
known writers. 

The second of the poetic volumes (the fourth of the series) consists 
almost entirely of scenes and incidents taken from the Bible, which fact, 
if not favorable to a high average of poetry, compensates for any such lack 
by the value of the subjects, and often by the quaint simplicity, the bal- 
lad-like character of many of the compositions. Some of these, too, are 
of a high grade of poetical merit. The whole number of poems in the 
two volumes exceeds four thousand. Both of these volumes are valu- 
able companions for the household. 

Appended to the last volume is a series of Indexes—first an ‘‘ Analyt- 
ical” one, covering all the subjects treated in any one of the four volumes, 
with the necessary references, the whole having something of the nature 
of an ‘‘ Index Rerum.” Next follows an ‘‘ Index of Poetical Authors; ” 
next, an ‘“‘Index of Prose Authors;” after that, an ‘‘ Index of Scripture 
Texts;” and lastly, an ‘‘ Index of First Lines and Authors” of poems. 
The importance of this series of books is not so much in their high 
scholarship as in their available utility, though even in respect to the 
former quality they are very far from being wholly deficient. To be 
able to compile well and wisely is a literary qualification of great value, 
and not infrequently the judicious compiler does better work for the 
public than the original writer. Dr. Foster, though, as he apologetic- 
ally declares, he has been rendered unable to endure the work of the 
ministry, has rendered a valuable service to the cause of Christian 
instruction by the preparation of these noble volumes, and we congratulate 
him, but more the purchasers, in view of the large sales with which the 
work Jias met. Into whatever household these volumes may come they 
will prove a blessing. 


History of the Christian Church. By Pitre Scnarr. Vol. IV, Medieval Chris- 
tianity, from Gregory I. to Gregory VII., A. D. 590-1073. 8vo, pp. 799. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is impossible in the space allowed for a book notice to even begin to do 

justice to such a work as that now in hand, We have, in noticing earlier 

volumes, recognized its great value; and as the work advances the qual- 
ities that then commanded our admiration become more and more appar- 
ent. The period covered by this volume, over five hundred years, though 
often considered an era of mental inaction, was quite otherwise in Church 
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affairs, and Church history was about all of history during that time. 
Besides the relations of the Church to the State, and ecclesiastical affairs 
pure and simple, the conflict between the East and the West, and the re- 
lations of the Church to Mohammedanism, came into notice during this 
period, as did also some of the most famous doctrinal controversies. The 
biography is especially rich and abundant. Dr. Schaff and his co-laborers 
have already made it apparent that their work must hereafter be recog- 
nized as the great Church history of our times. For one who would 
really master the subject, we know of no single work that we could recom- 
mend with a fuller confidence. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for the Year 1884. Kdited by Mrs. B. R. Cowan, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Pp. 112. Columbus, Ohio: State Journal Office. 

This is a creditable production in respect to the book-maker’s art; but 

in respect to its contents it is simply marvelous. The organization of the 

Society seems to be thorough and nearly complete, with its nine distinct 

‘* Branches,” covering the whole country eastward from the Rocky Mount- 

ains, and northward from Virginia and Kentucky, each itself a complete 

working system, and yet the whole joined into a consolidated unity. Its 
workers, sixty in all, are found in India (in great force), in China (at 
four distinct points), in Japan, South America, Mexico, Italy, and Bul- 
garia, and one of them also accompanies tlie pioneer missionary expedition 
to Korea. Its realestate, inthe missions, is valued at nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars, and its annual income approximates the same amount, 
The children in the schools are counted by thousands. : 


Evolution and Christianity. By Benjamin F. Terrt, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 
The Rev. B. F. Tefft, D.D., LL.D., one of our most fruitful and well 
furnished writers, has been moved by the skeptical effects produced by 
the doctrine of evolution to write an answer to this form of infidelity, 
under the title ‘‘ Evolution and Christianity.” He holds that evolution 
cannot be victorious without the destruction of Christianity. He thus 
gains his starting-point, and devotes the first part of the work to the defi- 
nition of the origin and character of the doctrine of evolution, examining 
the writings of Darwin, Spencer, Heckel, H. W. Beecher, and Robert 
Ingersoll. He then proceeds to the definition of Christianity. Believing 
that every religion is based on consciousness, he appeals to the long list 
of philosophers who defend this authority. His third book is given to 
the relations of our religion, the fruitless oppositions to Christianity, 
Christianity and ancient science, Christianity and modern science, and 
Christianity and modern speculation. The fourth book investigates the 
history of Christianity, and the fifth the influence of Christianity. In 
this way he draws comparisons between the influence of Christianity as 
now existing, and what the world would be under the acceptance of the 
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doctrines of evolution. The book displays wide reading, a great deal of 
sound learning, and a most ardent devotional spirit; yet the reader, while 
perusing it, will hardly forget that some of our ablest and most orthodox 
theologians—M’Cosh, for instance—hold that the doctrine of evolution is 
consistent with the Christian scheme. We regard the conditions of 
the contest in a somewhat different light from Dr. Tefft, yet the book 
deserves, for the breadth of its views and its clearness of statement, its 
cogency of argument and its broad intelligence, a careful perusal, both 
of those who accept and reject Christianity. It is certainly the writer's 
ablest work, and if it be not held conclusive by all, it will be only 
because of his having committed himself substantially to the doctrine 
that no theory of evolution is consistent with Christian religion. It is to 
this latter point that attention is being increasingly attracted, and there 
are some, perhaps an increasing number, who, accepting evolution in 
the general sense as true, do not find between it and Christianity a hope- 
less antagonism. One highly creditable fact in the doctor’s book is, that 
he does not indulge in loose rhetorical denunciations, There are many 
eloquent chapters descriptive of the work and the triumph of Chris- 
tianity, and he may well feel content with this crown of his literary 
labors. 


Pindar ; The Olympian an¢@ Pythian Odes, with an Introductory Essay, Notes, and 
Indexes. By Bastt L. GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns-Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 12mo, pp. 395. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Harpers, with a reasonable confidence that the study of Greek in our 

colleges will not be immediately given up, have set about issuing a ‘‘ New 

Classical Series, under the Editorial Supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., 

Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College.” The work above named is 

the third of that series, having been preceded by ‘‘ The Protagoras of 

Plato,” and ‘‘ Herodotus” (Books VI, VID). The editorial work appears 

to be well done, in respect to both the preparation of the text and the In- 

troduction and notes. Both instructors and learners will find them valu- 
able. 


Life and Journal of Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. Condensed and Combined. By 
Rev. E. Davies (Evangelist). 18mo, pp. 191. Holiness Book Concern, Read- 
ing, Mass. Cloth, 25 cents. 


John Knox. By Wat. M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Limitations of Life,” 
re With steel portrait. 12mo, pp. 217. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
On. 
Biographical series of classes of persons, distinguished and discriminated 
by their callings and careers, seem to be a favorite form of literary pro- 
ductions, of which the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ” was the first in time, 
and perhaps it may be said to have well maintained its priority of position. 
The work named above is No. 9 of ‘‘ Heroes of Christian History,” a 
series of popular biographies by eminent English and American authors. , 
Its predecessors are Wilberforce, Henry Martin, Doddridge, Carey, Chal- 
mers, Robert Hall, Baxter,—a very constellation of ‘‘bright particular 
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stars,” to which it is altogether fitting that the name of John Knox 
should be added. And who could more fitly undertake and execute the 
work of preparation than Dr, Taylor? It is well executed; an apprecia- 
tive, and though succinct, yet a comprehensive, sketch of Scotland’s great 
reformer. 


Easter Greeting. By Mrs. M. L. Dickinson. Square 16mo. New York: H. H. B. 
Angel. 

Six brief but exquisite Easter poems: ‘‘The Easter Guest,” ‘Thine 

Easter Day,” ‘‘ Easter-Tide,” ‘‘ Easter Dawn,” ‘‘Easter Lilies,” and 

‘** After Easter.” It forms a very pleasant Easter study, or present. 


Fly-Rods and Fly- Tackle. Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. 16mo, 
pp. 353. By Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 

Such a book may seem to be quite outside of the range of our Review, 
which addresses itself to the reading of learned divines. But since from 
that profession have come some of the most celebrated men of the rod— 
from Izaak Walton to the late Doctor Bethune—it may still be thought not 
impossible that some such will be found among our own readers. To all 
such, therefore, we commend this little volume. 


Gesta Christi; or, a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. By CHas. 
Loring Brace. Author of “ Races of the Old World,” ete. Fourth Edition, 
with New Preface and Supplemeutary Chapter. 12mo, pp. 520. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

A special plea for Christianity as a beneficent, social force, abundantly 

sustained and illustrated from the history of the race. The book has 

been well reccived and widely read, and though not especially learned, it 
is decidedly available for its purpose. 

The Sixthand Seventh Books of Herodotus. With a Life of Herodotus, an Epitome 
of his History, a Summary of the Dialect, and Explanatory Notes, By Aveus- 
tus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in Columbia College, New 
York. 16mo, pp. 369. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Greek typology is decidedly good, and the editorial matters annexed 

will prove valuable to students. The text itself, like pure gold, needs no 

praise. Until the modern reformers of educational process shall have 
banished the study of Greek from the schools—may the day be far off !— 
good old Herodotus will be had in kindly remembrance. 


The Gospel in all Lands, Miustrated. Aun Evangelical and Undenominational Mis- 
sionary Magazine. Eugene R. Smith, Pablisher, Volume 9, January—June, 
1884. 

Readers of missionary periodicals have found in the work above named, 

in its monthly issues, and especially since it passed into Mr. Smith’s hands, 

a rich supply of the very best kind of missionary intelligence, thorough- 

ly evangelical; and though nominally ‘‘undenominational,” it is rather 

*¢ ecumenical,” as to Protestantism in all lands. The bound volumes con- 

stitute a valuable repertory of missionary operations. 
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Paradise Found. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A Study of 
the Prehistoric World. By Witu1am F. Warren, §.T.D., LL.D., President of 
Boston University, ete. With Original Illustrations. 12vo, pp. 505. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

This is a remarkable book, well written, calm, quiet, and self-assured. 
Respecting its theory we have no opinions, because we fully believe that 
all argument on the subject is simply fanciful theorizing. The question 
has been asked whether it may not be that the author is following the ex- 
ample of a certain learned archbishop, and trying to show how much proof 
may be adduced in favor of the most absurd proposition. If so, he is to 
be congratulated on his success. 


The Praise Songs of Israel. A New Rendering of the Book of Psalms. By Joun 
DeWirr, D.D., of the Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J., and Mem- 
ber of the American Old Testament Revision Committee. 

This is manifestly the fruit of a thoroughly executed labor of love, in which 
scholarship, good judgment, and indefatigable diligence happily co-op- 
erated, and the outcome is a decidedly pleasant volume, readable and 
instructive. The preface of twenty large pages is an able and judicious 
essay favoring larger liberty in the rendering of the sacred text than is 
commonly allowed, making the literal sense the chief and governing pur- 
pose in all cases, The exterior form of the book is worthy of its contents, 
and altogether it is a work of taste as well as of learning. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the Fathers down to 
A.D, 325. Rev. ALEXANDER Roserts, D. D., and James Donaupson, LL. D., 
Editors. American Reprint of the Edinburgh Edition. Revised and Chrono- 
logically Arranged, with Brief Prefaces and Occasional Notes. By A. CLEVE- 
Lanp Coxr, D.D. Volume I, Apostolic Fathers—Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 
8vo, pp. 597 (double columns). Buffalo: The Christiaan Literature Publishing 


Company. 

English readers have been granted access to the Fathers within the very 
recent past by the translations procured and published by Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, among which the series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
holds the first place in respect to both seniority and value. An American 
edition is now promised (of which the volume above named is the first- 
fruits) by what appears to be a company organized for that special pur- 
pose. The Edinburgh edition is one of very great value, and its pub- 
lishers have conferred an inestimable boon on English-speaking Christen- 
dom by its publication; but as a first attempt it was almost necessarily 
imperfect, and so suggestive of further elaboration. The library has also 
become voluminous and costly, and it is not strange therefore that an 
American reprint has seemed to be called for—less voluminous and less 
expensive. 

The fact that this new edition was to come forth under the editorial 
oversight of Bishop A. C. Coxe seemed to promise that the successive 
volumes would be subjected to a thorough re-examination, and edited 
anew, for which there was much need, especially in the earlier issues. It 
was also hoped that a fuller and more adequate apparatus of iftroduc- 
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tions, notes, and excursuses than were found in the Edinburgh edition 
would be provided, for these are very much needed. These expectations 
have, however, been but partially fulfilled in this the first issue. The 
editor appears to be not altogether insensible of these deficiencies, and yet 
he gives but faint assurances that the deficiency in this case will not be 
continued and perpetuated. Such a publication must answer for a gener- 
ation, and it is therefore very desirable that it shall answer to all the 
reasonable demands of the public, otherwise there will scarcely be a sufli- 
cient reason why it should be made. We will hope, however, that the 
volumes that shall follow will more adequately answer to these require- 
ments. 

The mechanical execution is decidedly good. The text is large and 
clear, and though three volumes of Clarke’s edition are here put into one, 
it is here quite as readable as there, with a corresponding ‘‘ easement ” 
in the price. We shall look for the further issues with a lively interest, 
hoping also that the learned editor will give to the series all needed 
scholarly oversight and thorough elucidation. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the Literature of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of America, with Histor- 
ical, Scientific, and Art Notes. By Maupe GILLETTE PuiLuirs. In two vol- 
times. 1l2mo, Pp. 581, 569. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have to notice and characterize the work whose title is above given 

with no other knowledge of its character and authorship than the books 

themselves afford. The first part of the author's name seems to indicate 
that it is the work of a woman—for though women sometimes assume 
masculine pseudonyms, the reverse process does not seem to be in favor; 

@nd the preface is dated ‘‘ Springfield, Mass.” Some features of the vol- 

umes suggest the suspicion that the writer is, or has been, a practical edu- 

cator, and its make-up seems to be adapted for use as a text-book for study 
and recitations. As the number of pages may indicate, the work is quite 
comprehensive, though still some very important things are touched 
upon but lightly, and many readers will think, in respect to some of 
their favorite subjects, altogether insufficiently. But a broader view will 
make it evident that the matter to be dealt with has been pretty fairly 
distributed, and each subject or author has been allotted about a fair pro- 
portion of the available space. As to its size, the work holds a midway 
place between the school manuals commonly in use and the larger and 
more exhaustive treatises which propose to handle the subject more fully 
and adequately. The writer’s style is Well suited to the evident design 
of the work. It is’clear and concise, rather than ornate and diffuse. The 
arrangement of the matter seems to be at times a little arbitrary and un- 
philosophical; but perhaps any other plan would have appeared no better. 

As a whole the work is well made up, and will prove acceptable to learn- 

ers, whether in schools or as private readers, and it will answer about 

equally well for any one of its three designated designs—to serve as a 

school manual, a guide to the general reader, or a book of reference. 
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A chart or schedule of a single page gives the author's plan of the 
work. The whole period, from the somewhat uncertain Anglo-Saxon 
age to the present, is divided into ten ‘‘ages”—the Anglo-Saxon, A. D. 
450-1350; age of Chaucer (and Wiclif), 1850-1400; Dark Age, 1400-1558; 
Elizabethan age, 1558-1649; Puritan age, 1649-1660 (brief, but graced 
with some mighty names); age of Dryden and the Restoration, 1660-1700 
(a day of comparatively small things); classical age of Pope, Addison, 
and Swift, 1700-1745 (brilliant, but artificial); Johnsonian age, 1745- 
1784 (when literature became a profession) ; age of Revolution, 1784-1837 
(rathér of Dissolution); Victorian age, 1837 and downward. Perhaps 
this arrangement is as good as any other; but the divisions are not always 
along the lines of natural cleavage. The old Latin adage, Dividere non 
Jrangere, is not always obeyed—perhaps could not be—because the 
‘tages’ did not always keep good time. 

The method of treating the subjects or persons taken in hand is thus 
indicated: A portrait (in some cases), personal appearance, comments (on 
style, ete.), topical study of life (and times), homes, friends, personal 
character, works, study of chief writings, character as a writer, literary 
style, books of reference. Within this somewhat artificial arrangement 
a large amount of generally valuable matter is set forth. With many of 
the opinions expressed some readers will not entirely agree, though on 
the whole they seem to be fair and judicious, moderately appreciative, 
and usually (not always) correct. Some of the marginal annotations are 
interesting and useful, and the brief notices of the contemporary litera- 
ture of other European nations will aid in forming a conception of the 
whole subject. The treatment of American subjects is necessarily too 
brief to be of much value. The work is worthy of commendation, as it 
is quite as good, if not, indeed, somewhat better, than any other cover- 
ing the same ficld of inquiry. And the field is one that every one should 
traverse. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being Extracts Covering a Comprehensive Circle of 
Religious and Allied Topies. Gathered from the Best Available Sources of 
All Ages and All Schools of Thought, with Suggestive and Seminal Headings, 
and Homiletical and Illuminated Frame-work. The Whole arranged upon a 
Scientific Basis. With Classifying and Thought-Multiplying Lists, Composition 
Tables, and Elaborate Indices, Alphabetical, Topical, Textual, and Scriptural. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D, M. Spence, M.A., Rev. Josrpn 8. Exret, M.A., 
Rev. Cuartes Net, M. A. Three volumes, royal octavo, pp. 539, 501, 520. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 


Since no one can read every thing, even in his own specialty, and yet it is 
often desirable to know something of many writers, to make selections, by 
way of excluding, as well as including, becomes a necessity, and the 
friend who tells you in advance what to choose renders a valuable service. 
In these three volumes we have gleanings, made by competent hands, from 
thousands of volumes—works of the Church Fathers, and later Church 
literature, biographical, scientific, classical, and philosophical, from uni- 
versity lectures and modern reviews—collated and thoroughly edited and 
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presented in brief and suggestive paragraphs. In its notice of the first 
volume, ‘*The Scotsman” (Edinburgh) said, and the completed work 
justifies its estimate and anticipations: 

Under the title “ Thirty Thousand Thoughts,” we have the first volume of a 
work which, if the design of the compilers be carried out in its integrity, will be 
at once the largest, the most comprehensive, and the most scientifically arranged 
epitome of ideas on theology, scriptural and ecclesiastical history, and Cliristian 
ethics to be found in our language. With regard to the method of classification 
and arrangement adopted, it has the merit of comprehensiveness und logical 
sequence: and when ounce mastered it will give the student access to any point to 
which he may have occasion to refer. It is not easy to perceive how the system- 
atization could be more thorough. 


The Hallam Succession. A Tale of Methodist Life in Two Countries. By 
AMELIA E. Barr. 12mo, pp. 310. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. 

Incidents of Methodist life have been recognized as good materials to 
weave into ‘* Tales;” witness among others ‘‘ Adam Bede,” “ Beulah,” 
and ‘* Katy Trevelyan.” Miss Barr is a recognized and valued producer 
of this kind of wares, and in this case her genius and her tastes work to- 
gether, for she was ‘‘to the manor born” (and bred), and by long and 
successful practice she has become expert in constructing her plots and 
filling uptheir panels, ‘*The Hallam Succession” will both please and 
profit. 


Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General Custer. By Exizapets B. 
Custer. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The name of Custer has come tobe seen in a haloof mingled romance and 
sadness. He was a model frontiersman, possessing in an unusual degree 
the qualities that are especially admired in his class, and to these quali- 
ties was given a peculiarly fascinating interest by the circumstances of his 
death. His wife was his constant attendant in much of his life on the 
frontiers and among the Indians, and in her military experience she won 
a reputation of her own for decided cleverness without sacrificing her 
proper position as a lady and a wife. That she is no ordinary woman is 
proved by the book now before us, in which she attempts, and succeeds in 
all she attempts, to delineate the strange scenes among which she lived, 
and especially those that would come under the observation of the wife of 
an officer living in garrisons and camps of the cavalrymen, beyond the 
farthest limits of civilization. The narrative is lively, and often piquant 
with scenes and adventures, and incidentally it brings out not a little val- 
uable information. 


Home Studies in Nature. By Mary Treat, Author of “ Chapters on Ants,” ete. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 243. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

There is an especially pleasant fascination in the study of nature in its 

most ordinary aspects, and most of all in observations on the habits of 

living things, though not a few intelligent and cultivated people spend 
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their lives among these things without knowing them. The author of 
this volume has been favorably known by her contributions on her favorite 
subjects to the magazines, especially ‘‘ Harper’s” and the ‘‘ Atlantic,” and 
also by one or more volumes. The present volume is largely made up of 
reprints of these pieces, Its four ‘‘ Parts” are severally devoted to 
‘* Birds,” ‘‘Insects,” ‘‘Carnivorous Plants,” and ‘ Flowering Plants.” 
It is just such a book as the amateur naturalist will delight in. 


The Minor Prophets. With a Commentary, Explanatory and Practical, and Intro- 
ductions to the Several Books. By Rev. E. B. Pusgy, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church (Oxford). Vol. I, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, and Jonah. 8vo, pp. 427. New York: Funk & Wagualls. 

The name of Dr. Pusey is duplex in religious literature. First in time 

he was known as an English Churchman with strong Romanizing tenden- 

cies—both ecclesiastically and doctrinally—and the novelties promulgated 
at Oxford nearly fifty years ago were called, after his name, Puseyism. 

Later he devoted himself to the exposition of the Old Testament, especially 

. the prophets, and in this work he has displayed both ripe scholarship and 

excellent judgment. It is not often that the reviser can so heartily adopt 

the statements of publishers as we do in this case, when they say of it: 

1. It is able, earned, and instructive. The author's Hebrew scholarship and his 
acquaintance with theological literature, ancient and modern, are brouglit to bear 
upon the text in such a manner as to bring out the profoundest meaning in the 
simplest and most unassuming manner. 

2. It is critical, in tle sense of being discriminating, yet free from mere tech- 
nical comments. Practical results are presented with unquestioning faith and 
humble reverence, and with a fearless devotion to the truth, controlled by safe 
and sound judgment. 

3. It is orthodox and conservative in its tendency, though in no sense influenced 
by any narrow theological or ecclesiastical bias, Conforming to the mind of the 
Spirit, the author devoutly seeks the meaning of the Old Testament prophecy in 
its New Testament fulfillment. 


American Political Ileas, Viewed from the Stand-point of Universal History. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in May, 1880, by 
JOuUN Fiske, 12mo, pp. 158. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Under our free institutions there have grown up, side by side, two forms 
of politics, the ‘* practical,” of which nearly all speak disparagingly but 
many engage in very heartily, and the ‘‘ speculative,” which is cared for 
only by a very few, but which deserves the attention of every American. 
Professor Fiske’s treatment of the subject, though learned and philosoph- 
ical, is not hard to be understood, while the breadth of the views pre- 
sented, with their indicated relations to the history and institutions of 
the country, and their practical bearings on public affairs, commend his 
utterances to the thoughtful consideration of all who would think and 
speak intelligently on the subject. 


God's Method with Man; or, Sacred Scenes Along the Path to Heaven. By Rev. 
B. WEED Goruam. Third thousand. 12mo, pp. 286. Published by the autlior. 


Plain and practical statements of Christian doctrines and privileges. 
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FRANKLIN Square Lrprary: A Good Hater. By Freperick Boyie.— Under 
Which King? By Compton REape.— Tie and Trick, By HAWLEY SMART.— 
The Wearing of the Green. By Basit.—The Crime of Christmas Day. By the 
Author of “My Ducats and My Daughter."—TZhe White Witch.—Jchabod. A 
Portrait. By BertHa THoMas.— George Eliot's Life. Three Parts.— Great Porter 
Square. By B. L. Farseon.—Miss Brown. By VeRNon.—<A Man of His Word, 
and Other Stories. By W. E. Norris.—Some One Else. By B, M. CROKER. 


Hanp-Booxs for Bible Classes and Private Students. Edited by Rev. Marcus 
Dovs, D.D., and Rev. ALEXANDER WuyTE, D.D. — Palestine, with Maps, by 
the Rev. ArcuipaLD Henperson, M.A. 12mo, pp. 221.— Acts of the Apostles 
(chaps. i-xii), by Professor Linpsay, D.D. 12mo, pp. 143. Edinburgh: T, & 
T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. E 


Both works of real merit, and well adapted to their purpose. 


Anthé. By Mrs.G. W. CHANDLER. 12mo, pp.272. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


Words and Ways; or, What They Said, and What Came of It. By Saran J. 
JONES. 12mo, pp. 302. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. 


Dearer than Life. A Tale of the Times of Wiclif. By Ema Leste. 12mo, 
pp. 302. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


Pleasant stories, harmless, but not eminently instructive. 


Sermons and Talks to Fellow-Pilgrims. By Rev. J. L. Peck, M.D. Book III of 
the “ Jottings of a Pilgrim,” in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. With an Introduc- 
tory Notice of the Pilgrim and the Pilgrimage. By the Editor. 8vo, pp. 175. 


LIC 


Reminiscences and reflections, in part allegorical. 


A Railroad Waif. By Mrs. C. B. Sarcent, Author of “The Mother and Her 
Children,” ete. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. 


The Power and Authority of School Officers and Teachers in the Management and 
Government of Public Schools, and Over Pupils out of School, as determined by the 
Courts of the Several States. By a Member of the Massachusetts Bar. 18mo, 
pp. 181. New York: Harper & Brothers. 














THE OXFORD LEAGUE. 


I, CenrenntaAL CoNFERENCE ACTION. 


The Centennial Conference, held in Baltimore, December, 1884, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the subject of the Oxford League. This committee consisted of Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, chairman, Dr. M. C. Briggs, Lieutenant-Governor G. D. Sifands, Rev. 
H. A. Monroe, Judge J. W. F. White, Rev. Dr. C. B. Galloway, Rev. C. 5. Smith, 
Rey. J. Il. Anderson, and Rev. F. M. Hamilton. 

The committee’s report was adopted as follows, with a slight amendment as noted 
below : 


The Oxford League has for its objects : 

I. The commemoration of the meetings of certain students at Oxford, England, 
between 1729 and 1737, principally under the leadership of John and Charles Wesley, 
from which meetings were developed the great religious awakenings and revivals of 
the last century by which the doctrines and spirit of the apostolic Church were again 
given in their fullness to the world, and the power of the primitive Church once more 
established. ‘ 

II. The furtherance of the fourfold objects of the original Oxford Club: 


1. The more careful and devout study of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. The cultivation of a nobler and purer personal Christian character. 
8. The study of the ancient * classics for literary culture. 

4, The devising of methods for doing good to others. 


The Oxford League will, in the fuller development of this scheme, encourage Meth- 
odist youth, 

1.) To study the Holy Scriptures with a view to the promotion of personal piety. 

2.) To become familiar with the biblical origin of the doctrines, spirit, and methods 
which characterize their own Church, 

8.) To trace the presence and development of the Methodistic force in the Holy 
Catholic Church from the days of the apostles to the present time. 

4.) To trace the origin of the modern evangelical and apostolic revival known as 
Methodism—* Christianity in earnest ’’—in the rectory of Epworth, the halls of Ox- 
ford, and in the consecrated homes of the best English society ; and to promote a just 
appreciation of the strength, scholarship, and dignity of the Methodist movement. 

5.) To promote personal consecration to practical work, carrying the Gospel in per- 
sonal service to the most needy and to the most degraded, to the godless poor and to 
the godless rich, reading to the bedridden and the blind, visiting the sick-room, the 
hospital, and the prison, looking after new families coming into the community, and 
inviting children and adults to the Sunday-school and the public service, studying the 
various benevolences of the Church, and thus cultivating intelligent enthusiasm in the 
entire work of the Church. 

6.) To promote intellectual training under the auspices of the Church among those 
who no longer attend school, and thus to develop a rational and refined Christian 
social life in which accomplished people may find inspiration, and people of limited 
opportunities be brought into gentle, ennobling, and sanctifying fellowships. 





*The Conference directed this word ancient to be changed to Christian. It is historically 
true, nevertheless, that the original Oxford so did study the ancient classics. 











7.) To further these various ends by the publication and circulation of permanent 
documents devoted to the history, philosophy, doctrines, institutions, and achieve- 
ments of Methodism. 


1, The Oxford League may be adopted by the several branches of Methodism, each 
Church providing general plans and literature, through its own publishing houses and 
under its own authority. 

2. The Oxford League may be organized in any individual church. 

8. The pastor should be ez officio president, with an assistant who shall be nomi- 
nated by the pastor, approved by the League, and called *‘ Leader of the League.” 

4. There may be three classes of members : 

1.) Vorunrary Reapers, who need not belong to the Church, but who promise to 
do the requfred reading of the Initial Grade. These readers may attend the segular 
meetings of the League, but shall have no voice in its control. 

2.) Recistrrep Memsers, who shall be members or probationers of the Church, 
and who promise to do the required reading of the Initial Grade, and to attend the 
four regular meetings of the League each year. These members shall have a vote in 
the approval of the Leader. 

3.) Active Memsers, who, being full members of the Church, pledge themselves to 
do the required reading of the Initial and Second Grades, and to attend at least four 
regular and four special meetings of the League each year. All the business of the 
Local League shall be in the hands of the active members. 

5. Each branch of the great Methodist family adopting the Oxford League may 
yint such courses of reading as the authorities of such Churches may approve, in 





ap 
Church history, general and denominational; in religious literature, biblical, devo- 
tional, and biographical ; in benevolent work, missionary, temperance, ete. ; in general 
literature, science, and art ; and shall adopt such regulations concerning terms of mem- 
bership, local control, reports, ete., a8 they may deem best. 


Il. Mernopist Eptscopat Acrion. 


The Board of Managers of the Sunday-School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at its meeting, held December 17, 1884, referred the subject to the Normal 
Committee of the Union, which committee adopted the following: 

The Oxford League aims, primarily, to instruct the youth of Methodism in the early 
history of their Church, and in its relations to the apostolic Church. In doing this 
worthy work it will require the reading and study of denominational literature, and 
the discussion in lectures, conversations, and, whenever practicable, in class recita- 
tions and reviews, of denominational topics, embracing questions of origin, doctrine, 
and usage. 

The introduction of the Oxford League into a particular church will not require 
much time, nor subject its members to much expense. The holding of four meetings 
a year, and the reading of a few strictly denominational tracts, will meet the first and 
essential demands of the movement. 

The wider and more comprehensive aims of the League, in substantial imitation of 
the original Oxford Club, will require more time, a more detailed organization, and the 
adjustment of relations between the League and the ** Associations,’”’ ‘* Unions,” 
already existing in the local church. There need be no interference with the work of 
such societies by the League. Its work as already attempted by them may be duly 
recognized. Their organization and plans may be incorporated in the League, and ~ 
their officers accepted us officers of the League. Where incorporation is deemed un- 
desirable, plans of complete co-operation may be adopted. The assignment of special 
lines of service to societies already established will render the duties of the League 
simple and practicable. 

The fourfold objects of the Club at Oxford may be compassed through the League 
and co-ordinate institutions : 

1. The more devout study of the Holy Scriptures may be promoted through the 

2 


etc., 











Assembly, the Sunday-school, the Bible class, and special Sciipture reading classes 
conducted under the auspices of the League. 

2. The promotion of personal piety may be secured through the Church prayer- 
meeting, the class-meeting, and through committees and conferences of the League 
designed to increase personal interest and faith in a more intelligently earnest religious 
life, and in the institutions of the Church designed to advance it. 

3. The awakening and direction of the intellectual and literary activities of the 
Church, as a means of neutralizing temptation to indolence and frivolity, of increas- 
ing personal power for good, and of creating a true social ideal and a useful social life, 
may be advanced by the League through the Quarterly Conference Committee on 
Edueation, through the Church Lyceum, through ‘‘ Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific ” local circles, through the ‘‘Spare-Minute” courses, and in whatsoever other 
way the officers of the League ay deem wise and practical. 

4. The development of practical benevolence, and of a true social life, may be fur- 
thered by the League through the appointed committees of the Quarterly Conference, 
through social and other unions already established, and through committees on visit- 
ation, on social entertainment, on evangelical service, etc. 

The following suggestions may aid pastors and others in making an experiment in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with this scheme: 

1. The Oxford League may be organized in any individual church. 

2. The pastor should be ez officio president, with an assistant who shall be nomi- 
nated by the pastor, approved by the League, and called ‘* Leader of the League.” 

8. There shall be three classes of members: Active Members, Registered Members, 
and Voluntary Readers: 

1.) Active Members are those who, being full members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, pledge themselves to do the required reading of the Initial and Second Grades, 
and to attend at least four regular and four special meetings of the League each year. 
All the business of the Local League shall be in the hands of the active members, 

2.) Registered Members are those who, being full members or probationers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, pledge themselves to do the required reading of the 
Initial Grade, and to attend the four regular meetings of the League each year. These 
members shall have a vote in the approval of the Leader. 

3.) Voluntary Readers are those who, even though neither members nor probationers 
of the Church, promise to do the required reading of the Initial Grade. These readers 
may attend the four regular meetings of the League each year, but shall have no 
voice in its control. : 

4. There shall be held each year four Regular and four Special Meetings, with such 
Additional Meetings as may be agreed upon by the Active Members: a.) A Regular 
Meeting shall be held each quarter before, and, where practicable, within eight days 
of, the public administration of the Lord’s Supper in the church with which the League 
is connected, and a service preparatory to the Communion shall be held, designed to 
place greater emphasis upon this divine sacrament, to exalt the doctrines which it 
represents, and to increase the reverence, devotion, and spiritual strength and comfort 
of youthful believers. 6.) A Special Meeting shall be held cach quarter, designed to 
increase the efficiency of the Church Committees, Associations, Unions, Societies, or 
other organizations of the League, or co-operating with it; to review the required 
readings ; to promoté’by lectures, essays, or discussions a better knowledge and a higher 
appreciation of some phase of Church history, doctrine, usage, or activity: and to 
emphasize and illustrate the necessity of personal prayful Scripture reading and study 
in order to intelligent, fervent, effective religious character and influence. c.) Addi- 
tional Meetings may be held by appointment of the League to advance the various 
objects—spiritual, ecclesiastical, social, and literary—for the furtherance of which the 
League was organized, d.) There may be held in the local church, for the promotion 
of the various ends contemplated by the League, a meeting, which may be known as 
“« The Visitation,” at which, by sermons, lectures, services of sacred song, confer- 
ences, Bible studies, etc., conducted by experienced instructors from at home and 
abroad, the young people especially may be trained in religious experience and in- 
spired to Church activity in the various “* of Christian service. 





5. The Jnitial Grade of reading shall embrace: 

1.) The following chapters from the Gospel according to Matthew: ii, iii, iv, v, vi, 
vii, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii; and from the Book of the Acts of the Apostles; i, ii, iii, 
iv, Vv, Vi, vii, viii, ix. 

2.) ‘*Our Own Church”? Series, Nos. 1-9. Price, 36 cents. 

No.1, The Holy Catholie Church. No.5. Broad and Narrow. 
“ 2. The Antiquity of Methodism. ~ 6. The Classmates’ Meeting. 
“ 3. That * Episcopal” Church, “ 7. Our Settled Itinerancy. 
“ 4. The Church and the World. “ 8. Earnest Christians. 
No. 9. True Church Loyalty. 

8.) “ Outlines of Methodism.”” By James M’Gee. Price, 10 cents. 

4.) The ‘* Oxford League Series,” Nos. 1-7. Price, 35 cents. 

No. 1. Ancestry of the Wesley Family. | No. 4. Methodist Converts in High Places. 
* 2. The Oxford Methodist Brotherhood, “ 5, The Literary Work of the Wesleys. 


“ 3. The Birthplace of Methodism. “ 6. Place of Education in English Methodism. 
No. 7. Place of Education in American Methodism, 


6. The Second Grade of reading shall embrace : 
1.) The following chapters from the New Testament: John i, xiv, xv, xvi, xxi; 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
2.) ‘* Heroic Methodists.””, By Dr. Daniel Wise. Price, #1. 
8.) The following tracts (price for the set, 13 cents): 
Prominent Doctrines and Peculiar Usages of the Methodist Episcopal Churen. 
Dr. Hawley. Revised Series, No. 82. 44 pages. 
The Apostolical Succession. By Rev. G. A. Jacob, D.D., of the Church of 
England. New Series, No. 173. 20 pages. 
Wesley's Relations to the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. R. M. Hatfield. 
New Series, No. 38. 36 pages. 
The Protestant Religion no Novelty. Revised Series, No. 70. 8 pages. 
Rome and the Popes. By Mrs. Mary Stevens Robinson. New Series, No, 156. 
16 pages. 
Can I Play Cards? By A. B.G. New Series, No. 137. 24 pages. 
The Higher Path. New Series, No. 17. 12 pages. 
Sacred Song Series, Nos.1-8. 4 pages each. 
4.) “The Young Disciple at the Lord’s Table.” Price, 3 cents. 
5.) ** Loving Counsels to a Methodist Youth.” Price, 3 cents. 
6.) ‘“* Wesley and Early Methodism.” By Mrs. Angela K. Davis. Price, paper, 


20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


7. Additional grades and courses of reading may be recognized and adopted—in 
Church History, general aud denominational ; Religious Literature, biblical, biograph- 
ical, and devotional ; Benevolent Work, and in General Literature, Science and Art. 
These recognized courses may be such as those of “ The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle,” ‘‘The Spare-Minute Home College,” “The Lyceum,” ‘The 


Young Christians’ List, “‘ Readinge for Probationers,” and such additional courses 


as the specific objects of the Oxford League may in the future require. 

8. All fees necessary to the management of the local League may be agreed upon 
at any regular meeting. 

9. A “ Board of Control,’ consisting of five members, may be annually appointed 
by the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

10. Five or more active members of any Local Oxford League, who have completed 
the required readings of the Initial and Second Grades, and who have received from 
the pastor and leader of the League a certificate to that effect, may on application, 
indorsed by the pastor, to the ‘ Central Board of Control’? at New York, receive a 
charter for a “ Chapter of the Oxford League,” under which charter a more compact 
organization may be effected, and the ends of the League be more successfully carried 
out. 


All the books and tracts required in the Oxford League courses of reading can be had of 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York, or 
CRANSTON & seOwre, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THOMAS COOK & SON, 


261 Broadway, New York, Ludgate Circus, Lordon, 


CRIGINATORS AND FOUNDERS OF THI 


TOURIST AND EXCURSION SYSTEM, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1841), 
Be 


g to call the attention of persons contemplating 


A TRIP ABROAD: 
To their unequaled facilities for rendering such trips 
EASY, PRACTICABLE, AND ECONOMICAL. 


COOK'S EXCURSION PARTIES, 


In charge of a competent conductor, sail from New York in APRIL, MAY, 
JUNE, and JULY. 


_—_ ———— 


TOURIST TICKETS FOR INDIVIDUAL TRAVELERS 


lo all parts of the globe, issued in many cases at 


REDUCED RATES. 
Passage Tickets by all Lines of Atlantic Steamers. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


1 facilities of the most complete character for visiting these countrie 

‘oOK & SON hive their own salaried employés at their own offices at 
Cairo, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beyrout, Constantinople, Athens, and other 

ts, where travelers under their arrangements can receive every informa- 


tance tree of charge 


COOK’S STEAMERS ON THE NILE 


only steam-boats on the River Nile, and no other person or agency is” 
uthorized to book passengers for them 
THOMAS Cook & Son have also the FINEST FLEET OF DAHABEAHS on 
river, for those desiring to make a prolonged stay on the Nile. 
COOK'S EXCURSIONIST, with Maps and full particulars, by mail, 10 cent 
ADDRESS 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 











